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CHAP. L 


AMUSKMENTS* 

Dull ^nd monotonous would the circle of eX* 
istence have been, had not the Divinity decreed 
moments when the mind, fatigued with thought^ 
seeks for relaxation in frivolity. It is of little 
importance what mode is adopted to emrploy those 
moments, provided every immoral and dangerous 
pursuit is avoided. Many of the Amusements of 
the aborigines of JEngland would now be consi- 
dered by their descendants as fetiguing and al* 
most impossible, particularly those which re- 
quired strength and energy in the limbs, and 
long privations of rest. The natural suggestions 
of the human mind, unassisted by reflection and 
contrivance,^ produced dancing: every fortunate 
€vent occurring to individuals prompted the joy- 
ous leap, the contagious motion. Families thus 
infected introduced method, to avoid collision ; 
and as some one or other excelled in the graceful- 
ness dt agility of their movements, imitittion soon 
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effected improvement. Singing originated from 
the same source ; and the utterance of pleasing 
sounds being co-eval with the active expression 
of pleasure, the step unavoidably regulated the 
voice, and the voice the step. Instrumental assist- 
ance might have been the consequence of acci- 
dent: any substance producing a heavy deep 
sound, when struck, marked pauses in the leap ; 
but the pipe resulted from some exertion of the 
ideas. Judging from the circumstances already 
mentioned, and the modes of dancing, accompa- 
nied by rude drums and flutes in Savage nations 
at present, we cannot doubt our countrymen and 
women had their dances as early as they wer^ 

If the generality of the Celtic nations were in 
the habit of indulging upon all great occasions 
in the pleasures of eating and drinking, as it is 
asserted they were, their feasts must have often 
ended in dancing, if not in the contentions of in- 
toxication. At a later period, refinement might 
introduce bards, who sung or recited the favourite 
exploits of their wars : whether they had dances 
appropriated to martial purposes, is» doubtful at 
least, though probable : a rude harp is, however, 
assigned them by antient authors. 

The instinctive sports of infancy suggested 
their sujbsequent usefulness, in providing food^ 
and resisting their enemies. All young animals 
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are in the habit of springing upon each other, 
strugghng together, and chasing one another; 
and in this respect the youth of the human spe- 
cies closely resemble them — wrestling, leaping, 
and running, being universally the first attempts 
at infantile amusement; to those are added thrbw-^ 
ing of stones, swimming, &c. Emulation may be 
assigned as a sufficient reason for improvement in 
these exercises ; and as youth were not originally 
taken from them for the purposes of modern 
times, they were pursued till uncommon address 
and excellence were attained, and each branch 
became a part of the system of offensive and de^ 
fensive war, at the period of manhood. Hunting 
cannot b^ considered altogether as an amusement, 
as it was a necessary labour in the then state of 
society. Several other methods may have existed 
to prolong the hours of relaxation, but they are 
totally unknown to us at present. We shall, 
therefore, proceed to the time when the Romans 
introduced their customs in this particular. 

The policy of these people was as conspicuous 
and eminent as their courage; hence we may 
suppose those athletic exercises, which were prac- 
tised by themselves on the Continent, tending to 
make the youth fearless and skilful in combat, 
were in some degree, suppressed in the earHer 
stages of their residence here, ,for verj^' obvious 
reasons. After 9ome time elapsed, we find that 
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amphitheatres were erected^ though riot of the 
best materials^ where the soldiers and the natives 
were entertained in miniature with wrestlino^ and 
all the other sports of the Circus i and a$ some 
of those were practised by slaves, it is not impror 
bable captive Britons sometimes glutted the savage 
vengeance of the invaders by cutting one another 
to pieces before them. Many of the little gatne^ 
of chance used by the Romans, that of latrtm-^ 
culi^ aimilar to the modern chess, the liuitis talo* 
0um, and the ludus tesserarum, or dice, we still 
persevere in admiring, the latter even to our de- 
struction. The ball served for the foundation of 
several kinds of diversion, and nearly as we prac- 
tise it at present ; and beating the hoop set with 
rings amused many a muscular Roman, though 
with us it has descended to youth alone. Pitch- 
ing of quoits is also another of the arts we have 
derived from them. 

The theatrical representations of Rome were 
imitated in her colonies, if not immediately after 
their conquest, yet certainly when the govern^ 
ment of them became settled and secure ; but 
as they do not appear to have been naturalized^ 
they cannot be considered as belonging to the 
Britons. With respect to the instruments of 
music, the Romans introduced to us the Tuba, 
the Cornua, the Buccinae, and the Litui, each of 
which were made of brass^ and resembled our 
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trumpet, the bugle or French horn, and the haut- 
boy or pipe. 

As the unhappy residents of this island enjoyed 
very short intervals indeed of the " piping time 
of peace/ amuttements, which had not a tendency 
to promote the operations of war, must have been 
much neglected, except upon particular occasions. 
Whatever methods ' were in use on tlfe arrival of 
the Saxons to exhilarate the individual or public 
mind, ceased, and certainly did not revive till they 
were {destined to be rivalled or superseded by 
diose of the hew oppressors, which we are now 
to trace to the best of our ability. A warlike 
people naturally divided them into three classes, 
the military, the chace, and domestic. In the 
first instance, they did not differ greatly from 
ourselves, as the arts of swimming, riding, boxing, 
leaping, running, and wrestling, were equally ne- 
cessary for tbe soldiery of both nations, and were 
indeed common throughout all parts of the 
world. Dancing, in their particular case, seems 
to have been included iii the miKtary useful 
amusements : antient illumitiations of MSS. con- 
vince us, that pevsons armed danced with swords 
and shields, with which they performed such ex- 
Brcises as were difficult, and perhaps not per- 
fectly necessary in battle. Tacitus also describes 
noble youths as liaving. danced naked amidst the 
projecting points of swords and spears^ with so 
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UHich skill and grace as to excite equal astonish-* 
ment and admiration. Thesfe may be considered; 
as the superipr a-ccomplishmei^ts of the better 
qlasse^^ who possibly did not at any time indulge 
ii^ the more effeminate movements similar tq those 
since invente4« As .the daughter of Herpdia;; 
danced before the King a very long time before 
that now usLdei*, consideration, it would, b^ ex-* 
tremely ungallant indeed to suppose the females 
of this branch of our ancestry did not approach 
her excellence, particularly as we |tre convinced 
musicians qf the Saxons danced while tl^ey sound-- 
ed their instrumeut^ ; a^d that even bears were 
taught that fascinating amusement, as hfis beei^ 
fully proved by Mr. Strutt in \n$ Sports and Pas 
times of these people. 

The art oi riding well naturally produced 
horse-races; and the swiftness and conduct of 
that noble animj^l was eminently useful both in 
battle and the chace. When the vindictive pas-^ 
sions of the chiefs were at r^st, their ambition was 
directed to es;pellence in hunting: consequently, 
the swiftest and most ,dangerous animals were se- 
lected for pprsuit througlji the rough half uncuK 
tivat^d country; and h^ secured the public ap* 
plause who followed th^ dogs and the flying beast 
with least rJ^gard to th^ chasms and precipices 
which lay in his way, and tore himself through 
^he underwppd with the greatest indifference tg 
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the wounds the branches inflicted. The kings 
and princes^ the nobles and chiefs, of this hardy 
race were early initiated in the mysteries of the 
ehace as an essential part of their education, and 
consequently became adepts in hunting. Hawk- 
ing, an appendage to this pursuit, but infinitely 
inferior to it in enterprize and exertion, was pro- 
bably brought into England by the Saxons, though 
the former diversion was as familiar to our coun- 
trymen as to their oppressors. 

The amusements of the domestic circle must 
have been in some degree similar to those of the 
Romans. Whether the Saxons introduced the 
two species of dice mentioned as used by them^ 
or found th^m here, it is certain they played deep 
v^ith them, as did the antient Germans. Sing- 
ing and conviviality were well known in the 
Northern nations ; and they doubtless had many 
ridiculous sports, which might well be collected 
in those of their present descendants, were it 
necessary. Itinerant poets, musicians, and buf- 
foons, often contributed their, aid, as we find by 
Bed^ the historian. 

)t would be almost an impossibility to collect 
any thing like a satisfactory account of the com- 
mon amusements of the invading Normans and 
their immediate successors ;s but it will not be 
difficult to demonstrate, that the games of chess 
aiid dice, founcl general encouragement amongst 
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them^ when the Usual gymnastic exercises were 
prevented by the weather or night. It is well 
known^ they were adepts in shooting the arrow, 
racing, leaping, throwing stones, baiting bulls and 
boars, horse-racing, and even cock-^fighting, excia<» 
sive of their excellence in hawking and hunting. 
The lowest gradation of amusement, calculated to 
promote military purposes, is" described by Fltz 
Stephen, and was of a ludicrous and rather dan<» 
gerous nature. A post was set upright in the 
Thaines, on which a shield had been firmly fast* 
ened : a boat with a platform on the bow, which 
supported a young man armed with a spear, was 
rowed with great violence towards the post; 
when arrived within reach, the man strained 
every n)uscle to break his weapon against the 
shield, that he might thus g^in the prize, and 
avoid a severe ducking, the inevitable consequence 
of failure. Every precaution was used td prevent 
drowning on these occasions, and Fitz Stephen 
says their immersion caused infinite merriment to 
the spectators. 

The Quintain, mentioned by Stowe^ had its 
origin from a whimsical idea; and those who 
practised with it were compelled to exert no 
trifling degree of agility to avoid the heavy blows 
it inflicted. In this instance, a strong post was 
placed erect in the ground^ on which a piece of 
wood turned by means of a spindle; at one ex- 
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tremity a bag of sand was suspended, and the 
other presented a surface sufficiently broad to 
make it practicable to strike it with a spear when 
on full gallop on horseback ; the pressure from 
the spear caused an instantaneous whirl of the 
wood, which was increased by the weight of the 
sand, and that saluted the back of the horseman 
in no very gentle manner, if the speed of his cour- 
ser happened to be less than that of the quintain. 
The Tournament was the most important, the 
most dignified and expensive, of all entertain- 
ments ; and for that reason confined to princes, 
barons, and knights, as even the esquires were 
ibrbid to enter the lists at them. A modern caA 
iMirely imagine the interest and splendour of 
these martial exhibitions, which in many respects 
equalled, and in some excelled, those of the Roman 
circus. The area of the tournament was the 
theatre on which emperors, kings, and their no- 
bles of every rank who were knights, contended 
for the prize due to superior skill in arms ; and 
when we consider, that the spectators, both male 
and fetnale, were composed of all that was power- 
ful, honourable, and beautiful, from every part of 
Europe, we may readily conceive the magnificence 
of' the scene, the polished armour, the dazzling 
display of rich silks, embroidered with gold and 
$ilver, and the jewellery of the ladies. 

Jt is very probable that the idea of tournaments 
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originated from Rome ; if so, the people of this 
country were not altogether indebted to the Nor-r 
mans for their knowledge on the subject^ though 
it cannot be disputed they introduced the pomp^ 
order^ and regulations, which prevailed at the 
celebration after their arrival. Poliqy prevented 
the encouragement of tournaments, soon after the 
invasion ; and they were far from frequent before 
the reign of Richard I„ who granted licences for 
them^ and exacted a duty from each of the com- 
batants. The time selected by nionarchs for tour^ 
naments were usually upon their obtaining a vic- 
tory, their marriage, or coronation ; and on ihosp 
occasions heralds were sent to th^ surrounding 
courts with general invitations to all true knights; 
A spacious plain was selected and inclosed by 
towers and curtains, ornamented with such archi- 
tectural designs as were the style of the period ; 
within those, and facing the arena, were seats 
of various elevations and decorations suited to the 
personages intended to occupy them, composed 
of sovereigns, princes, their consorts, lords, ladies^ 
knights, judges of the combats, heralds, and mu- 
sicians. Those knights who proposed to enter 
the lists, suspended their shields for soo^e days 
previous to the tournament in the cloister of a 
monastery situated near the scene of action^ 
where it was customary for knights and ladies tp 
(examine them,: if one of the latter touchy a 
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shield^ it was considered as an aceusation of Uie 
proprietor, who was immediately brought to trial, 
and if found guilty of any offence against the laws 
of chivalry, expulsion and infamy to the party 
was the immediate consequence. ^' . 

On the appointed day, the whole assembly took 
their seats to the sound of musick, and in due 
time the various combatants entered the lists, 
conducted each by the Jady in whose honour he 
intended to fight. The contest then commenced;^ 
and was conducted precisely according to tlie 
inode of warfare in use at th€ time, on horseback^ 
on foot, knight to knight, or in parties, with dag- 
gers, swords, lances, battle-a3;es, &c. &c. As the 
tournament generally continued for some days, 
the judges, formed of the most experienced 
knights, awarded the prizes at the close of each 
day's exhibition, which were delivered to the vic^ 
tors by the most fascinating ladies, of the highest 
rapk; other ladies, of the presiding sovereign's 
pourt^ inet them on their triumphant procession 
to the palace, disencumbered their limbs of their 
armour, and finally, dressed in rich robes, they 
were seated at table, the objects of universal ap- , 
plause and admiration, while poets and minstrels 
composed and sung in their praise, and their deeds 
were registered. 

One of the methods contrived to amuse the 
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monarch and his court seems to have been the 
device of uome sage politician, who, originally' 
deceiving his king by presenting him with a sup* 
posed fool to bear every indignity of language, 
procured in reality a shrewd fellow, whose incli- 
nation and abilities rendered him competent to 
censure and ridicule all the vices and follies around 
him with impunity. Since the custom of retain- 
ing a person bearing th# outward appearance of 
idiotism has been discontinued in the court of 
England, we are at a loss to conjecture how it could 
have jprevailed from the time of William of Nor- 
mandy till that of Charles I. The manners of the 
higher ranks were certainly very different from 
their present polished state, as we with difficulty 
besir the absurdities of the cldwn in a pantomime, 
A modern author has enumerated no less than 
nine species of fools, which he terms the general 
domestic fool, the clown, the female fool, the city 
or corporation fool, tavern fools, the fool of the 
antient theatrical mysteries, the fool in dumb 
shows at fairs and inns, the fool in the Whitsun 
ales, and the mountebank's fool or Merry An* 
drew. It requires but little discernment to con-* 
jecture the nature of the employment of the above 
contemptible personages ; if they were capable of 
saying good things in a «tate of domestication^ 
their characters were doubly detestable in thus 
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perverting their natural endowments ; if any wef € 
really idiots, the contempt must be transferred to 
their retainers. 

He that would see and hear an epitome of all 
descriptions of fools, the representatives of a long 
race^ should visit Bartholomew fair. An exami* 
nation of the qualities of such beings, disguised 
^ith dirty paint and fantastical clothing, make^ 
one ashamed of belonging to the same species ; 
and even if we take Shakspeare's fools into consi* 
"deration, and admit some preceding real ones 
equalled those he has pourtrayed in wit and impu* 
dence, we cannot but admire the patience of our 
ancestors, in enduring their impertinence without 
breaking their bones^ or discharging them after 
the first essay. It may have the appearance <)( 
spleen and iil-nature> but I cannot resist reiziarkr 
ing, that all our modern pantomimes represeiA 
thei^ fools as thieves and cheats in the most cap* 
tivating manner ; by which means the lower classes 
receive hints, and are taught to think theft en* 
tertaining and whimsical, rather than wicked and 
deserving of [punishment; besides^ at least one 
half of their employment on the stage consists 
in tormentmg and injuring a^ and decrepit 
tade. 

We owe the invention of Cards to the French^ 
<M4iieh are said to have been contrived fdr the 
anvisem^Bt of Charles VI. by a painter named 
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Jaquemin Gringonneur, who resided in Paris* 
It appears from St. Foix, that these cards were 
not only painted with the necessary devices and 
ornaments^ but gilt, and probably strongly resem- 
bled tjie illuminations on vellum done about the 
same period, the close of the 14th and beginning 
6f the 15th century* Their introduction here 
was a natural consequence of our imitation of all 
Gallic customs and fashions, though some time 
must have elapsed before their use became gene- 
ral. Dr. Henry quotes the statutes 3 Ed. IV* 
c. 4. to prove that the card-maker» of England 
had obtained an act of Parliament in 1463 to 
prohibit the importation of playing cards. The 
present absurd figures stamped on cards seem to 
be most faithful and accurate representations of 
the elegant original ornaments of the reign of 
Henry VHI. It is singular that, amidst our im* 
proveinents, cards should have been so completely 
neglected ; surely the same kind of human figures 
might be made more like Nature, vnthout devi- 
ating from the costume. 

We will now examine into the nature of the 
amusements invented for the relaxation of youth 
during the intervals allowed in their studies, as 
they were practised in the reign of Henry VHI., 
and without doubt long before. Some of these 
are slightly named by Sir Thomas Elyot in his 
.** Govemour '' in the following words -— 5^ Toi»ch- 
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ing such exercises as may be used within the 
house, or in the shadow (as is the old manner of 
speaking), as deambulations or moderate walkings; 
labouring with poises made of lead, or rather 
metal^ called in Latin alteres; lifting and throwing 
the heavy stone or bar ; playing at tennis ; and' 
divers semblable exercises.** In another part of 
the same work, the author describes several of thq 
games then in use, and the manner of using them* 
" There be divers manners of wrestling ; but the 
best, as well for health of body as for exercise of 
strength is, when laying mutually their hands ' 
one over another's neck, with the other hand 
they hold fest each other by the arms, and, 
clasping their Ifegs together, they enforce them- 
selves with strength and agility to throw down 
each other," 

Races or running he commends greatly, whence 
we may conclude it was a favourite pursuit at 
that period. Of swimming, he observes, " It is 
right profitable in extreme danger of wars ; but 
because there seemeth to be some peril in the 
learning thereof^ and also it hath not been of long 
time much used, specially among noblemen, per- 
chance some readers will little esteem it." Riding 
seems to have been much practised and admired, 
and it is evident that some of the modem leaps on 
and off of horses were known to our ancestors, 
and exercised perhaps nearly to the same d^ee 
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af perfection as Wd see thcin at pfesent by thcJ 
professional riders of the Circus alnd Ainphi-^ 
theatre. Fencings and the use of the battle axe^ 
were then taught. 

Dancing was a very favourite amusement with 
the worthy Elyot, who took great pains to prove 
St. Augustine merely meant to reprove the ex-^ 
cesses of the exercise, and by no means to abo- 
lish it; he traces its history with great ability, 
and, after describing many ancient modes of 
dancing, adds, ^^ In stead of these, we have now 
base dances, bargenettes, pauyons, turgyons, and 
rounds. And as for the special names, they were' 
taken as they be now, either of the names of the 
first inventors, or of the measure and number 
that they do contain ; or of the first words of 
the ditty, which the song comprehendeth, where- 
of , the dance was made. In every of the said 
dances, there was a concinnity of moving the foot 
and body, expressing some pleasant or profitable 
effects or motions of the mind.** Proceeding, 
Sir Thomas contrives to extract a moral from 
every step in dancing, which, we learn from him, 
was invariably commenced in his days by a low 
reverence from the whole party, with a long in- 
terval between it and the first step. 

Dice he deprecates most feelingly — ^^ O why 
should that be called a play which is compact of 
inahjce and robbery! ^Undoubtedly they that 
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write of <^he first invention of things have good 
caase to supppse Lucifer^ prince of devils^ to h% 
the first inventor of dice-playing, and hell the 
place where it was founden^ although some do 
write that it was first inv^ited hy Attaint/' Let 
who may be the inventor of dice, the evil oonssf 
qnences of their use were not in the least doubtr 
fuL ^^ I suppose there is not a more plain figure 
of idleness than playing at dice/' says Sir lliomas. 
^^ For^ besides that therein there is no manner of 
exercise of the body or mind^ they which play 
diereat must seem to have no portion of wit or 
cunning if they will be called fair players ; or, in 
some company, avoid the stab of a dagger, if they 
be taken with any crafty conveyance." •^-^* How 
inany gentlemen, how many merchants, have in 
this damnable pastime consumed their substance^ 
as well by their own labours as 'by their parents, 
with great study and painful travail in a long time 
acquired^ and finished their lives in debt and pe- 
nury ! How many goodly and bold yeomen hath 
it brought unto theft, whereby they have pre- 
vented the course of nature, and died by the order 
of the laws miserably*'' Cards and chess, more 
innocent recreations, were in great estimation^ 

Archery was much practised, and is commended 
by Elyot, as it created exercise in the lower limbs ^ 
*^ by going a little distance a measurable pace : 
at rovers or pricks, it is at his pleasure that sh^ot* 
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cth how fest or softly he listeth to go, , and j^t iff 
the praise of ithe shooter neither more nor less ; 
for as far or nigh the mark is his arrow when he 
goeth softly as when he runneth." 

Mr^ Douce, with equal assiduity and success, 
illustrated Shallow's mention of Sir Dagonet in 
Arthur's show in Shakspeare's play of King Henry 
IV. part 2. ; and has by this means enabled me 
to add another item to the preceding observations. 
The gentleman just mentioned notices a work 
published in 1682, called "A remembrance of 
the worthy show and shooting, by the Duke of 
Shoreditch, and his associates the worshipful citi^ 
zens of London, upon Tuesday the 1 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1583.'^ According to this book, Henry 
Vni., once at least, attended a shooting match 
with the long bow, at Mil6-End, when Prince 
Arthur and his knights were contending for a 
prize : he afterwards made matches at Windsor, 
where, it is probable, one of his guard, named 
Barlo, excelled most of his antagonists. On some 
particular occasion, the King said to him, ** Win 
thou all, and thou shalt be duke over all archers.'* 
Barlo succeeded ; and Henry, performing his pro- 
mise, termed him Duke of Shoreditch, the place 
where the man resided. A successor of the Duke*9 
established a show on the day already referred to, 
which was exhibited inSmithfield and other parts 
pf the environs witli considerable magnificence, 
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when it is believed that firing as well as shooting 

at marks prevailed. 

« I • * 

Many other authors mention the custom of 
shooting with the bow and arrow with great com- 
placency and approbation ; indeed/ they seem to 
have thought a facility in this art in some degree 
necessary to preserve the civil liberties of the citi- 
zens of London. I shall not notice it, in this in- 
stance, as part of the national system of defence, 
but merely as an useful amusement and means of 
manly exertion. The fourth volume of my his- 
tory of London contains an engraving of Fins- 
bury fields in its antient state, abounding with 
buts for targets, from which an idea may be form- 
ed of still more remote periods. Yew, elm, and 
hazel, were used for making the bow, and many 
statutes hive been enacted to provide for the im- 
portation of the first description of wood. 

A special commission was issued by Charles J. 
in 1632, directed to the Lord Mayor, which re- 
quired an immediate survey of all the grounds 
within two miles of London, ^* where the archers 
were time out of mind allowed to shoo| ;" and if 
the person appointed found any encroachments on 
them " by Reason of any ditching, hedges, or in- 
closures, to reduce such closes or fields to their 
former state.'* The same monarch had issued a 
commission early in his reign to enforce the sta- 
tute of archery of 33 Henry VIIL ; but he revoked 
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it by proclamation fn 16$$, on account of liiany 
exactions committed by those entrusted with the 
execution of thie commission. The use of musr 
quetry soon after super^seded the bow^ and some 
fiunt and aboitfive attempts mad^ at differfsnt times, 
since have only served to remind us of our ances? 
tor*s excellence in the art of shooting with lurr 
^ws. 

Tennis^ Sir Thomas Elypt considered hurtful,, 
unless seldom played^ and then but for ^ shorltr 
time. As two persons were employed in this 
game^ neither of them were capable of limiting 
the exercise^ he that strupk.the ball with violenoe- 
icompelled his antagonist tp exert equal fbrpe ii^* 
returning it to him. ^' If it trail fast on the 
ground^ and he intepdeth to stop ; or if it jrebound' 
fn great distance from him> and he wo^U^efUonea 
return it, b^ pEinnot then keep any measure ii} 
ywiftnesn of motiop. Some men would say that 
in mediocrity, which I have so much praised i^: 
shooting, why should pot bowling, claysbe pinik 
(nine pins)i apd co}d:ing (quoits), be as much 
commended. Verily, as for two, the last be to b^ 
utterly al^ected of all npble men; in likwise 
football, wherein is nothing but beastly fury, and 
pxtreme violence, whereof proceedeth b^rt, ^nd 
consequently rancour ^nd malice do remain with 
them that be wounded ; wherefore it if to be put 
}n perpetual silence.*' . 

^mpng^ 
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Amongst the amusements ofifered to the FrenA 
embassadors at the ceurt of Heaiy VIII. at 
Gieen wioh were contests on foot between gentle^^ 
men in superb armour, and others mounted on 
beautiful and spirited horses, which was followed 
l^ an interlude pronounced in Latin, the actors 
in ridi dresses. ^^ This being ended/ says the 
^udior of the Life of Wolsey, '^ there came a: 
gre%t compai^ of ladies and gentlemen, the 
chtefest beauties in the realm of £ngland, being 
as richly attired as cost could make, or art derise^ 
toset forth their gestures, proportions, or beauties, 
that they seemed to the beholder rather like ce- 
lestial angels than terrestrial creatures, and in my 
-judgement worthy of admiration, with whom the 
^ntlemen of France danced and masked; evei/ 
man chusing his lady as his fancy served : that 
done, and the maskers departed, <caine in an* 
4ither masque of ladies and gentfawomen, so 
richly attired as I cannot ei^presa ; these ladiea 
maskers tooke each of them one of the French* 
men to dance; and here npte, that these noble^ 
women spoke all of them good French, whidbi 
delighted them muclr to hear the ladies speak to 
them in their own language. Thus trjmmphi^itily 
did they spend the whole night from five of the 
clock at the night unto two or three of the ck>ck 
in the morning ; at which time the gallants ilmw 
all to dieir Jodg^p to take theirnst*^ 
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;..An ;odd way. of amusing tt^mselves ' and the 
spectators of their follies was practised by persons 
who styled themselves Mummers. An act of the 
3d of T Henry VIIL, cap. 9, partly explains their 
method of proceeding — " For as much as lately 
wi&in -this realm divers persons have, disguised 
ftiid apparelled themsdves and covered tbeaJiselves 
with- visors or other things^ in such manner as they 
jshould x^i be kmown ; and divers of them in a 
company together, naming themselves Mummers^ 
Jbave. come to the. dwelling place of divers men 
of honour^ and substantial persons, and so de»- 
parted unknown; whereupon murders^ felony, 
rape, • and other great hurts and inconveniences 
have afore time grown, and hereafter be like to 
tiome by, if the «aid .disorder should continue not 
reformed.** f . r 

The ori^n of this amusement might have been 
innocent.; possibly 'persons may have masked and 
habited themselves, in various characters^ to ext- 
-cite the surprize of their friends, wjiom they left 
4n ignorance to enjoy their observations unsusr 
pected ; but that the custom of mumming should 
have been permitted to the extent of requiring an 
act of the Legislature for its suppression, was 
strange neglect in the police. 
* This act levied a fine and three months impri- 
sonment on fiiture oftenders, and decreed a pe- 
nalty of 2^$. for. the sale of sl aingle mask. . it 
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is extremely probable, that the Mummer Was a 
product of Italy ; and, were we inclined to pene- 
trate into past ages, we might possibly discover 
him on the Koman stage, where the actors inva- 
riably appeJEired in distorted masks, though per- 
haps otherwise habited in the character they re- 
presented. 

Thfe Jugglers were much encouraged at this 
period ; aM old as their tricks were, they still had 
it in' their bdwier to tittract the attlention of the 
wary, Who adAiri^ed Ifeeir ingenuity- though they 
knew their agents ; atfid of the ignorant they have 
at all times assembled fegions. 

" HoWbeit,'' says ReginaTd Scot, Esqtiire, 15 84; 
^^ if thiesie things be doti6 for mirth and recreation, 
and 'not to the hutt of bur neighbour, tior to the 
abiising^ or pfophaning of God^s name, in mine 
opinion' they are 'neither impious nor' altogethelr 
unlawful ; though herein or hereby'a nsftural thiri^ 
be mad^ to seem tinnataraK" Such he consider^ 
I^gerdebain, or the art Vjf appeiritig to convey 
away or delivei* to andther that whichthey fetaiii 
in their>oWn hands ; seeming to eat a knifej^ which, 
in fact, thejr drop ititb their bosom*; the thrust^ 
ing ^ knif6 through the head of a pullet, and 
restoring it to life by the repetition of words ; the 
trick now 'common of burning a card, and bring- 
ing the same apparently out pf th^ |H)clc^t of a 
spectator, 

"What 


*' What wotide/iifg and a^miradoir was thece 
at Brandon .the Jugler ! ivfao painted on the w^l 
the picture of a dove^ and^ seeing a (pigeon sit- 
tjj^g on the top of ia house, said to .the Kii^ 
(i^i^er Edward VI. or Heniy VIIL, as Elizabeth 
was then on the throne), ^^ So now your Grace 
shall see what a jugler can do, if he be his crafts^ 
master f and then pricked the picture with a knife 
so hard and so often, and with so efl^tual words, 
as the pigeon, fell down from. the top of the house 
stark dead. I need not write any further circum* 
stance to shew how the matter was taken ; what 
wondering was thereat, how he was prohilbited 
to use that feat any further, least he should em* 
ploy it in any other kind of murder; as thoi;^ 
he, whose picture soever he had pricked^ must 
joeeds have died, and so the life of all men, in the * 
^nds of a j\igler : as ;is qow supposed to be in 
the hands . and wills of witches. This story is^ 
^ntiil the day of the* writing hereof, in fresh re- 
metnbraiu:^ ;and of the most part believed as 
jCanonical, asareall the fables of witches/' 

This well-informed gentleman^ then, proceeds 
lo show his countrymen, that a slight exercise of 
their sagacity would remove all the supernatural 
.part of. the business, which was thus effect i 
the :poor pigeon that fell stupified or dead had 
^previously received from the hands of the ji;^!^ 
or an agent a portion of nux t omtca, or sqm» othv 

drug^ 


drug, the operations of which would occupy % 
tain space of time ; thus prepared and releasee)^ 
the bird naturally flew to the next place, where 
it could obtain rest, and remaining there, through 
the progress of poison, the artful exhibitor stab- 
bed the picture, and muttered in confidetM^, well 
Juiowing the fate of his victim. ^^ If this or die 
Jike feat should be done by an old woman, every 
body would cry out for fire and fag^t to bura 
^the witch.** 

This author mentions two persons, named Janr 
^nes and Jambres, . as very expert and ready s^ 
jpuzzling and astonishing their spectators; .and 
.from him .we also learn, that equivocation was iii 
vote as a species of diversion : thus the watermen 
,0f tiiie Thames yvece. in the hal^it of shewing the 
church of Stone in Kent tp the persons .in their 
boats, sayiog, it was as light at midn^htas 4it 

'' .Whereupon,'' says Mr, S., ^' some creduloifs 

.person is made believe, and will not istiak to 

,;i£Srm and swear, that in the same, church is such 

.continual light, that any man may see to read 

th^re at all times of the night without a candle.*' 

The foUowing list of wonders performed by 

ji^lers . fprm the heads pf Master Scott's chap- 

tess, under the article Hartumim ; and is given 

to fiuTiisha comparison with those of the >presei|t 

day. 
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Of the ball, and the manner of legerdemain 
therewith ; also, notable feats with one or divers 
balls; to make a little ball swell in your hand 
till it be very great ; to consume, or rather to 
convey, one or more balls into nothing; how to 
rap a wag upon the knuckles ; of conveyance of 
money; to convey money out of one of your hands 
into thie other by legerdemain ; to convert money 
into counters, or counters into money; to put 
one tester into one hand, and another into the 
other hand, and with words to bring them toge- 
ther ; to put one tester into a stranger's hand, and 
another into your own, and • to convey both into 
the stranger's hand with words ; to throw a piece 
of money away, and to find it again where you 
list; with words to make a groat or tester to lea|> 
out of a pot, or to run along upon a table; to 
make a groat or a tester^tb sink through a table, 
and to vanish out of a handkerchief very^ strange- 
ly; a notable trick to transform a counter to a 
groat; an excellent feat to make a two-penny 
piece lie plain in the palm of your hand, arid to 
be passed from thence when you list ; to convey 
a tester out of one's hand that holdeth it fast ; to 
throw a piece of money into a deep pond, and to 
fetch it again from whence you list ; to convey 
one shilling, being in one hand, into ariothef, 
holding your hands abroad like- a rood ; td trans- 

fbrta 
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form any one small thing into any other Sonahf 
folding of paper. . \ 

The tricks with cards are so vrelb^own- iilnl: 
a repetition of thiem is unnecessary. How to 
knit ^ hard knot upon a handkerchirf, and to 
undo the same with words ; to pull three beadr 
stones from ofF a cord^ while ypu hold fast the 
ends thereof without removing of your hand; to 
make a shoal of goslings draw a timbei* log ;, to 
make a pot standing fast on the cupboard toiall 
down thence by virtue of words; to make one 
dance naked; to transform the colour of one^i 
cap or bat ; how to convey with words or cbanns 
the corn contained in one box into anodier ; to 
convert wheat into flour with words ; to bum* 
thready and to make it whole, a^in with the jashes 
jtherebf ; to cut a lace asunder in thejnidst^ andto 
make it [whole again; how to pull iaces innuimscr 
able out of your mouth, of what colour or len^^ 
you list, and never any thing seen to be therdn ; 
bow to make a book, ! wherein .you shall she^ 
eva^y leaf therein to.be white, bkcki blue, re^ 
yellow^ green, &c.; to eat a knife, and to fetch 3t 
out of any other place ; to thrust a • bodkin into 
your head without hurt; fo thrust a bodkiaa 
through your tongue, and a knife through yoair 
arm ; to thrust a piece of lead into one eye, and 
toxlrive it about with k stick betwten the skin znA 
jflfidh of tlKs focehead until it;be brought to the 

oth^« 
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vdisr eye, and tliere thrust out ; to cut half jour 
nose asunder^ and to heal it again presently with- 
out any salve ; to put a ring throu^ yonr cheek ; 
<o cut off one's head, and to lay it in a platter, 
^which the jttgglers call the decollation of Jdin 
'Saptirt. 

A curious engraving accompanies this feat, 
^hich I beg leave to present a copy of, that will 
iBcpIain it to the reader without description. 

3?he .tame plate contains, beades, three rqpre- 
Mutations of knifes used in Uie reign of Ehzabedi 
for cutting noses, arms, &c. : the jAsin one «is 
^tibstt used for shew; the others perform ithe* trick 
k^ means of the joint in one and tlie semicircle in 


To thrust a dagger or ibodkin in your guts vesy 
•tmngely, U|d to ireoover immediately ; to draw a 
cord throuffh your nose, mouth, or hand, so sen-- 
«ibie as is wonderful toisee, &c. &c* 

Fearful that himself should be supposed to 
^teal with the devil in discovering the methods 
Jby which jugglers performed all the preceding- 
mmusing feats, Mr. Scot gravely recommended 
Ins. readers to visit John Cantares, a Frenchman, 
nrho resided in St Martinis, *^ in conversation an 
honest man, and he will shew as much and aa 
stnange actions as these, who getteth not his liv«* 
ix^ hereby, but Uboureth for the same with the 
;sweat of bis brow, and nevertlidtttt hath the be«( 

hand 
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hand and conveyance of any man that liveth 
4ay;* 

The * Nasce Teipsum* of John Davys, piib* 
tished- in 1602, leads us to suppose, that musiQ 
was a&vourite amusement with Que^i Elizabeth^ 
and that she excelled on different instruments'; 
concluding several complimentaiy ^tanzas^ be 
^dds: 

^' Her harmonies are sweet, and full of sl:iU, 
When on the bodie*s instruments 3he plays ; 
But the proportions of the wit and mll^ 
Those sweet accords are ev&i the angel's la js^ 
These times of fieason^re Amphioris lyre, 
Wherewith he did the Thehan city found ; 
' These are the notes wherewith the h^avenl/ 
choir 
The praise of Him who Spreads the lietvenlt 

doth sound." 
James' I. seems to have wished to render hit 
subjectB contented and happy> if we may fely 
upon his Book of Sports as a proof of' it. 

Returning from Scotland in I&18, heobfervodt. 
^at certain persons of Lancashiiie, whpm^'caDe^ 
Paptstsi, PuHtans, and precise peopl^ iiad inteiv 
fered in prohibiting such ^^ lawful recr^aticpa aiu|r 
|)«Qest exercjisei upon Sondayaand other holidaya? 
-^ilke^ the afternoon sermon w service,'^ as tfaepe^ 
aan^ had^ been aocostomed to indulge ins be 
therefore issued a deckr«tbn> setting forth^ ^^ that^ 

. thb 
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&I9 prohibition barreth the common and meaner 
sort of people from using such exercises as may 
make their bodies more able for war, when we or 
cur successors shall have occasion to use them ; 
and in place thereof sets up filthy tiplings and 
drunkenness, and breeds a number of idle and 
discontented speeches in their ale-houses: for 
when shall the common people have leave to ex- 
ercise, if not upon the Sundays and holidays, 
seeing they must apply their labour, and win their 
Bving, in all working days ?" 

Acting upon this principle, the King com«- 
manded that no recreations should be denied to 
his subjects which did not militate against the 
l^ws and the canons of the church. 

^' And as for our good people's lawful recrea- 
tion," continues the Monarch, '* our pleasure 
likewise is, that after the end of divine service our 
good people may not be disturbed, letted, or dis- 
couraged, from any lawful recreation, such as 
dancing, either men or. women, archery for men, 
leaping^ vaulting, or any, other such harmless 
fecreationj: nor from Having of May ganrtes/ 
Whitson ales, and Morris-dances, and the setting 
up of Maypoles, and other sports therewith used, 
so as the same be had in due and convenient tim^e' 
without impecfiment or neglect of divine service; 
and that women shall l>ave leave to carry rushes' 
Ip the church for the decorating of it, aecdrdin^* 

to 
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to their old custoin. But withall, we do hei« 
account still as prohibited all unlawful games to 
be used upon Sunday only, as bear and bull bait- 
ing, interludes, and, at all times in the meaner 
sort of people by law prohibited, bowling.'* 

Charles I., perfectly coinciding in his father's 
ideas, <?6nfifmed the above proclamation in the 
ninth year of his reign, strictly forbidding all the 
public authorities to interfere with or prevent the 
sports mentioned, of the feasts of the Church 
called Wakes. 

The following passage, irom a small book called 
*^ the Court of King James," is explanatory of the 
amusements of the time : " Sir Thomas Mpnson 
was a great lover of musick, and had as good as 
England had, especially for voices, and was at in- 
finite charge in breeding some in Italy." 

A servant of his, named Symon, " was an ex* 
cellent musician, and did sing delicately ; but was 
a more general musician than ever the world 
had : he had a caetro of an immense length and 
bigness: with this, being his tabor-stick, his palm 
of his hand his tabor, and his mouth his pipe, he 
would so imitate a tabor and pipe, as if it had 
been so indeed ; to this musick would Mrs. Tur- 
ner, the young ladies, and some of the gig, dance 
ever after supper; the old lady, who loved that 
ntusick as well as her daughters, would sit and 
laugh : she could scarce sit for laughing," 


The same work, which was published at a very 
suspicious time for veracityr, represents James L 
aa entertained in a way that would make a man of 
sense blush: The Monarch, it is said, would 
Icme his dining or supping room to witness the 
pastimes and fooleries performed by Sir Edward 
Zoucb, Sir George Goring, and Sir John Finit'; 
the first sung indecent songs, and related tale 
of the same description ; the former of which 
were written by Finit, lyho procured fiddlers as an 
accompany ment to Zouch ; ^^ and Goring was 
master of the game for fooleries : sometimes 
presenting David Droman and Archee Armstrong 
the King's fool on the back of the other fools, to 
tilt one at aiK>ther, till they fell together by the 
ears; sometimes antick dances^ but Sir John 
Millisent, who was never known before, was com- 
mended for notable, fooling, and> so he was the 
best ei(tempore fool of them all," 

According to Burton, spj^e of the amus^ements 
of cur citizens, and their ladies particularly, were 
derived from monkeys and diminutive breeds of 
(logs ; and those of winter arose from cards, tabl^^ 
and dice, shoYelboard, chess, the p1;^il6sophera 
^me, small trunks, shuttlecock, billiards, musick, 
masks, singing, dancings ulegames, froUcks, jests, 
riddle, caftdies, purposes, questions and com^ 
mandfi, merry tales of knights errant, queens, 
lovers, jiords, ladies, giantis, dtyarfs, thieves, cheat* 

ers^ 
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efs, Witehes, faii*ies^ goblins, friars, &c. ; wliethet 
it id quite correct to include. the general avidity 
for hearings the news of the day amongst its 
amusements may be doubted, as much dependls 
upon the^ nature of it ; that it was eagerly commu- 
nicated and enquired for, we have this author'is 
testimony. 

^^ Some men^s whole delight is to take tobacco, 
and drink all day long in a tavern or ale-house^ 
to discoui'^, sittg, jest, roar, talk of a cock and a 
hull over a pot> &c. ; or when three or four good 
companions meet, tell old stories by the fire- 
side, or in the sun, as old folks usually do, quce 
aprici meminere senes, remembering afresh and 
with pleasure antient matters and such like acci- 
dents which happened in their younger years.*' * 

It is curious to observe the temporising man*- 
ners at the close of the Protectorate government : 
the writer who, in the Mercurius Politicus informs 
his readers ^^ that Charles Stuart, having left 
Brussels, was about a week past at Calais,*' add?^ 
" Yesterday, his Excellency the Lord General 
Monk and his officers were entertained at dinner 
. at Mercer^s chapel, in London, by the Company 
of Mercers. About twelve o'clock his Excellency 
arrived there, with his lady and son, and, being 
Teceived by a committee of that Company ap- 
pointed thereunto, was by them conducted into 
the chapel, where he took a turn or two, loud 
vox.. III. D musick 
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musick and trumpets sounding all the while, and 
then was conducted up to the room where dinner 
was prepared in a very sumptuous manner, with 
several cpncerts of the best musick, that nothing 
might be wanting to express the good aflSsctions 
of that most eminent Company to so great a 
General. 

^^ After dinner, fpr divertisement, there was a re- 
ju^entation of a pastoral, and after many signal 
testimonies of respect and honour, which passed 
on both sides, his Excellency departed with much 
satisfaction/* 

A notice to the following purpprt was given in 
the London Gazette of August 23d, I67O: 

^^ Whereas his Sacred Majesty bath been 
pleased, after the example of his Royal ancestors, 
to incorporate the musicians of England, for en- 
couragement of that excellent science, and the 
said Corporation to have power over all that pro-^ 
fiess the same, and to allow a^d make free all such 
as. they shall think fit This is to give notice to. 
all persons concerned in music, that the Corpora- 
tion sits the Saturday in ev^vy week at their hall 
in Durham-yard in the Strand, in purs)i|ince of, 
th^ trust and authority to th^ip coiQmitte4 by his 
most gracious Majesty ; and that they have grant* 
ed several deputations into several counties to exe^ 
cute the same.** 

Wrestling has been already mentioned 1^ a la* 

vourite 
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Vourite amusement with our forefathers; and, 
like all other pursuits, had its mutatiqns of fa^ 
shion. In the heighhourhood of the hospital of 
St. SfAin of Jerusalem, ClerkenweU, there was a 
wrestling place before the reign of Henry VI., 
which demonstrates that it was practised to a con- 
siderable extent at one period. 

-But few instances, I believe, occur in our his- 
tory of this exercise having been made the source 
of Royal recreations. In 1681, however, the King 
witnessed a wrestling match at Windsor, when 
the abbettors were the Monarch and the Duke ci 
Albemarle : a meadow below the castle was the 
scene of actioh, and the match was compost of ' 
twelve men on each side ; the King's party wore ' 
red waistcoats, and the Duke's blue ; a ring or in- » 
closure was formed, and a space in it admitted' 
the Royal coach ; th6 Queen and her ladies view-*- • 
ed the content ftom the terrace, but the Duke 
mixed with the crowd. The activity displayed on 
this occasion excited great applause, and only one 
of the dumber offered^ foul play, which the Dufee 
punished by tripping up hi* heels. 

Th^ tictoi^ was gained by the blues ; and they 
thus procured tbeii^ eniployer 200 guineas^ the 
wager depending: the sum of lOi. each were' 
given to the Ring^s meii, and 20s. to the vibtoifs. 

'^ Aft^r vtrhiefe, the King's men bhilleng^d the 
Duke^s at back-sword ; in. which exereisd some 
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being unskilful^ others were taken in to complete 
the number. This was performed with great skill 
and courage^ but not attended widi those barba- 
rous circumstances which were usual with the 
Roman gladiators^ who to shew the Emperor 
sporty sheathed their swords in one another's 
bowels; our most clement and gracious King 
abomkiating all acts of cruelty." The issue of this 
lyas only some broken pates^ and the palm was 
again given to the blues. 

" The King's men being heated^ and unwilling 
tl^at the Duke's should thus carry a victory, re- 
s^ved to have another trial with them, and chal- 
l^^nged them at foot-ball, which being accepted, 
the goals staked out, and the ball placed in the 
middle, the Duke held up an handkerchief over 
the ball> the letting fall of which was the signal 
to give the start, and the handkerchief a reward . 
tq him that got the first kick, which was one of 
the Duke's men, who (in all three exercises) be- 
haved himself so singularly active^ that his Majes- 
ty took particular notice of him,' and gave him a 
guinea. And, notwithstanding fortune still ap- 
peared on the Duke's side, his Majesty seemed 
highly pleased with that day's divertisement."— 
hoyal Protestant. 

In the following August, John Goodwin, mas- 
ter of the art of wrestling, and Mr. Brush, mas- 
ter of that of defence, exhibited the following 

feats 
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feats before the King at Windsor : Mr. D. Rea 
and Mr. Langley wrestled , for :20 guineas, then 
tenotheirs; after* which, Goodwin had a trial of 
skiH with Mr. Charles Monger his' scholar, a 
match that particularly 'pleased the King; ten 
persons afterwards fought with swords, two of 
which used sharps, as they are called ; and this, 
with the above instance, I take to be the first 
dawnings^ of the scenes I shall describe in the se^ 
cond part of tiiis work, at Hockley in the Hole,&c. 
Coleman*s musick house, long known and fre- 
quented, with a large well planted garden, situated 

• * 

' near Lamb's Conduit, was offered for sale in l682f, 
and prdi)2bly was soon after demolished, as Or- 
mond and other streets were built about that 
time. 

Had the writer or writers of Poor Robin con- 
fined themselves to the usual bounds of decency, 
many little circumstances might have been col- 
la^ted from their work extremely useiFul to this. 
I must, however, acknowledge myself indebted 
for the information, that there was at that time 
much parade and jollity on May-day throughout 
London ; the rich and gay visiting Hyde-Park 
in their best coaches and liveries, and the next 
class Gray's Inn walks ; " but woe be to the haw- 
thorn bushes that are full of blossoms ! they are 
condemned, like a gentleman in a fray, to be 
rifled of their gay attire by every niechanic. 

" The 
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^ The play-hau3es in Moorfields, and the Bear- 
gardens on b9th sides of the water^ are to be 
thronged with journeyman anci apprentices ; for 
whose entertainment ^ey are providing aljl kinds 
of fooleries suitable to their capacities — lipn^^ 
b^es^rs^ bulls, dogs, apes, monkeys, baboons,, and 
pri^e-players (the most ridiculous beasts of all), 
^e this day exposed to the censure of evety two- 
3^nny spectator, where he that is wounded is 
esteemed a bungler, and he that is not passeth fpr 
a cheat.'* 

Fighting with the hands clenched is of Buch d^ 
cided a^ntiquity, that it would be folly to enlargp 
i)pon that mode of resenting roal or ^.{]y)ps^ 
wrongs* Refinement afterw^rdsf converted it into 
an amusement, and gladiators hezi each oth^r to 
(^^1^ fpr the entertainment of the Romans, who 
probably left us the art of boxing, though ope of 
, their least valuable legacies. 
^ Vulgar disputes transmitted boxing through 
many an age ; and now and then a brutal chief 
or feudal lord might be found to eucourage . spajc- 
T)x\g as a source of very peculiar pleasure : for 
ilistance, " Yesterday, a match of boxing was 
performed before his Grace the Duke of Albue- 
marle, between the Duke's footman and a hut- 
^9her; the latter won the prize, as he hath done' 
many before, being accounted (though but a little 
man) the best at that exercise in England/'-- 
Protestant Mercury ^ 1 68 1 . 

The 
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The Beai^gardeh is mentioned in l^i, whei^e, 
we find, the ambassador from Morocco, the Duke 
of Albemarle, and others, witnessed the death of 
several' dogs. 

Fortunately for the diaracter of our country, 
I have met with but one solitary instance of the 
ddiberate torture of the useful and excellent ani- 
mal the horse, and that occunled in April 1682. 
Notice was given in the papers, that, on the 12th 
of April, a horse of uncommon strength, and be- 
tween 18 and ig hands high, would be bdittdto 
death at Jns Majesty's Bear-garden at the Hope^ 
on the bankside, for the amusement of the Moroc*- 
co ambassador, many of the- nobility who knew 
the horse, and any others who would pay the 
price of admission. 

It seems this animal originally belonged to the 
Earl of Rochester, -and, being of a ferocious dis- 
position, had killed several of his brethren ; fbr 
which misdeed he was sold to the Earl of Dor* - 
ehester ; in whose service committing several si- 
milar offences, he was transferred to the worse 
than savages who kept the Bear-garden. 

On the day appointed, several d6gs were set 
upon the vindictive steed, which he destroyed or 
drove from the area ; at this instant, his owners 
determined to preserve him^ for a ferture day's 
6port, and directed a person to lead him away ; 
but before the horse had reaehed LoAdon Bridge, 

the 
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the 6{)ectat6vs demanded the fulfilment of the 
promise of belting him to deaths and began to 
destroy the building: to conclude, the poor beast 
was brought back, and other dogs set upon him 
lyithout effect^ when he was stabbed to death vnih 
a sword. 

The newspapers contain the succeeding artiele, 
under the date of January 25, in the above yean 
*^ This- day, his Majesty^ with , most of the court, 
went into Hyde Park, where the guards exercised 
before the Morocco ambassador. His Excellency 
seemed pleased with the manner of our military 
discipline. The soldiers were gallantly accoutred, 
and the officers magnificently. In return, the 
ambassador's followers exercised after their man^ 
ner, which, though strange to us, was excellently 
performed, arid with most admirable. agility, their 
horses being very tractable and well-managed .i 

^' Some of their performances wete throsvirig of 
lances, which, with incredible swiftness and dex-* 
teinty, they would catch again before they fell to* 
the ground. They did likewise, upon full gpeed, 
take off a ring hung' up for that purpose upon the 
end of their lances, very rarely piissingj shewing 
great skill in several other diver^ons.. Scarce 
ever was seen in the Park so great an appearance 
of coaches.** 

In addition to the commptt amusements of the* 
day, the public was gratified with a most magni^* 
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ficent. exhibition; in honour of the birth ^f a 
branch of the Royal family of France in 1682* 
The ambassador from that court resided at St. 
Jame&*s square, and^ finding his own mansion too 
small, to accommodate all his expected visitors, he 
borrowed that of the Duke of St. Alban^s. Every 
precaution was taken to secure the company from 
insult and pressure on their way to the entertain^ 
ment, and the houses from assault, during the 
progress of it, " .both the houses being barrica- 
doed, and all little enough to keep off the mobile,'** 
«ays the Loyal Protestant. 

Government contributed to this end by sending 
parties of the horse and foot guards, and to the 
general exhilaration, by permitting the Royal mu- 
sicians and trumpeters to perform on tlie occasion* 
Two scaffolds were erected in the square at six 
in the evening, on which arbours were placed, 
that concealed the sources whence plenty of wipe 
flowed for the use of the populace ; and at night, 
ten pillars, each supporting four vases of inflam- 
mable matter, illuminated the area, and a stage 
18 feet by. 16, and 12 high, covered with deep 
blue drapery, adorned with golden Jleurs de lis, 
at the bottom of which was a representation of 
tiie sea, with boys bearing the French standard, 
and sporting with dolphins ; at two of the angles 
were figures of Discord and Envy ; on the stage 
s^lready described ^vas a second, eight feet high, 

covered 
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eolTii^ with white safsnet, decorated with doh 
jitms, supporting Fame. 

A variety of brilliant and excellent fireworks 
terminated the pleasures of the evening, which 
was distinguished by one act on the part of the 
tnoh, which had better been omitted ; and that 
was the total demolition of one of the arbours^ 
hy throwing it into a large bonfire, because the 
wine had deased to run from it. 

The same month produced an afiray that on* 
giaated from the most perfect harmony. Several 
gentlemen serenaded the Duke of Monmouth at 
his house in Soho square ; whence they went to 
the lady Stanford's, and were paying her the 
sapie compliment, when the servants of the Duke^ 
conceiving the music an affront, sallied forth, and 
severely beat the innocent musicians, who were 
but* ill-requited for thus sacrificing their rest, ex- 
cept that the Duke afterwards did them die 
honour to be very angry with his domierstics. 

Other accounts, of the same occurrence declare 
th^t the songs and music were intended as an 
insult. 

The licensing of ballad-singers procured tibe 
pubiick better entertainment in the time of 
Charles II. than we now receive from the hoarse* 
pipes and discordant notes of that elegant class of 
females. 

John Clarke, bookseller, rented the licensing 
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of all ballad^singers ef Charles Killigrew^ £dq« 
master of the revels, for five }rears, virhich term 
expired in 1682. " These, therefore, are to give 
notice (saith the latter gentleman in the Ixmdoa 
Gazette) to all b^lad-singers, that they take out 
licenses at the office of the Revels at Whitehc^, 
for singing and selling of ballads and small books^ 
according to an antient custom. 

*^ And all persons concerned are hereby desired 
to take notice of, and to suppress, all mounte- 
banks, rope-dancers, prize-players, ballad-singers^ 
and such as make shew of motions and stran^^ 
^hts, that have not a license in red and black 
letters, under the hand and seal of the said Charles 
Killigrew, Esq. masler of the revels to his Ma* 
jesty; and« in particular, to suppress one Mi;. 
Irisfa^ Mr. Thomas Varney, and Thomas Yeats^ 
mountebank,, who have no license, that they may 
he pipQ^ed^d against according to lawi.'' 

At.wouJd be wrong tp dispute the propriety of 
tbisuSjoperintendance at. so distant a period as the 
present ; but it might aa well have oteurred to 
the master of the revels, that precautions should 
be taken to prevent improprieties, in the estalv 
lisbed theatres, which, it will appear, was not the 
#ase, as on the, 27th of April, 1682, Mr. Charles 
Deering, son of Sir Edward Deering, and Mr. 
Vdughan, quarrelled in the Duke's play- house, 
«uid^ mutually drawing, rushed upon the stage, 

where 
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where they fought without interruption till the 
former was severely' wounded . 

One of the most curious and ingenious amuse- 
tnents ever offered to the publick ear was con- 
trived in the year 1682, when an elm plank 
wae exhibited to the King and the credulous of 
LondbUy which, being touched by a hot iron, 
invariably produced a sound resembling deep 
groans. 

This sensible, and very irritable board, received 
numbers of noble visitors ; and other boards, sym- 
pathising with their afflicted brother, demon- 
strated how much affected they might be by simi- 
lar means. 

The publicans in different parts of the city im- 
mediately applied ignited metal to all the wood 
work of their houses, in hopes of finding sensitive 
timber; but I do not perceive any were so suc- 
cessful as the landlord of the Bowman tavern in 
Drury Lane, who had a mantle tree so extremely 
prompt and loud in its responses, that the saga- 
cious observers were nearly unanimous in pro- 
nouncing it part of the same trunk which had 
afforded the original plank. 

The following paragraph is from the Loyal 
London Mercury, Oct. 4^ 1682. " Some per- 
sons being this week drinking at the Queen's 
•Arms tavern, in St. Martin's le Grand, in the 
kitchen, and having laid the fire-fork in the fire 
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to light tiieir pipe$^ accidentally fell a discoursifig* 
of the groaniiig board, and what might be the 
cause of it. One in the company, having the fork - 
in his hand, to light his pip^, would needs make ' 
trial of a long dresser that stood there, which,, 
upon the first touch, made a great noise and 
groaning more than ever the board that W9s 
shewed did, and thein th?y tpuch^d it three or four 
times, and found it far beyond the other. They 
all having seen it, the house is almost filled with 
spectators day and night, and any company callr 
ing for a glass of wine may see it; which,; in the 
judgement of all, is far louder, and makes a 
longer groan, than the other, which to report, un- 
less seen, would seem incredible." 

While the good people of London vyere Iiste«- 
iag with due astonishment to the various groan- 
ing boards, the Monarch varied his amusements 
by attending the races of Newmarket, where be 
betted at one time of tlie day, and hawked at ash- 
other. 

In the evening, he saw a play acted by his 
servants, as the performers were termed.; nor 
was he too refined in his ideas to attend exhibi- 
tions of rope-dancers, and the brutal sport of 
bull-ba,iting. The Queen was still further enter- 
tained, as we are informed by Nat. Thompson in 
his Loyal Protestant, who says, 
- " By a letter from New Market, we have an 

account^ 
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account^ that when the Court was there, her Ma- 
jesty was pleased to divert her self with seeing a 
mare (which belongs to one of the gentlemen rf 
her troop) shew several tricks : as telling of mo- 
ney ; then turning her loose, she will walk upon 
three or four legs as he calls her ; she will take 
up a glove in her mouth, and give it to her master 
as he sits on her back ; when he pleases she will 
lie down, and he on her back ; and if he alight otf 
her, she will lie still till he gets on her again^ 
. though he go from her ; and many more too tedi- 
ous to relate* ' 

** His Mj^esty has likewise seen her, and or- 
dered him to teach her what tricks he can, and 
if he can so teach her that she will do the 
same to any other, his Majesty will give him a 
great reward for her, intending (as is thought) to 
make a present of her beyond sea. During his 
Majesty's stay at New Market, the musitians of 
the towns thereabouts came and played to him 
as he was dressing. 

" One morning Bury-men, another morning 
Cambridge-men, another Thetford, they all 
came with their cloaks and liveries very form- 
ally, which was much liked of by his Majesty^ 
he giving to every company two guineas. His 
Majesty, at his coming home, was treated at 
Bishops-Stafford, in his coach, by a person of 
honour; and the Queen, at a place called Ry- 
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fields^ had a fine treat in the fields, there being 
tables and chairs placed, and a piece of tapstrgr 
for her Majesty to tread upon. 

^^ On Tuesday morning was a great matdi at 
tennis at Whitehall, where his Majesty and hit 
Royal Highness, were present. After which, hit 
Majesty played himself, with one lord of his side^ 
against two more of the nobility ; and his Ma* 
jesty had the better of it.*' ' 

The London Mercury for October 28, ifiSg, 
mentions, that the Duke of Grafton amused 
himself by joining with Lord Dunblane and two 
other noblemen in the violent exertion of rowing 
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a wherry to Erith . 

As they were habited in white satin laced widi 
gold, it may be supposed the novelty of the cir- 
cumstance attracted many spectators; at Greea* 
wich they runfouly in the sailor phrase, of a lar^ 
boat which lay at anchor, and had nearly termi- 
nated their frolick by a complete ducking, if not 
more fatally ; they^ however, reached the place of 
their destination in safety, and dined on board 
Lord Dunblane's pleasure-boat, moored there. 

The Duke was the sacond natural son of 
Charles IL by the Duchess of Cleveland, and his 
having been a naval commander sufficiently ac* 
counts for the eccentricity of this aquatic excur* 
sion. He died in consequence of a womid re^ 
ceived al the si^ of Cork in 169Q. 

A quack 
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A quack who exhibited upon a stage in CoVenC* 
Garden the same year, amused his spectators witll 
taking thirteen grains of some poisonous drug*. 
The German operator, as he was termed, per- 
formed this experiment under the inspection of 
several surgeons and physicians^ and retiring, 
contrived, by means best known to himself, to 
evacuate it, or prevent any visible ill effects from 
a dose that, Benskin says in his Domestic Intelli- 
gence, would have killed twenty men, 

I quote the ensuing paragraph from the Loyal 
Protestant of November 14, 1682, to shew that 
the lawyers had not entirely discontinued the re-^ 
vels, which are more fully noticed in my history 
of the Inns of Court in " Londinium Redivivum." 

" On Saturday last, at the revels in Gray's Inn, 
were several noble personages, as the Prince of 
Burgundy^ an Italian Marquis, &c., where they 
were entertained with variety of dances ; which 
being ended, there was a rich banquet prepared for 
them by Mr. Richard Gipps, a very worthy and 
ingenious gentleman, who is master of the revels^ 
and has constituted a master of the ceremonie»> 
eight revellers, and twelve comptrollers/* 

A few days before, the King published a man^ 
date forbidding the making of " any bonfires, or 
any other public fire-works, upon any festival 
day, or at any other time or times whatsoever, 
without particular direction or orderfirst had from 
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his Majesty, or this board (the C!ouiici(y, or irom. 
the Lord Mayor of London, or by the Justices of 
Peace in their respective limits, upon pain of his 
Majesty's displeasure, and being prosecuted with 
the utmost severity of the law.** 

It might have been supposed^ that the above 
notice was sufficient to prevent the disorders ap* 
prehended from the usual mode of public rejoic^ 
ing ; and yet we find that in November following 
another became necessary, in consequence of a 
brutal assault on the Sieur Citters, ambassador 
from the States General, who, passing with hk 
lady through the streets on the evening of the 
fifths was attacked with fire*brands, squibs, and 
stones^ by which bis lady wsms dangerously 
wounded. 

The Gantte of April 14, 1684, contains an- 
other less important but curious order, similar to 
one in a preceding page. 

" All persons concerned are hereby desired to 
take notice of and suppress all mountebanks, 
rope-dancers, ballad-singers, &c. that have not a 
licence from the master of his Majesty's reveb 
(which, for this present year, are all printed with 
black letters, and the King's arms in red), and 
particularly Samuel Hutherford and - . Irish, 
mountebanks, and William Bevel and Richard 
Olsworth ; and ail those that have licences, with 
red and black letters^ are to come to the office 
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to change them for lijbences as they are now 
altered." 

The caird^players and venders of card» were 
desired to take notice in l684> '^ That for the 
better encouragement of the manufacture of mak- 
ing of playing cards in England (wherein many 
hundred poor people are employed) by direction 
of his Majesty's letters patent (pursuant to char- 
ters and directions of the late King James and 
King Charles)^ an office is erected in Silver- 
street) in Bloomsbury, for sealing all playing 
cards of English make (which will be there first 
survived), that the frauds practised in the mak ^ 
tag of English cards may be prevented, and the 
foreign cards (which are brought in contrary to 
law) may be discovered. 

^^ The price of all cards will be put upon each 
pack, to the end that none under pretence of 
sealing the cards may sell the same at dearer rates ; 
and it will th^eby appear, that the very best^ 
cards shall hs sold in London by the last retailer 
at Jhur pence the pack^ and others at cheaper' 
rates." 

Thomas Neale, Esq^ groom-porter to the King, 
received authority by letters patent, a short time 
after, to license, regulate, or suppress, any gaming^ 
house ; and to prosecute all those who permitted 
lUfflings, ordinaries, or other public games^ with 
ont first obtaining his licence. 

In 
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In the year iGSjy a person who caHed himself 
an Engineer, exhibited a model of Versailles, 
made of copper, and gilt with silver and gold, 
and the gardens and water-works. The dimen*- 
rions were twenty-four feet by eighteen, and it 
was to be seen at Exeter Xhonge^ 

Mr. Kiltigrew published a notice in the Lon- 
don Gazette of February 2, 1687, in these words: 
*^ Whereas his late Majesty^ of blessed memory, 
by his letters patent, dated the 6th of May, in the 
SOth year of his reign, did grant unto Charles 
Killigrew, Esq. the office of master of the revels 
and masquer, with power and authority to license 
all stage-plays, dancers of the ropes, and other 
public shews, &c. 

^^ And whereas Mr. Symms, comptroller of the 
revels, hath pretended to do the same, by giving 
of licences, which hath lately been adjudged 
against Mr. Symms to be the sole right of Mr. 
Killigrew to grant such licences ; of all which it 
is thought fit to give public notice, to prevent the 
abuses which have been formerly committed 
through mistake of the person to whom they 
might address for licences/* 

Mr. Abel the celebrated musician, and one of 
the Royal band, entertained the puUick, and 
demonstrated his loyalty on the evening of June 
18, 1^88, by the performance of an aquatic con* 
cert, 
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The barge prepared for this purpose was richly 
decorated, and illuminated by numerous torches. 
The musick was composed expressly for the occa- 
sion by Signior Fede, master of the Chapel Royal, 
and the performers, * vocal and instrumental, 
amounted to one hundred and thirty, selected as 
the greatest proficients in the science. 

*^A11 ambitious," says the author of Public 
Occurrences, " hereby to express their loyalty 
and hearty joy jfer her Majesty's safe deliverance, 
and the birth of the Prince of fFales'* 

The first performance took place facing White- 
hall, and the second opposite Somerset-house, 
where the Queen Dowager then re^sided. Great 
numbers of barges and boats were assembled, and 
each having flambeaux on board, the scene was 
extremely brilliant and pleasing. 

*^ The musick being ended, all the nobility and 
company that were upon the water gave three 
shouts to express their joy and satisfaction ; and 
all the gentlemen of the musick went to Mr. Abel's 
house, which was nobly illuminated, and hon* 
cured with the presence of a great many of the 
nobility ; out of whose window there hung a fine 
machine full ^ of lights, which drew thither a 
vast concourse of people. 

- *' The entertainment lasted till three of the dock 
the next morning, the musick playing and the 
trumpets sounding all the white : the whole con^* 
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eluding with the healths of their Majesties,*' the 
JPryice of Wales, and the Royal family/' 

The harmony and serenity of the above inno* 
cent amusement originated from the 3&me cau$e^ 
which, in more unenlightened mind3^ produce^ 
very opposite pas^sions. 

On the evening of the 30th of June, the pub- 
lick thought proper to celebrate the discharge of 
the seven Bishops by making of bonfires in the 
streets. We h^ve already seen that Government 
wished to prevent thi3 method of rejoicing; andi» 
on this occasion, a constable, and Madson, the 
head, beadle of St. Clements, attended a fire ii^ 
Beaufort-street to prevent disorders, when the 
mob thinking proper to command a cdachman 
passing to take off his hat, and cry '^ God bless 
the Bishops T the.constable bade him go on. 

This opposition to their pleasure was immedir 
ately resented by the populace, fmd a contest 
ensued, in which the guardians of the night were 
successful ; but some villains returned . to the 
charge with half-pikes and pistols: a shot from 
one of the latter was fired with so good an aim, 
that Madson received it in his back, whence «it 
passed upwards, and Was extracted under his left 
breast. He died on the 4th bf July. 

The Thames seems to have been the favourite 
theatre for the exhibition of the usual testimonies 
of loyalty. io the reigo of Jjames II. The middle 
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of July, 1688, was appointed for the celebration 
of ttie (^ueen^s recovery from her accouchetnenfy 
when a magnificent display of fire-works were 
prepared on the river ; " there being," says Lar- 
kin in his Public Occurrences, ** amongst other 
things two female figures, one with a coronet on 
her head, representing. Firmness, or Stability of 
Empire, the other Plenty, and a third male one 
betokening Bacchus. — Vast preparations are made, 
and great sums of money given, for conveniences 
to see the fire-works to-morrow iiight (July 1 8th) 
which, for cost, quantity, and art, are perhaps 
the most njajjnificent that ever were shewn in the 
world/' 

The impartial Account of remarkable Acci- 
dents, &c. mentions, that the explosion of the 
fire-works gave great satisfaction to the thousands 
who witnessed it; and asserts, that the numerous 
aky and ground rockets or water lances, balloons, 
fire-boxes, &c. were directed with such skill, that 
no kind of injury occurred to the spectators. 

The whole was concluded by repeated dis- 
charges of cannon, which Were answered by others 
fro^i the ships below London bridge. 

We are informed, that Charles II. often amused 
hi inself during his leisure hours with feeding and 
observing his aquatic and other birds kept in St. 
James's Park ; and the London Gazette of Octo- 
ber 30^ l^^Oi gives 1^ tarib^r iUustration of the 
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subject after his decease and the abdication of his 
brother. " WhereaB his Majesty hath empowered 
John and Thomas Webb, gentlemen, keepers of 
the fowl in St. James's Park, as also keepers of 
the game within ten miles of the court of White- 
hall, and the precincts thereof; and information 
being given, that notwithstanding his^ Majesty's 
commands, several persons do molest and kill his 
Majesty's ducks and game within the said limits ; 
it is therefore his Majesty's especial command^ 
that none presume to keep a fowling-piece, gun, 
setting dc^, greyhound, or other dog, net, tunnel, 
trammel, or other unlawful engine, wherewith to 
destroy or kill, or any ways disturb, the game, 
contrary to the law and statute in that case made 
and provided, other than such as shall be by ]aw 
qualified. 

^^ And whoever shall give information to John 
Webb, living in St. James's Park, shall have a 
gratuity for every gun, net, dog, or any engine, 
that shall be seized and taken from any such 
offender. ** Nottingham." 

As the amusement of bull-baiting must be 
slightly noticed in the second part of this work, 
it becomes necessary to state the manner in which 
it was practised at the close of the 1 7th century; 
" Some," says John Houghton, F.R.S. in his 
Collection for Improvement of Husbandry ' and 
Trade, No. 108, August, 1694, " keep him on 
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purpose for the sport of baiting, cutting off the 
tips of his horns, and with pitch, tow, and such 
like matter^ fasten upon them the great horns ci 
oxen, with their tips cut off, and covered with 
leather, least they should hurt the dogs. 

<< Because these papers go into several otlier 
counties, lil say something on the manner of 
baiting the bull, whidh is,, by having a collar about 
his neck, fastened to a thick rope about three^ 
four, or five yards long, hung to a hook, so fa»- 
ten'd to a stake that it will turn round; with 
this the bull circulates to watch his enemy, which 
is a mastiff dog (commonly used to the sport) 
with a short nose, that his teeth may take the 
better hold ; this dog, if right, will creep upon 
his belly, that he may, if possible, get the bull by 
the nose, which the bull as carefully strives to 
. defend, by laying it close to the ground, where 
his horns are also ready to do what in them lies 
to toss the dog ; and this is the true sport. 

'^ But if more dogs than one come at once^ or 
they are cowardly and come under his l^, he 
will, if he can, stamp their guts out 

^^ 1 believe I have seen a dog tossed by a bull 
thirty, if not forty foot high ; and when they are 
tossed either higher or lower, the men above strive 
to catch them on their shoulders, lest the Ml 
might mischief the dogs. 

^* They commonly lay sand about, that if they 
&U upop the ground it may be the <rasier. 
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'^ Notwithstanding this care, a great many dogs 
are kilkd^ more have their limbs broke, ai^ tome 
hold so fast, that by the bull's: swinging ^em 
their*teeth are often brdce out^ 

» • 

"To perfpct the history ^f bulUbaiting, I must 
te{) you; that t])e famed dogs have crosses or 
n>ses of various coloured ribbop p^tuek with pitch 
oil their foreheads, and sudh like' the ladies 'are 
very ready to bestow on dogs or bull that, do 
valiantly ; and when 't is stuck on the bulFs fore* 
head, that dog is hollowed that fetches it ofi^ 
though the true cofirage and art is to hold the bull 
by the nose 'tiU he roars, Which a courteous 

bull scorns to do. 

» 

" Often the men are tossed as well as the dogs ; 
aqd men, bull, and dogs, se^m exceedingly pleas- 
ed, Bud as earnest at the sport as if it were for 
th^ir lives or livelihoods. 

"Many great wagers are laid on both sides^ 
and great journeys will men and dogs go for such 
a diversion. I knew a gentleman that bought a 
bull in Hertfordshire on purpose to go a progress 
with him, at a great charge, into most of the 
great towns in the West of England. 

" This is a sport t))e English itiuch delight in ; 
and not only the baser sort, but the greatest lords 
and ladies.'' 

An advertisement in the Post Boy of February 
}?> 1698^ informed the publick^ that on Thursday 

the 
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the 17th would be a new entertainment called a 
Redoubt, after the Venetian 'manner^ with basset 
banks and other entertainments^ where no per- 
son was to be admitted without sL tieket and 
inasked, or before ten o'clock at night. . 

This masquerade evidently belonged to the 
class of amusement called by the Italians iZI- 
dottos ; but whatever might have been the Jiften- 
tions of the projectors, an order from the West- 
minster sessions, directed to the high bailrflf of 
that city, required himself aiid the petty consta- 
bles of his district to attend before Exeter Ex- 
change from 6 o'clock in the evening till 12 at 
night, for the purpose of preventing the assem- 
bly. 

Th^ Protestant Mercury, of the 23d of the 
next month, gives a paragraph descriptive of one 
of the amusements afforded the Czar Peter the 
Great when in England, which I present tlie reader 
for his entertainment. 

" The Czar sent some days since for Mr. Strin^ 
ger, an Oxford chymist (who is now come to live 
in York Buildings in the Strand) to shew him 
some of the choicest secrets and experiments 
known in England; accordingly Mr. Stringer 
drew up a class (or number) of experiments, viz. 
some in separating and refining of metals and 
minerals, some geometrical, some medicinal, 
others philosophical^ to the number of twenty* 

four 
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four experiments. ' When they were drawn up, 
the Czar elected one to he done first, as if it were 
a probat of the artist's skill ; and it seems it was 
one of the most ditficult operations, which shews 
that tiie Czar is skilPd in natural philosophy : for, 
said Mr. Stringer, if your Majesty knows so well 
how to elect or refuse, in these abstruse matters^ 
you need not send for me, nor any I know in 
England. However, he desired to see that expe-* 
ritnent done, which was performed to his satisfacv 
tion ; it was to melt four metals, with a destroy^ 
in^ mineral ti>gether, as gold, silver, copper, and 
iron, with antimony, into one lump, then to dis* 
solve them all, and then to separate each metal dis- « 
tinct again, without destroying any one of them*. 

^^ It chanced the chemist, after he had made him 
some lead out of its ore, and silver out of that' 
lead, and called the gold from the rest of the 
metals mixt, being transported into a merry vein, 
told the Czar, if his Majesty would wear that 
gold in a ring for his sake, he would make him 
an artificial gem of what colour he pleased to 
name, to set in it, out of an old broom-stafiT and 
a piece of flint, that lay by them. 

'^ His Majesty, being pleased with the fancy, 
ordered it to be done; he staying by himself 
part of the time, and his secretary the rest, till it 
was done, and then it proved so hard that it cuts 
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William IIL, b^ing at that titaie at Newmarket^ 
fifteen masters of the noble science of defence 
went there from London expressly to cut them** 
selves for his amusement.; and it appears from an 
article in a newspaper, that there was a wrestling- 
png in Leicester fields^ where a young mail re- 
ceived so severe a fall a8:to break his neck. 
, The theatre in Dorset Gardens was let to a per- 
son styled the modern Sampson in November 
1699, vrhto proposed to exhibit his muscular abi- 
lities tb^re, twice a week, by lifting of great 
MreightSy breaking ropes, and drawing against a 
b(H:se^ for the moderate admission of one shilling 
each spectator. 


SKETCH OF THB HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH STAGE. 

When we recollect the astonishing number of 
ecclesiastical buildings which are to be found 
entire or in ruins throughout England, it cannot 
be n matter of surprize, that the gravity and su- 
perstition of the people demanded the establish- 
ment of a kind of religious stage; which might 
operftte in a certain degree to amuse as well as 
instruct, in preference to the mere fancies of dra- 
Dfidtistd^ who had to encounter innumerable diffi- 
culties during the interval which occurred be- 
tween the subversion of the Roman power in 
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England and the firm establishment of Chrkti- 
anity. 

The miracles or mysteries, founded on the 
l^nds of saints, and those parts of the Scrip- 
tures best suited to the latter term, most probably 
succeeded the exhibitions of the Circus, ivithin 
the compass of time which was required to reflect 
on the best means of promoting the ends the 
preachers of our faith had in view ; and, however 
we might pronounce upon the propriety of such 
exhibitions if offered at present, it must be ac- 
knowledged, a better expedient could not have 
been devised to answer their purpose. 

Eminent antiquaries, who had made the history 
of the English stage their study, have discovered, 
that a miracle dramatised was performed in the 
abbey of St. Alban's in the year 1110: whether 
Geoffry, a learned Norman, the composer of this 
religious drama, then first introduced the custom, 
is by no means certain. 

Pitz Stephen the monk, who wrote about 1 174, 
says, London had plays representing the working 
of miracles and the suflferings of martyrs ; tliat 
they were well attended we cannot doubt for a 
moment, as there was a double inducement, com- 
pounded of curiosity and devotion. Piew Mow- 
maa and Chaucer both confirm the fact of the 
general approbation with which they were re- 
ceived. - .-./.. ' r . 
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Mr. Warton seemed to think thete dramas ori^ 
ginated from the low buffooneries of fairs; which^ 
he supposes, were co-eval with their establishment, 
in the time of William of Normandy. As those 
became the principal marts for trade, and lasted 
several days, methods were adopted by individuals 
to excite attention and custom, which some parti^ 
cular circumstance deprived them of by the usual 
means. Others, perceiving the balance turned 
against them, found it necessary to exceed their 
neighbours in attraction; and thus, by degrees, 
fairs became places of amusement, as well as of 
traffick, where the idle and the dissipated mixed 
with the industrious. 

** The Clergy observing,'* says Mr. W. " that 
the entertainments of dancing, musick, and mi*^ 
mickry, exhibited at these protracted annual ce^ 
lebrities, made the people less religious, by pro* 
motmg idleness and a love of festivity, proscribed 
these sports, and excommunicated the performers. 
But, finding that no regard was paid to their 
censures, they changed, their plan, and determined 
to take these recreations in their own hands« 
They turned actors; and, instead of profane mum-^ 
xneries, presented stories taken from legends or 
the BiUe;' 

It would be folly to dispute the probability of 
this custom having been derived from the Conti- 
nent ; and yet I am inclined to give the merit of 
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its invention td a nobler cause thftti that Mr. W 
ascribes it to^ as I have already intimated. It ma^ 
be vv«ll for us who are Protestants to say^ that 
mountebanks^ minstrels^ and jugglers were pro- 
scribed and excommunicated by the Clergy, " and 
that no regard was paid to their censure ;** had 
Mr. W., however, reflected an instant on what 
he asserted, he must have been convinced of his 
error in making that assertion:— ^a^co^mzinico- 
tion was too serious a matter in the Roman C^- 
tholic communion to contend with; and argu- 
ment is not necessary to convince the reader, that 
no man dared make his appearance in publick 
who had excited the vengeance of the Church. 

His theory, therefore, naturally falls to the 
ground, and my own will remain in some d^ree 
established.^ 

It requires very little sagacity to imagine the 
nature of these representations, which were des- 
titute of almost every modem requisite to make 
them tolerable. The characters were probably 
habited not altogether incorrectly, as we know 
that our first parents were exhibited naked in one 
part of a mystery, and clothed witti the leaf in 
another ; and why should we suppose our ances- 
tors were less particular with the descendants of 
Adam and Eve, and their brethren ? 

The Harleian MS. 12013, ^* contains an ample 
detail of the sacred dramas performed at Chester 
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in 1337 by the trading companies of the. city; 
amongst which w^s the Creation by the drap^^^ 
the Deluge by the tanners, &c. &c. In compog- 
ing them, the authors had the .impiety and pre- 
sumption to introduce the Divinity ; though, in 
common justice it must be allowed, they thought 
of nothing less than impiety on these occasions. 

It would be assuming more authority as criticks 
than our information warrants to condemn the 
mysteries further, as we cannot possibly ascertain 
whether any machinery was used at the earliest 
periods of their invention, which, we know, was 
adopted near their decline ; indeed, vft even have 
a list of some of the properties of the Mystery of 
Tobit, exhibited at Lincoln in 1563, in the Gen* 
tlemain's Magazine for 1787: an item from this 
will be sufficient. " First, Hell-mouth, with a 
nethor chap.'' As an illustration of this entrance 
to the place of punishment, Harsenet says, in his 
Declaration of Popish Imposture, I603, 
. " It was a pretty part in the old church plays, 
when the nimble Vice would skip up nimbly like 
a Jackanapes into the Devil's neck, and ride the 
De!vil a course, and belabour him with his wooden 
dagger:till he made him roar, whereat the people 
would laugh to see the Devil so vice*haunted." ' 

According to Mr. Malone, and the authorities 
fae. cites, Moralities were the next gradation to« 
jvards the present mode of dramatic exhibition; 
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and they consisted of allegory. Mr. Warton ob- 
serves, " The Moralities indicate dawnings of the 
dramatic art: they contain some rudiments of a 
plot, and even attempt to delineate characters, 
and to paint manners. From hence, the gradual 
transition to real historical personages was natu- 
ral and obvious." 

The reader will find some of the uses made of 
allegory in my history of London, in the pageants 
exhibited in honour of Henry VI., and many par- 
ticulars of the performance of dramas in the 
church-yard of St. Katharine Cree. 

The first appearance of Moralities is supposed 
to have been in the reign of Edward IV. ; but 
these did not immediately banish the mysteries, 
as that event may be attributed to the statute of 
34 and 35 Henry VII I., aimed at all religious 
plays, which it pronounced pestiferous and noi- 
some to the commonweal. • 

Polydore Vergil was of opinion, that the lords of 
misrule, dances, masques, mummeries, plays, &c. 
&c. were derived from the Roman Saturnalia. 
The same author asserts, it was customary for the 
English, in the reign pf Henry II., to enter-* 
tain their friends with scenic amusements and 
ipasques of the most magnificent description, at 
Christmas. 

In the reign of Heijry IV. an act of Parliament 
passed, which applied to Wales, and was to the 
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following purport: ^^ To eschew many diseases 
and mischiefs which hath happened before this 
time in the land of Wales, by many wasters, 
rimours, minstrels, and other vagabonds, it is or-* 
dained and established, that no master rl)ymer, 
minstrel, nor vagabond, be in any wise sustained 
in the land of Wales, to make cpmmoithes nor 
gathering upon the people there.** 

The changes in the national religion, that occur- 
red in the three following reigns, suppressed and 
introduced, and again suppressed, this description 
of dramas; and, according to Prynne, the last 
mystery offered to public view in England was 
in the reign of James I., at Ely-house, Holborn, 
in compliment to Gondomar the Spanish ambas- 
sador. Amongst the other blessings introduced 
by printing may perhaps be included the gradual 
decay of the Mysteries and Moralities. , The 
diffusion of general knowledge exposed the absur- 
dities with which they abounded, and prepared 
the public mind for requiring more rational en- 
tertainment ; besides, by this means the learned 
were enabled to convey their sentiments on im- 
provement to a soil now fit to receive them. 

Dr. Percy mentions an instance which - occur- 
red, he supposes, about 15 10, when John Rastall, 
brother-in-law to Sir Thomas More, published 
'^ A new Interlude, and a m^ry, of the nature of 
the iiij Elements, declaring many proper points 
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of philosophy naturally and dyvers straunge 
Landys.'* 

It is well known, that players of some descrip- 
tion were entertained by Henry VII. ; and Mr. 
Malone has quoted through Mr. Grose several 
items from two books kept in the Remembran- 
cer's office in the Exchequer^ which furnish the 
following information: That the Queen-mother 
had a poet ; that there was a Welsh " rhymer ** 
in the household ; that the Lord Privy Seal had 
a fool, the King a tumbler on the ropes, French 
players^ and employed the players of London ; 
that the expences of two plays in the hall was 
26s. 8d,; that the players received 5/, as a reward; 
and that some were so poor as to beg by the way, 
to whom the Monarch gave 6s. 8d. 

The persons associated as players at this time 
were evidently itinerant, and probably acted at 
any inn where an audience could be collected^ 
and were at all times ready to exhibit at the man- 
sions of the rich. 

They had made some further progress in the 
public estimation in the reign of Edward VL; 
but it was not till that of Elizabeth when the 
established players performed in temporary 
theatres, erected in the court-yards of Inns ; and 
it is possible the two regular theatres of the Black 
and White Friars were the consequence of a li- 
cence granted by the Queen in 15 74 to James 
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Biirbtig^ atid othet*s/ to act during her pleasure 
in any part of England. 

" In the time of Shakespeare," says Mr, Ma- 
lone, ^^ there were seven principal theatres, three 
private houses, namely, that in Blackfriars, that 
iti WhiteiViars, and the Cockpit or Phoenix in 
Drury-lane, and four that were called public 
theatres, viz. the Globe on the Bankside, the 
Curtain in Shoreditch, the Red Bull at the upper 
end of St. John street, and the Fortune in White 
Cross street \ besides those, there were the Swan, . 
the Rose, and the Hope, which were closed 
through want of success in the succeeding reign* 

John Field, who published a Declaration of 
God's Judgement at Paris Gardens, which the 
profane part of the community called an acci- 
dent, mentions, that the Corporation of London 
applied to Queen Elizabeth, about 1580, to so- 
licit the suppression of " all heathenish plays and 
interhides" usually acted on the Sunday; *^and 
not long after, many godly citizens' and well- 
Sisposed gentlemen of London," viewing play- 
houses and gaming-houses as so many traps tp 
involve youth in future misery, and perceiving 
the injury and encroachments upon morality that 
would follow upon forbearance, exclusive of the 
disgrace and dishonour attached in consequence 
to the government of the city,^ waited on those 
magistrates who were known to be of a pious turn 
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of ihind^ and^ representing the above cir<!Qm* 
stances^ entreated they would take immediate 
measures to reform the abuses they denounced* 

In consequence of the favourable reception of 
these complainants^ the magistrates in question 
are said to have approached the throne with a re- 
quest, that the Queen and her council would cause 
the expulsion of all performers from London, and 
permit the destruction of every theatre and gam- 
ing-house within their jurisdiction, " which ac- 
cordingly was effected; and the play-houses in 
Gracious-street, Bishopsgate- street, thai nigh 
Paul's, that on Ludgate-hill, and the White Friers, 
were quite put down and suppressed by the care 
of these religious senators.** 

If we credit the assertion, that Elizabeth was 
highly pleased with the gross humour aad infi- 
nite whim of Falstaff) and that she actually caused 
•the writing of the Merry Wives of Windsor, by 
requesting Shakespeare to compose -a co»edy, 
making the facetious knight U)/e hero of the plot, 
it will not r^iequire much penetration to perceive, 
that h^ compliance with the wishes of the citi- 
zens of London was rather forced than natural; 
aiid this ccmjecture is supported by the fact of the 
iiomediate re-establishment of theatres in privi- 
leged places without their jurisdiction. 

Indeed, the difierent acts of our Monarchs on 
this head have in all probabijity ever been at vari- 
ance 
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anoe with their feelings, as we do not hear a word 
of suppressing the office of master of the revels, 
whose express original employment was to arrange 
the scenic and pastoral amusements of the Court, 
which was afterwards extended to the licensing 
plays out of its verge. 

Were we to form an opinion of the morals of 
any particular period by one single circumstance, 
it would appear, that the age of Elizabeth and 
that of her successor had a high sense of the pro- 
priety which ought to attach to the female cha- 
racter, as no female had then appeared upon the 
stage. 

A very warm and a very learned controversy 
took place between Dr. Gager and Master Rai- 
noldes, respecting the Theatre and its attendant 
consequences: the latter maintained, that thea- 
trical performances wei-e vicious and improper in 
every point of view ; the former, who had written 
several plays, was as ardent in their defence : and, 
it seems, the origin of the dispute was the custom 
still continued at Westminster School, where the 
youth, in imitation of the antient practice of the 
Universities, act the plays of Terence. Gager 
had felt himself injured by some of the expres- 
sions of his opponent; and the latter observes, 
*^ Yea, although you say it grieveth them not a 
little, that they should in private, but much more 
in public, be charged with infamy, I believe and 
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hope so much the better of them : knowing that 
there is a grief to repentance^ which the Lord 
worketh in hiS by such reproofs ; and it was well 
with Peter when he wept bitterly. Wherefore, 
having this perswasion of your players, even of 
them for whose parts I charged plays most, 
namely, Hippodamia, Melantho, the nymph 
Phaedra and her nurse; if I should have noted 
them as [infamous; them, I say, not their parts; 
these plays, and not players ; I should have taken 
on me the judgment; that belongeth unto the 
Searcher of hearts and reins, and spoken against 
mine own conscience ; which, if you have made 
them believe I love them so ill, by reason of the 
bad conceit I have of ^them, that I would do of 
spite and malice to discredit them : yet, let me 
entreat them to think I love myself better, than 
that I would through their sides wound mine own, 
who, when I was about the age that they are, six- 
and-twenty years since, did play a woman's part 
upon the same stage, the part of Hypolita." 

This moralist would have been miserable in- 
deed had he lived to witness the conduct of cer- 
tain shameless females, who have disgraced the 
stage since his time ; if he severely reproved the 
master and students of a college, for the former 
permitting the latter to appear in the dress, and 
utter the sentiments, of a woman, what would 
have been his feelings had he heard the licentious 
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speeches composed by Dryden, Mrs. Behn, and 
others, pronounced by a Woffington, &c. &c. 

Another cause of complaint agaihst Gager was, 
the performance of the plays alluded to on Stm-* 
day evenings ; from which the author digresses to 
the non-resident clergy, who, he hints, encou- 
raged this description of amusement. " Those 
idle pastors of the church, evil beasts, and slow 
'bellies, who have mouths and speak not, eyes and 
^ee not, feet and go not, who feed themselves and 
not their flocks." 

The court was extremely partial to splendid 
amusements ; it is, therefore, not to be wondered 
at, that the manners of James and his consort had 
their advocates. Wilson says, in his life of that 
Monarch, the Court was a continued maskarado, 
where the Queen ^^ and her ladies, like so many 
•sea-nymphs or Nereides, appeared often in vari- 
ous dresses, to the ravishment of the beholder : 
the King himself being not a little delighted with 
such fluent elegances as made the nights more 
glorious than the days." 

Were we doubtful on the subject before, whe- 
ther the grave and learned professors of the com- 
mon law delighted in the common amusements of 
the world, Prynne would remove those doubts 
by his charging them with the " evil custom and 
worse example of admitting common actors and 
interludes upon their two grand festivals to recre- 
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ate themselves withal, notwithstanding the statute 
0f our kingdom (of which lawyers, of all others, 
should be most observant) have branded all pro- 
fessed stage-players for infamous rogues, and stage- 
plays for unlawful pastimes, especially on Lord's 
days, and other solemn holidays, on which these 
grand days ever fall." An assertion in this writer's 
dedication renders it a matter of no sut-prize that 
lawyers were seduced into a partiaKty for the 
stage, as it must have been pretty general, if his 
stationer informed him truly, that " zhove forty 
tk&usand play books" had been printed within 
the two preceding years ; which must indeed have 
found more purchasers than the choictest sermons^ 
if the copies were all sold within a reasonable 
period. This demand will be in some degree ac- 
counted for, when it is remembered, there were 
then six theatres in London, and that the city 
and suburbs did not occupy one-fourth of the 
present extent. The Fortune and Red Bull were 
at that time re-built and enlarge«l, and the White 
fViars theatre was jnst erected. 

The then moralists, it seems, universally reject- 
ed the public stage. Those performances, purely 
academical, and acted by the students and others, 
permitted by heads of colleges, they thought, 
might be tolerated, provided no obscenity, scur- 
rility, profaneness, amorous love toys, wantonness, 
or efifeminacy, was obtruded on the spectators;. 
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and provided they contained no female characters^ 
and the consequent customs of clippings or em- 
bracements, invocations of heathen gods and 
goddesses, the appearance of males in female 
attire or rich dresses, that they were seldom re- 
presented, and always in Latin, gratis* It would 
be folly and injustice for a modem admirer of 
theatrical exhibitions to reject all that Prynne 
asserts in his " Histrio-mastix," I633, as fanatical 
prejudice and spleen, as he really pointed out 
many gross and shocking abuses, in speaking of 
the proikneness of the English stage, which were 
overlooked or not observed by the mass of the 
publick. Indeed, the blasphemy of it, " a sin too 
frequent," he observes, " in our modern stag^- 
plays, where these dreadful names (to our shame, 
plays ruin be it written) are most desperately pro- 
faned, most atheistically blasphemed. Witness 
our own late religious statute of tertio Jacobi, 
chapter 21, where our Sovereign Lord the King, 
together with the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and Commons in that Parliament assembled, for 
the preventing and avoiding of the great abuse of 
the holy name of God in stage-^plays and inter- 
ludes, which then grew common, enacted this 
pious law (which is seldom or never put in exe- 
cution, because few else but such who delight in 
blasphemy, and therefore are unlikely to prove 
informers against it, resort to stage-plays), that if 
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at ^ny time or times after that session of Parlia- 
ment determined, any person or persons in any 
stage-play, interlude, may-game, or pag^ant^ 
should jestingly or profanely speak or use the 
holy name of God, or of Jesus Christ, or of the 
Holy Ghost, or of the Trinity, which are not to 
be spoken on but with fear and reverence ; that 
for every such offence by him or them committed^ 
he or they should forfeit ten pounds." 

As it is not my intention to dwell upon the 
various acts intended to repress the amusements 
of the stage, and that of dice and bowling, it will 
be sufficient to say, they may be traced from the 
time of Richard II. to the close of the period 
comprehended in this volume. In the statute of 
first James I. it is declared and enacted, that from 
thenceforth no authority given, or to be given or 
made, by any baron of this realm, or any other 
honourable personage of greater degree, unto any 
interlude-players, m'mstrels, jugglers, bearward, or 
any other idle person or persons whatsoever, using 
any unlawful games or plays, to play or act, should 
be available to free or discharge the said persons, 
or any of them^ from the pains and punishments 
of rogues, of vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, in 
the said statutes (those of Eliz,) mentioned. 

In compiling this article, it is next to an im- 
possibility to avoid the charge of partiality. The 
friends of the theatre, whatever may be said by 
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its opppaentfi^ could not have been universally 
profligate : thousands must before 1633, and since 
that period, have gone to scenic representations, 
with minds and intentions and conduct as pure 
as that of Prynne, or any other vehement censurer 
of them » At the same time we must admit, thr.t 
aft author who ^rote a Refutation of an Apology 
for Actors, under the signature of 1. G., came 10 
all probability very near a just description of the 
frequenters of the theatre about 16QO. In con- 
eluding his work, this I. G. observes, " I will 
only describe briefly, who for the most part they 
are who run madding unto plays. In general 
the vulgar sort, in whom Cicero pro Plaiioo saith^ 
* there is no reason, counsel, or discretion.* But 
to particularize some only among all : the profane 
gallant, to feed his pleasure ; the city dames, to 
laugh at their own shames ; the country clown, to 
tell wonders when he comes home of the vanity 

he hath seen ; the bawds^ to entice ; the w s 

and courtesans, to let themselves to sale ; the cut- 
purse, to steal ; the pick-pocket, to filch ; the 
knave, to be instructed in cousening tricks; 
youth, to learn amorous conceits ; some for one 
wicked purpose, some for another ; none to any 
good intent, but all fruitlessly to spend their 
time. But among any others that go to the 
theatres, when shall you see an antient citizen, 
a chaste matron^ a modest maid, a grave senator^ 
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a wise magistrate, a just judge, a godly preaclier, 
a religious man not blinded in ignorance, but 
making conscience of his ways. You shall never 
^e any of those at plays ; for they count it shame- 
ful and ignominious, even an act of reproach that 
i«ay redound unto them." 

Eveiy person who has read the plays of Shak^ 
speare, whidi were acted at the very time these 
self-sufficient censors wrote, must be convinced, 
that however true the former part of the above 
quotation may be, the latter is either totally un- 
founded, or the taste of the publick, and even the 
powers of discrimination common to modern in- 
dividuals, was entirely dormant or extinguished 
by the cold applics^tion of Puritanism- The citi- 
zen, however antient, the matron, however chaste, 
die maid as modest as innocence itself, the gi-ave 
senator, the wise magistrate, the just judge, the 
preacher, and the religious layman, each in his 
or her particular situation, might, at that precise 
instant, have received sudi' lessons from Shak- 
speare as can only be excelled by the admoni- 
tions of decided inspiration, and such too as tlie 
geniuses of fifty Prynnes and his coadjutors could 
never have produced with all their classical deduc- 
tions. 

Had these authors given the praise justly me- 
rited to the passages of Shakspeare's plays which 
have been quoted a thousand times by the best of 
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moralists in support of their morality, and cen* 
sured those indecencies that are unfortunately 
slightly scattered throughout them, we should 
have felt ourselves convinced of their impartiality 
and good intentions ; but to describe the produc- 
tions of our immortal bard in the common mass 
of plays^ " as the common idol and prevailing evil 
of our dissolute and degenerous age/* which " had 
their rise from hell, yea, their birth and pedigree 
from the very devil himself," is so false, so base> 
and so malicious, that Iconfess I am almost ashamed 
to give the assertions of such an author on other 
points relating to amusements as worthy of credit 
from my readers. 

It may be perceived by many circumstances 
in Prynne's work, that our old play-wrights were 
accustomed to derive most of the plots of their 
representations from the Heathen Mythology* 
" In all our stage-plays," says this zealot, *^ we 
have most usually the parts and persons of devils^ 
gods and goddesses, of Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 
Venus, Vulcan, Saturn, Cupid, Neptune, Mer- 
cury, Esculapius, Hercules, Pluto, Bacchus, Ceres, 
Minerva, Diana, Juno, Proserpina, Flora, Priapus, 
and others, with a, crowd of muses, nymphs, sa^ 
tyrs," &c, &c. ; and, to their credit, they are also 
said by him to have introduced every description 
of persons to the notice of their audiences: 
*' There is scarce one devil in hell> hardly a noto* 

rious 
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HoUs sin bf sinner upon earth, either of modern oc 
antient times, but hath some part or other in 
stage-plays ;" and this perfection he conceived an 
argument against them, as if the exhibition of 
wickedness oppressing and destroy-ing the inno* 
cent, did not cause a glowing indignation against 
the aggressor. Who, since the time of Prynne, 
has beheld the crimes of those fell murderers, 
Macbeth and Richard III. revived upon the stage, 
that did not recoil with horror from the view, 
and retire from the theatre doubly prejudiced 
against tyranny and usurpation ; or who has seen 
the Venetian Jew seizing upon his victim, and 
his escaping through the grand scene of justice, 
administei^ and exalted by the acts and senti- 
ments of Portia, without feeling all the agitation 
and triumph of generous benevolence? Surely 
Prynne never witnessed these scenes, or he must 
have become a friend to the stage, when thus 
employed to discountenance vice, and rouse the 
generous passions of the publick : on the contrary, 
he whines, 

^^ O that our players, oiar play-haunters, would 
now seriously consider, that the persons whose 
parts, whose sins they act and see, are even then 
yelling in the eternal flames of hell for these par- 
ticular sins of theirs, even then, whiles they are 
playing of these sins, these parts of theirs on the 
stage ! Oh that they would now remember: the^ 

sighs, 
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sighs, the groans^ the tears^ the anguish, weeping 
and gnashing of teeth, the cr}'s and shrieks that 
these wickednesses cause in hell, whiles they, are 
acting applauding, committing, and laughing at 
them in the play-house. And this, if there be 
any spark of humanity, of Christianity, any fear 
of God, of sin, of hell, remaining in them, would 
soon embitter the most sugred stage-plays to their 
soqIs^ and engage them to detest them (unless 
they are marked out for hell), for such like tor- 
ments as those now sustain.'* 

I shall only observe upon this quotation, that 
those persons enduring endless torments should 
either be totally forgotten, as unworthy of human 
recollection ; or their misconduct should be repre- 
sented in strong colours, to shew the consequences 
of vice. Were history to be entirely suppressed, 
the world would become a dismal blank as to the 
past, and the probability of the future ; if it is to 
serve as a lesson of experience, the historian who 
gjives it most colouring, or who paints it with 
most force to the mind, should be admired in pro- 
portion ; and Mr. Prynne gives a strong proof of 
his agreeing with me in this particular, by the 
numerous sombre pictures he has sketched from 
the antients to prejudice the public against plays. 
He has, as far as his abiUties permitted, personi- 
fied his arguments ; and no poor player ever acted 
a sin with more pleasui-e than he has painted those 

peculiar 
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peculiar to them. As an act of justice to the 
memory of Shakspeare^ and as a just rebuke for 
the above shocking adjuration^ I shall give the 
following beautiful lines from the former; and 
thus Jet the reader judge between the contempo- 
raiy accuser and accused : 

'^ TTis slander; 

Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose 

tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile, whose breath 
Rides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All comers of the world, kings, queens, and states. 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous slander enters.'* 

CyMB£LIN£. 

The spleen and vehemence of Prynne is some- 
times useful in pointing out the actual state of the 
stage : thus, in his 21dthpage, he leads us to sup-^ 
pose the dresses of the performers were rich, and, 
if not superb, they were characteristic. This 
writer, who would have modelled his country- 
men after the antients, and was ready to trample 
every thing modern under his feet, had beeii 
praising the Lacedemonian law, which confined 
rich clothing to the prostitute : ^^ a law,^* he con- 
tinues, " which would well befit our nations, our 
times, which, Proteus-like, are always changing 
shape and fashion, and, like the moon, appear 
from day to day in diflferent forms. The minor is 
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evident by experience^ which finds an whole ward«- 
robe of all gaudy pompous vestiments ; a conflu- 
ence of >aU whorish, immodest, lust- provoking, 
attires ; a strange variety of all efieminate, lewd, 
fantastic^ outlandish, apish, fashions (or disguises 
rather) at the play-house, sufficient to excite a 
very hell of noysome lusts in the most mortified 
actors and spectators bowels." 

If we accept the above words in their full sense^ 

the theatre must have been supported with libe« 

rality by its managers, and the audiences werie 

not disgusted by the confounding of nations rand 

characters, as they were by the representatipn of 

female characters by males, and the still more 

horrid embraces and kisses lavished in almost 

every scene. The first chorus to the Prophetess 

by Beaumont and Fletcher, affords further light 

on this subject, which concludes in these words : 

" Yet with such art the subject is conveyed. 

That every scene and passage shall be clear, 

Ev'n to the grbssest understanding here.*' 

In the pantomimic part that follows, Delphia 

IS mentioned as having raised, a mist, which shews 

that considerable progress had been made in the 

deceptions of scenery. The same piece exhibits 

some other incidents which explain the uses of 

independent machinery. Diocles and Drusilla are 

^0Sli near a well, musick is heard, a« if from its 

V ^epth, flowers spring from the surfape, and s^ 

spirit 
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spirit ascends ; Drusilla observes, " See, Sir, those 
from out the well spring to your entertainment ;** 
and in the Knight of Malta, '^ an altar is disco* 
vered with tapers, and a book on it. The two 
bishops stand on each side of it. Mountferrat, as 
the song is singing, ascends up the altar.^ 

Dancing was considered at this time an indis- 
pensable appendage to most of the plays per- 
formed. . " Those plays," says Pr3mne, " which 
are commonly attended and set forth with lascivi- 
ous, mixed, effeminate, amorous dancing, either 
of men with women, or youths in women*s appa« 
rel, are undoubtedly sinful, yea, utterly unlawful 
unto Christians. But all our popular stage-plays 
are commonly thus attended, and set forth." In- 
deed he goes further, and declares, " It be now 
so much in use, in fashion^ and request, amongst 
us, that many spend more hours (more days and 
nights) in dancing than in praying ; I might add^ 
working too." From this fact it may be argued^ 
that the introduction of dances upon the stage 
was in some measure an act of necessity on the 
side of the managers and authors ; and, in many 
instances, they were produced with so little skill, 
that they might be considered rather an excre- 
scence than a part of the connected performance, 
in ^* Women pleased,*' however, a masquerado of 
several shapes and dances was exhibited, which 
carries on the plot with propriety. 

G2 The 
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The general propensity for dancing excited 
considerable ferment amongst the Puritans and 
the over-£ealou8 friends of morality, who sent 
the innocent and guilty dancer with indiscrimi^ 
nate fury to the loader r^ions. The gay and 
sprightly emotions of the mind, which were given 
by the Divinity to his creatures, with reason to 
controul them, the joys of social intercourse 
when all external objects are foi^tten, were un- 
known to Humfryes, Reynolds, Babington, Per- 
kins, Elton, Dod, Lake, Brinsley, Andrews, Wil- 
liams, Downham, Ames, and many others who 
wrote before Prynne, as they unanimously con- 
curred in denouncing this fascinating art. The 
latter gives the climax : " I would the dancing, 
wanton (that I say not whorist) Herodiasses, the 
effeminate sinqua pace caranto frisking gallants of 
our age, together with our rustic hobling satyrs, 
nymphs, and dancing fairies, who spend their 
strength, their time (especially the Easter, Whit- 

« 

son. Midsummer, and Christmas season) in lewd 
lascivious dancing, would now seriously consider* 
And this would teach them, not only to abandon 
all such dancing themselves, but likewise to witfan 
draw their children, especially their daughtens^ 
from the dancing school.'* 

A practice derived from the antients was in full 
fevour at this time ; which was, the introduction 
oi pastorals and songs between the aets^ to re^ 

lieve 


iieve the tcedibm consequent to the necess&ry 
repose of the actorij from their labours : those 
were stigmatieed by the Puritans as ^^ adulterous, 
obscene, lascivious songs and wa^ton pastorals, 
which add strength and, fuel to men's lusts,*' . in 
the aggregate, which is certainly untrue. Had 
they, on the contrary, sslid hdlf of the number 
were of this description, it would have been im- 
possible to have denied the charge ; they also ex- 
tended it to private meetings. Surely they could 
not mean those of friends on visits to each other, 
but the convivial meetings of public houses. Vet 
Queen Elizabeth seems to sanction the idea that 
indecencies of this kind prevailed, as ishe directed 
that the church-gardens generally should enquire 
whether ** any minstrels or any oth^r persons did 
^se to sing or say any songs or ditties that be vile 
and unclean." Thftt the reader may form a judge- 
ilient foi" himself, Whether all the songs of the 
stage were impure when Prynne wrote, I shall 
give one from the Passionate Madnlan from the 
Muses of Beaumont and Fletcher t 

^' Heilce all you v&in delights^ 

As shott as are tlie nights^ 

Whereiti you ^end yoiir folly 5 

There's fiou^t ift this life swett. 

If meti were wise to sfee% 

Bot ^»nly ipeltocholy. 

Oh nwMtest iMkiicbdly ! 

Welcome 
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Wdcome fold'd arms, and fixed eyes ; 
A sigh that piercing mortifiei^ ; 
A look that's fastened to the ground ; 
A tongue cbainM> up without a sound ; 
Fountain heads and pathless groves, 
Places which passion loves ; 
Moon-light walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly hous'd, save bats and owls. 

A midnight bell, a parting groan. 

These are the sounds we feed upon. 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley ; 

Nothing's so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy.** 

Had our violent declaimers lived at present, 
when the orchestras of the theatres are filled with 
performers of exquisite taste and skill, whose per- 
formances are calculated to give effect to the most: 
intricate movements of our composers, what words 
would they have selected to express their detesta- 
tion, when the inferior accompaniments of the 
stage in the time of James I. excited the following 
rancorous expressions : " That stage-plays (which 
have all other inescating Iust*inflaming solicita^ 
tions accompanying them, that either human pra- 
vity or Satan's policy qan invent) are attended 
with such lascivious amorous muaick, which is apt 
to captivate men*s chastity, and foment their lusts ; 
it is more than evident, not only by modem ex- 
perience (our play-houses re^oUading alvmyis with 

such 
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such voluptuous melody) but likewise by the 
suffrage of sundry Pagan an4 Christian authors, 
both antient and modern.*' 

We find by these gentlemen, that the sinners 
who attended our theatres were generally merry 
sinners ; in short, they conceived it evident, that 
they actually visited the playhouse through no 
other motive but to be exhilarated, and pass away 
their time in mirth ; " to laugh till their sides do 
ache again at the clown*s behaviour, or some other 
merry jests and passages ;'* which laughter and 
pleasure, producing infinite good humour, they 
expressed in the right antient way of clapping 
their hands, and by loud acclamations^-*-- a custom 
introduced by the Romans, and continued to the 
present moment. In these hours of hilarity we 
are told, that the visitants of the theatres expended 
2d. sd. 4d. 6d. I2d. iSd. 3s. and sometimes 4 oi" 
5 shillings at each visit; but the latter sums must 
have been including coach or boat hire, tobacco^ 
wine, or beer. The expence, and the facts men** 
tioned in the following quotation from " Gosson*s 
Sch<^ol of Abrfse,'* were serious objections against 
the then state of the ?tage, without mentioning 
the reprehensible language and sentiments too 
often repeated. "In Rome,** says the author 
alliided to, " it was the fashion of wanton young 
men to place themselves as nigh as they could to 
the courtezans, to present them pomegranates, to 

play 
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play with <iieir garments, and wait on them home 
when the, sport, was done. In the playhouses at 
London, it is the fashion of youths to go first into 
the yards, and to carry their eye through every 
gallery; then like unto ravens^ where they spy 
the carrion thither they fly, and press as near to 
the fairest as they can^ Instead of pomegranates 
they give them pippins, they dally with their gar- 
ments to pass the time, they minister talk upon all 
oc^asi<His, and either bring them home to their 
houses oh sntiall acquaintance, or slip into taverns 
when the plays are done* He thinketh best of 
his paiilted sheath, and taketh himself for a jolly 
fellow, that is noted of most to be busiest with 
women in all such places •'' 

It is necessary in this place to remind the reader 
that plays were sometimes performed on Sundays^ 
when a greater number of persons were at leisure 
to attend them than on the working days. Thos« 
who have observed our antient inns, which com-* 

« 

pose a quadrangular court, with galleries on ea^ 
aide of the square, will immediately comprehend 
the ioftxsi of our old theatres : indeed, inns went 
frequently used for this purpose. This cii^um* 
itapce explains the wprdf , ^^ it is the fashion of 
youths to go first into the yard, and to cany 
their ejre through every gallery .** When the un- 
.eertain^ of our climate is recollected, we are vBh* 
cjined to wonder that these ina-Uke theatres ha4 
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any visitors, is th^ audiences most frequently l^re 
been wei^ though canvas was stretched across the 
upper part of the area during showers. The 
Olobe^ and perhaps one or two others, difi^ed lA 
the Qtitline; their names were^ at the time we ara 
treating of> the Cockpit and Drury Lane, Black-* 
friars playhouse, Duke Humphrey's, the Red 
Bull, and another in Turnbull-street, besides the 
Globe and Bankside theatres. "O that thi« 
goodly law (one which Prynne speaks of) wert 
now ia force with Christians! Then plftys and 
pastimes^ on LorcT^ day evenings, would not be 
«o frequent ; then those who had served God at 
prayers and sarmons in the day time would not 
so seriously serve the world, the flesh, the devil, in 
dancing, dicing, mlisks, imd stage-plays, in the 
night.** 

It is a matter of r^ret, that a serious complaint 
urged ftgtiinst the theatre in its earliest stages still 
exists. We might imagine, indeed, that the fol* 
lowing paragraph, with some amelioraiion, was 
intended to apply to many modem frequenters of 
the playhouse^ were it not distinguished by the 
peculiar style of Master Prynne. " Our own eit* 
perience can sufficiently inform us, that plays atMl 
playhoufies are the frequent causes of many mur^ 
<l€rs, ducis^ quafrefo, debates; ootasioned some^ 
times by reason of some dlfFertoce dbout % boxi 
a seat^ or place, upon the stage ; sometimes bjr 

intruding 
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intruding too boldly into some fenmle^s company; 
sometimes by reason of some amorous, scurrilous^ 
or disgraceful words, that are uttered of or to some 
female spectators ; sometimes by reason of some 
flqpeeches or passages of the play, particularly ap- 
plied to some persons present or absent ; some- 
times by reason of some husbands, w masters, 

or corrival's jealousy, or affront, whose wife, 
w y or mistress, being there in person, is per- 
haps solicited, abused, or jeared at in his presence ; 
sometimes by risason of the apprentices resort to 
playhouses, especially on Shrove Tuesday; some- 
times by means of other accidents and occasions. 
Many have been the murders, more the quarrels, 
the duels, that have grown from our stage-plays, 
whose large encomiums of rash valour, duels, for- 
titude, generosity, impatientcy, homicides, tyran- 
ny, and revenge, do so exasperate men's raging 
passions, and make them so impatient of the very 
smallest injury, that nothing can satisfy, can ex- 
piate it, but the offender's blood. Hence it is that 
some players, some play-haunters, now living, not 
satisfied with the murder of one, have embrued 
their barbarous un-christian hands in the blood of 
two, of three, if not of four several men. And so 
far are they from ruing the odiousness of thesQ 
their bloody deeds, that tliey glory in the num- 
ber of their murders as the very trophies of their 
valour." 

We 
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; We t^antiot <Ksprove die truth of Prynne s ac- 
count of the dissentions and fatal quarrels origi* 
nating at theatres ; we must, therefore, admit it^ 
and nearly perhaps in its full extent. That such 
a man should look for Divine punishments on the 
x^rimes thus perpetrated is peffectly natural, nor 
were they by any means undeserving of it : yet I 
think, though several circumstances occurred that 
were in themselves punishments, we may venture 
to doubt that fire <:am€ from heaven and caused 
" the sudden fearful burning, even to the ground^ 
both of the Olobe and Fortune playhouses, tm 
man perceiving how these tires came,** unless we 
suppose that heaven suggested it to the mind of 
a fanatic ; it would be performing an acceptable 
^service to morality, if he applied a little of that 
we term cidinary to the combustibles within those 
places, as some invisible agent has lately done ps» 
the antient rivals of Drury Lane and Govent Gar- 
den. As Master^Prynne imagined doubts might 
exist as to what no man perceived, he advances 
one step further to convince his readers, that if 
something good did not interfere with the stage, 
isomething bad did ; which was no other than the 
hlack gentleman himself, who came visibly on the 
stage at the Bell Savage pkyhouse, in the time of 
Queen Ehzabeth, to the gre^t amazement <>f actors 
and audience, when the former were enacting, the 
bittory of Faustus^ Many persons who Ayitaensed 
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the first itppearance of Satan related this foudt to 
Prynne, and " some" were *^ distracted with that 
fearful sight;" but not the relators of course. 

An earthquake which occurred in 1580 was 
wrested by Stubs in his " Anatomy of Abuses ** 
into a fearful judgement on the persons assetn^ 
bled at the different theatres at the moment of 
the concussion. " God/* he observes, ** caused 
the earth on a sudden mightily to shake and trem- 
ble, as though all would have fallen to the ground ; 
whereat, the people sore amazed, many of them 
leaped down from the top of the turrets, pinnacles, 
and towers, where they stood to the ground; 
whereby some had their legs broken, some their 
Itrhis, some their backs, some Were hurt one 
where, some another where, and many sore 
f<»rushed and bruised ; but not atiy but they wfent 
away sore afraid and wounded in conscience." 

The drift of this passage is readily compre* 
behded; but the words turrets, pinnacles, aYid 
towers, wliere the audience stood, produces a diffi- 
culty not readily solved. Did the author mean 
to say metaphorically, that the seats were elevated 
like turrets, &c. ; or are we to understand thenr a^ 
descriptive of the style of the buildings, and de- 
corated with Gothic pinnacles and tuirets ? 

. To close the list of judgements with an acci* 

' dei|t that strongly resembled one, we must have 

teoottrsQ to Field, who has been mentioned before. 

« Upon 
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^* Upon the 1^ of January, anno 1583, heing the 
Lord's day, an infinite number of people, men, 
women, and children, resorted unto Paris garden 
to see bear-baiting, plays, and other pastimes, and 
being altogether mounted aloft upon their scafiblds 
and galleries, and in the midst of all their jollity 
and pastime, all the whole building (not one stick 
so much as "standing) fell down miraculously to 
the ground with much horror and confusion. In 
the fall of it, five men and two women were slain 
outright, and above 150 persons more, sore 
wounded and bruised, whereof many died shortly 
after ; some of them having their brains dashed 
out, some their heads all gnashed, some their legs 
broken, some their arms, some their backs^ some 
one hart, some another; there being nothing 
heard there but woful shrieks and cries, whic^ 
did even pierce the skies : children bewailing ilie 
death and hurts of their parents, parents of their 
children ; wives of their husbands, and husbands 
of their wives ; so that every way, from four ^ 
the dock in the afternoon till nine at night, espe* 
cia^Uy over London bridge, many were carried in 
chairs, and led betwixt their friends, and so 
brought home to their houses with sorrowful 
heavy hearts, like lame cripples." 

Charles I. very commendably passed an act in 
the first year of his reign, forbidding all theatri- 
m1 amusements, or any of the inferior pastimes of 

the 
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the peo|>Ie, on Sundays; and Mr. Prjmne very 
shortly after had the satisfaction of seeing them 
totally prohibited by those who- assumed the reins 
of government. But whether the peopte did not 
^ite accord with this demonstration of morality, 
oar Satan began to inflame the minds of the pub* 
lick, even before the restoration of monarchy, is 
not for me to decide. Howevei*, Mr. Malone in- 
forms us, " In the latter end of the year 1659, 
some ^lonths before the restoration of King 
Charles II*, the theatres, which had been sup- 
pressed during the usurpation, began to revive, 
and several plays were performed at the Red 
BnU in St. John's street, in that and the follow- 
ing year, before the return of the King." 
' Charles II. having been restored to the throne 
of England in 1660, he did not, amongst the other 
weighty affairs of his new situation, neglect the 
sta^e ; and accordingly granted two patents, one 
of which was to Sir William Davenant^ and the 
other to Henfy Killigrew, Esq.. Those patents 
formed two distinct companies ; that secured to 
Killigrew and his heirs, received the title of King's 
servants, and acted at the Theatre Rayal> Drury 
Laue ; Davenant that of the Duke's company, he 
appropriated to the Theatre in Dorset Gardens* 
The King's servants were considered part of the 
Koyal household, and about ten of them had cloth 
and lace allowed them for liveries: the Lor4 

Chamber- 
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Chamberlain stylecl those, Gentlemen of the Great 
Chamber ; and they were so Qiuch in favour witb 
the Monarch and; his brother, that they not only 
frequently attended. their performances, but even 
condescended to settle those petty disputes, which 
are common in all societies of men. It will be 
remembered, that before this aera, females were 
never admitted upon the stage. The fair sex had 
now a warm advocate in the breast of Charles IL, 
and their rights to the sock and buskin were fully 
confirmed by his sanction. Through this ciicum- 
stance, and an order that each Theatre should 
avoid acting plays previously selected by the other, 
rendered the gratification of the publick as com- 
plete as the encouragement afforded would per- 
JOfiit. ^ 

As all things are sul^ect to change, if not in 
every instance to decay, so the two proprietors 
found in due time: theii: stock of plays was not 
sufficiently great to keep alive that spirit of curiae 
sity neqessary to fill a theatre ; and as a certedn 
consequence, the frequenters of them selected that 
which they considered the best,, and their. prefer- 
ence was decidedly in favour of Dmry Lane* 
Alarmed at the prospect* before him, Davenant 
had recourse to the most powerful means for re» 
covering hi^ ground ; and those were musick and 
spectacle, rich dresses, and excellent dancers. 
His success was equal to bis expectations, and his 
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tjompetitor lamented in vain the preponderance of 
levity over good sense. " Taste and fashion/* say§ 
Cibber, " with us, have always had wingSj and fly 
from one public spectacle to smother so wantonly, 
that I have been informed by those who remem- 
ber it, that a famous puppet-shojv in Salisbury 
Change (then standing where Ceeil-atreet now i«) 
so far distressed these two celebrated companies, 
~ that they were reduced to petition the King for 
relief against it/ 

It seems probable the grave and sententious 
manners of the Interregnum had so far prevailed, 
as to give a severe check to the two Theatres, after 
the first glow of curiosity and novelty had sub- 
^ded. This cause, or apathy in the audiences^ 
rendered a coalition between the patentees desir- 
able, which was effected through the King^s influ- 
ence in 16S4. As all competition was at an end, 
the actors were compelled to accept whatever 
l^ms the joint-proprietors offered ; which were, 
the division of the profits itito twenty shapes ; a 
«K)iety to the latter, and the remainder to the 
former, to be subdivided according to the merit 
of tlie individuals concerned. " Theite shares of 
the patentees,'^ observes Cibber, ^' were promiscu- 
t)Us!y sold out to money-making persoiis called 
'Adventurers, who, though utterly ignomnt of 
theatrical affairs, were still admkted - to a pr^^r- 
tionate vote in the management of th^n/' 

Before 
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Before I leave this subject, it will be proper to 
mention, that, though several fine women made 
their appearance on the stage soon after the resto- 
ration, yet they were not sufficiently numevoua tab 
fill all the female parts. This is illustrated by the 
case of Kynaston, a remarkable handsome youth> 
who was intended to appear one evening before 
Charles II.; but the Monarch arriving sobner 
than was expected, he sent to demand the reason 
why the performance had not commenced. The 
manager, knowing his partiality for a jest^ declared 
the truth, that the queen was not then completely 
shaved. 

After many inefiectual struggles and dissen^ 
tions, the inevitable consequences of the state pf 
theatrical affairs above described, Betterton ob- 
tained the Royal permission of William III. to 
establish a new company under his licence; and 
what was still more to the purpose, he procured 
the support and subscriptions of several persons of 
high rank ; with which, and other means, he 
erected a Theatre within the walls of a tennis- 
court, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 

It was at this time of division, tempdrary 
prosperity, and subsequent distress, that each 
party were at ^ loss fbr ^pedients to fill their 
hc^Lses^ that the patentee of Drury Lane play- 
hou9Q opened his upper gallery to the domestics 
of the nobflity gratis ; ^^ for before his time no 
-vou nt. H footman 
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footman was ever admitted, or had presumed to 

•come into it, till after the fourth act was ended.*' 

_ » 

-The absurdity of the scheme must have been 
apparent to every person but the manager ; and 
the futility of it appears from Gibber's saying, the 
custom was at length established as a right, and 
'* became the most disgraceful nuisance that ever 
depreciated the Theatre. How often have the 
most polite audiences, in the most afiecting scenes 
x>f the best plays, been disturbed and insulted by 
the noise and clamour of these savage spectators T* 
^or was the above the only disadvantage entailed 
upon the stage by the adventrous enterprises or 
baits contrived by the patentee, who permitted the 
^^ unlicked cubs of distinction'" to pass and repass^ 
jand lounge behind the scenes, both for money 
and gratis, llie consequences of this indulgence 
may be imagined by the reader, but they were 
severely Jtlt by the successive directors of the 
theatre ; so much so, that Gibber declares himself 
and his colleagues were determined to discontinue 
the practice at the hazard of their lives; ^^ and 
our only expedient was, by refusing money from 
all persons without distinction at the stage-door. 
By this means we preserved to ourselves the right 
and liberty of chusing our own company there ; 
and, by a strict observance of this order^ we 
brought what had been before debased into all 
thcslicences of ajobby, into the decencies of a 
drawing-room." ^ r -- 

As 
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As an author^ situated as I am, treating on past 
<5vents, where personal knowledge is impossible, 
can only draw inferences from observation on 
facts related by others, it might be thought pre- 
sumptuous in me to say the age was very immoral 
which permitted the representation of such plays 
as we find were offered to public view by Dryden, 
&c. &c. I shall therefore permit Cibber, who 
saw the effect they produced, to speak his opinion 
of the manners of the interval between l660 and 
1700. " It has often given me amazement, that 
our best authors of that time could thmk the wit 
and spirit of their scenes could be an excuse for 
making the looseness of them public. The many 
instances of their talents so abused are too glaring 
to need a closer comment, and are sometimes too 
gross to be recited. If, then, to have avoided thi^ 
imputation^ or rather to have had the interest andt 
honout of virtue always in view, can give merit to 
a play, I am contented that my readers should 
think such merit the all that mine have to boast 
of. Libertines of mere wit and pleasure may 
laugh at these grave laws that would limit a lively 
genius; but every sensible honest man, conscious' 
«f their truth and use, will give these ralliers smile 
for ismile, and shew a due contempt for their mer- 
riment. 

" But, while our authors took these extraordinary 

liberties with their wit> I remember the ladies 

'•■ ^ H 2 . were 
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were then observed to be decaitly ^fnid of ven- 
turing bare-faced to a new comedy, till they ha4 
been assured they might do it without the risqu^ 
of an insult to their modesty ; or, if their curiosity 
were too strong for their patience, they took care 
at least to save appearances, and rarely came upon 
the first day of acting but in masks (then daily 
worn, and admitted in the pit, the side-boxes, and 
gallery) ; which custom, however, had so many 
ill consequences attending it, that it has been abo- 
lished thes^ many years. These immoralities of 
the ^Is^ had, by an avowed indulgence, been 
' creeping into it, ever since King Charles his time* 
Nothing that was loose could then be too low for it* 
The London Cuckolds, the most rank play that 
ever succeeded, was then in the highest court 
^vour. In this almost general corruption. Dry- 
den, whose plays were more famed for their wit 
than their chastity, led the way, which be fairly 
confesses, and endeavours to excuse in his Epi- 
logue to the * Pilgrim,* revived in 1700 for hia 
tienefit, in his declining age and fortune^* 

Jeremy Collier, who reproved the licentious- 
Bess of the stage with moderation and good hu- 
mour, effected a change which Prynne and all hia 
puritanical brethren could not accomplish, though 
they summoned the terrors of endless perdition ta 
(heir aid, and lavished it upon those who evem 
ventured to see a play^ however Qioral it might t^*; 

The 
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The works of Sir William Davenant ftirnish us 
with the iheans of ascertaining the precise nature 
of the masques given by the Royal family in hii 
time. The dramatis personce of that called the 
Temple of Love were^ the queen, a marchioness# 
four countesses, six ladies, and three mistresses, d 
duke, two earls, a viscount, two lords, and thre6 
gentlemen. The banqueting-house was selected 
for the exhibition of this entertainment, in which 
a stage six feet high was erected opposite to the 
throne ; on one side, a figure adorned with fea-» 
thers and seated on an elephant represented the 
Indian monarchy ; ou the other, an Asiatic on a 
camel, distinguished by his tut-ban from a Turk, 
denoted the monarchy of Asia, Shields wer^ 
suspended over these personages : on that appro- 
priated to the former, a rising suh was painted; 
and on the other a crescent : above each were the 
capitals of large pilaitiets, which supported a frieze 
and cornice ; on the latter reposed the river ddties 
of the Tigris, and Meander, accompanied with 
diaracteristic emblems; a compartment in the 
middle was relieved by a crimson drapery, raised 
in part by naked boys, and flowing on the sides to 
the basement of the frontispiece. 

The compartment was enriched with gilding, 
and the figures in correct colours. The first scene 
which ajppeared on the raising of a curtain was an 
extensive grove^ with a mountain and path to the 

summit 
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summit in the distance, where a temple, shaded 
by young trees, overlooked a wood of cypress, ih- 
tended for the Elysium of Poets. 

A rose-coloured cloud soon after descended, and^ 
expanding, discovered a beautiful female, clothed 
in sky-blue, sprinkled with golden stars ; her 
brows were crowned with laurel, her locks flowed 
in curls on her breast, a spangled veil was sus- 
pended from the wreath, and near her sat a swan. 

Such was the entrance of Divine Poesy, The 
strains she sung on her descent attracted the 
shades- of Pemodpcus Foemius, Homei^ Hesiod, 
Terpander, and Sapphq, yrljio came in yarioMs 
habits but all crowned with laurel. Divine Poesy 
• having reached the earth, the cloud closed and 
ascended^ while she proceeded to the throne ; her- 
self and the Poets singing alternately, . 
. The next change was to a scene of clouds and 
xnist, through which, part§ of n temple. were dis- 
cernible, Three magicians entered from caves, 
from whose converse the audience were informed^ 
that they were enenjies to Platonic love j a fourth 
joined them, and an incantation took place, pro- 
ducing fiery spirits all in flames, airy spiritsi clothed 
in feathers, watery spirits covered with scales, and 
having heads and fins of fish, earthy spirits with 
habits wrought with leafless trees and bushes, ser:^ 
pents, &c. ; and on their .heads barren pieces of 
TOck» 

The 
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The fiery spirits were attended by a female, snd 
debauched quarrelsome men ; the airy by amor- 
ous pairs, ridiculously dressed, and alchymists; 
the watery by drunken Dutch schippers ; and the 
earthy by witches, usurers, and fools. After them 
<^me a modern Devil, representing the sworn 
enemy of Poetry and the sister Arts, but a decided 
friend to every kind of discord; who was accom- 
panied by a number of factious followers, habited 

• 

in chaitacter ; those were succeeded by three In*- 
dian ladies of rank, and their dancing-tram; 
amoi^st whom was a young Persian. 
' After some observations, he retired ; and a num- 
ber of nimble youths, of the same country, ap- 
peared, habited in sea-green, their coats reaching 
nearly to their knees ; they had loops and buttons 
before, and were cut square to their hips, with 
two short skirts ; the sleeves were large, without 
seaii^s, cut short to the bend of the arm, and hung 
down behind ; under these were sleeves of white 
embroidered satin, ^^ and the basis, answerable to 
the sleeve, hung down in gathering underneath the 
shortest part of their coats ;" their turbans were 
silvered, and bound with white cypress, and deco^ 
rated -with feathers. 

When they had completed a dance, the scene 
shifted to a calm sea, with a fore-ground of rocks^ 
and a mountainous distance; the trees, and cot- 
tages, and animals, represented a landscape in 

Asia ; 
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Asia ; Orpheus^ in a^ white robe, tod mc^tte of 
carnation^ crowned with laurel^ appeared from tiife 
aide, seated in a bark, adorned with aculpture^ gilt 
with silver and gold, and terminating at the' sterl^ 
in a large bust of a sea-god^ ^ 

It appears from the description, that the wavea 
had motion^ and the bark is said, to roll with 
tham. Previous to the exit of the musiciati, hd 
sung, and was answered by the priests of the 
Temple pf Love. 

. A fitea cfhari'ot then dame on, coipposed of p<jh 
rous rock, shells and weeds, coral and |^arla, with 
golden wheel$, the spokes without rims, and stepped 
like oars. Sea monstdrs brought it forward iin^uv 
lating with the waves ; the seat> forined fiJie ai| 
escdilop-&hell, supported Indam<Mra, ^utenof Nar^ 
9}nger^ i^hoa$ dress is 'uot mentioned ; but that of 
the masquers was of Isabelk-colour tod waftche% 
with bases in largie panes, eut through all over^ 
richly embroidered with silver ; and the <b'epf ing 
of th^ir heads was of silver, with small falls of wfiite 
febthers^ tipped with watchet. 

The chorus sung during this ficene. A^^ 
which, the nearest portion of the sei beeaitie Imd, 
and Indamora, with her ladies, deseertdod^ A 
second dance of the ihasquers commenced ; and 
the Queetx having taken her seat by the King 6n 
the throne, the scene changed to thie Tempteof 
.Chaste Love, composed of Satyrs bearing the 
,/ architraite 
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architrave and other members^ enriched with 
gilding. 

The interior of the building was decorated with 
pilasters^ niches^ and statues ; and in the midst a 
stately gate, adorned with coluinils^ and their oma • 
m^nts ; and a frontispiece on the top ; all of which 
seemed to be of burnished gold. 

Semesis and Thelema appeared, the former ha^ 
bited in cloth of gold, reaching below the knees^ 
with wide sleeves; his mantle was of watchet^ 
secured on each shoulder^ and hanging behind; 
he wore a garland of sinope on his head, with a 
flame of fire issuing out of it ; his buskins were 
yellow wrought with gold. 

Thelema, a young lady, in changeable silk, was 
in other re!{)ects characteristic. These two per* 
sonages sung; and during that time, a transparent 
cloud descended, which opening, Amicanteios, 
habited in carnation and white, with garlands of 
lawpel in one hand, having reached the earth, h« 
proceeded to the throne, accompanied by the 
other dramatic personages ; the chorus following 
tinging. ^^ After which, they all retire to the 
scene; and Indamora and her Ladies begin the 
revels with the King and the Lords, which conti- 
luae the most part of die night.*' 
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CHAP. vr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE CHANGES IN -OUH LAN- 
GUAGE, LITERARY GUSTOMS, A^TD GRADUAL IM- 
PROVEMENT IN STYLE AND VEHSIEICATION. ' 

The history of Learning or of Literature in 
England cannot be enlarged upon in a work lika 
the present ; as the subject requires volumes,* and 
I can afford it only a chapter. The Druids were 
undoubtedly a sagacious set of men, and possessed 
more knowledge than the most improved of their 
countrymen; but it seems absurd to speak of theif 
learning in the present acceptation of the term : 
the reveries of men little better than Savages, who 
could know nothing but by tradition, without the 
means of reading, and unable to write, may have 
had academies or schools; and precious indeed 
Was the philosophy and arts taught in them. 

To enlarge further appears wholly mmeeessary. 
Individuals endowed with strong natural powers 
of discrimination were as liberally scattered 
throughout the general population then as at any 

later 
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later period. Those viewed causes and effects in 
a true light; but inventions and systems, calculated 
to advance ideas^ were unknown, and it required 
many concurring circumstances to introduce 
thein* 

It is obvious, that as Rome was the seat ot 
Learning when its armies secured a footing on this 
Island, we are indebted to Italy for that blessing, 
whith, undei^ing numberless mutations, became 
at length greatly^ though not sufficiently, encou-- 
raged, producing thousands of persons whose 
names are an honour to this nation; and would' 
equally honour that of any other in Europe* 
. Latin and French (the former barbarous and 
incorrect) were the two languages in which the* 
learned preferred to convey their knowledge M 
each, other. The English partaking of both, and 
originating with the Saxon, was for a long time 
consigned to the illiterate mass, of the people, and 
eonsequently suffered daily mutilation ; even after 
it became customary to encourage its use, the pro^ 
gress towards perfection was extremely gradual. 

Leaving every other particular connected with 
the sciences, andlthe improvement of the mind^^ 
to authors who treat expressly on them, I shall' 
present the reader with several specimens of our 
native language in a chronological series, and 
some of the customs of literature subsequent to 
the invention of the art of printing ; which^ con- 
sisting 


sisting <^ extracts from respeetable authors, wilf 
exhibit not only the change of words and modes 
of expression, but give the style peculiar to each. 

Dti. Henry, speaking of the progrei&s of learning 
in the period beti/ireen 1066 and 121 6, says, " The 
Mtt of making paper, which was invented in the 
course of this period, contributed also to the tevi- 
val of, and more general application to, learning,^ 
by rendering the acquisition of books much less 
difficult and expensive than it had formerly been. 

^^ We have not the satisfoction of knowing to 
#hom we are indebted for that most useful inven- 
tion ; but it appears that our paper was at first 
made of cotton; and, on that accouist, called 
charta bombycina, or cotton paper; and t^at to* 
wards the end of the eleventh or beginning of the 
twelfth century, it began to be made of linen rags^ 
as it is at present.** 

Thb following Saxon version of the Lord^s 
prayer is said to have been written about the 3rei^r 
700 ; and will sufficiently explain the source ;of 
our language, even as it exists at the present mo- 
ment : the two succeeding quotations are from the 
leger book of St, Bartholomew's, Smithfield, and a 
deed of Henry VII. : 

^^ Urin Fader thic arth in heofnas, sic gehalgud 
thin noma ; to cjrmeth thin rye ; sic thin willa sue 
is in heofnas, and in eortho ; urin hlaf ofirwistlic 
sel lis to daig, und foig^fe us Heylda uma, sue we 

forgefan 
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Ipirgefau scyldgum arum, and no inlead usig ia 
custnuz^, Ah gefrig Qaick from ifle.** 

^^ To them that with feithfall desire knoke art 
the doyr ei the spowse, assistant angelys sfaal opyti 
the gates of heaven^ recyryng and ofl^ryng to Go4 
the prayers and vowys of feithftiU peple." 

'^ For as much as the same oure Souverajme 
Lord the Kyng hatli, by long experience, percey- 
ved^ and often seen^ that, for lakke of grounded 
learned men in the lawes of God, Virtue emonges 
religious men is litle used, Religion is greatly con* 
'founded, and few or noe hable persons founde ia 
dyv^rs houses of religion, lakkyng learned men, tQ 
be the heddes of the same houses, to the high dis** 
pleasure of God, and great subversion of religion.^ 

It should be observed, that great skill and ex^ 
cellence were attained in writing the volumes with 
which the libraries of princes, noblest, and monas- 
teries abounded; vome were written with liquified 
gold on the most beautiful vellum, and the other 
colours used were particularly clear and perfect t 
the characters had no other fault than that which 
attached to thar established shape ; and it may be! 
very generally perceived, that the pen was con^ 
ducted without the least embarrassment. 

Maiiy of our antient MSS. are decorated with 

exquisite coloured drawings heightened with gild* 

ifilg, aad all of them contain some productions of 

ihe penciL 
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Froissart describes a volume which he presented 
to King Richard 11. " I presented it to him,** 
says this writer^ ^' in his chamber; for I had it 
with me, and laid it on his bed : he opened it, and 
looked into it with much pleasure. He ought t6 
have been pleased, for it was handsomely written 
and illuminated, and bound in crimson velvet, 
with ten silver gilt studs, and roses of the same in 
the middle with two large clasps of silver gilt, 
tichly worked with roses in the centre. 

^^ The King asked me what the book treated of ( 
I replied, *Of lovef He was pleased with the 
answer ; and dipped into several places, reading 
parts aloud ; for he read and spoke French per- 
fectly well ; and then gave it to one of his knights 
called Sir Richard Credon, to carry to his oratory, 
and. made me many acknowledgements for it*** 

" Before printing was," says an antiait author, 
^^ there was book-binding ; for what MSS. were 
then in being were made public, by transcribing 
them by certain clerks writing a good hand, an4 
made livelihood thereof. The written books were 
conveyed to the binder, who bound them after 
what manner the owner directed him. 

'^ As authors and books increased, so did hi» 
profit by his trade, insomuch that some of these 
binders grew, rich, and purchased so many MSS. 
as to furnish a shop indifferently according to those 
times, and, dying, left their sons well stocked ;' 

but 
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but printing coming in, broke the neck of the 
writing-clerks, but yet gave a considerable lift to 
the rising book-binder, who not only bound for 
others but himself, and printing his own copies, 
had work enough to do to bind his own books. 
Thus he became a bookseller, and transferred bind* 
iug to others." 

** The Bake, named the Govemour,*' written by 
Sir Thomas Elyot, contains a passage, which de- 
monstrates that carelessness and a bad education 
had produced a custom of mnovating on our lan- 
guage before the time of Henry VIII. " It shal 
be expedient, that a noble mans son, in his infan* 
cy," observes Sir Thomas, " have with him conti- 
nually only such as may accustom him by little 
and little to speak pure and el^ant Latin. Sem- 
blably the nurses and other women about htm, if 
it be possible to do the same; or, at the least 
way, that they speak none English, but that which 
is clean^ polite, perfectly, and articularly pro- 
nounced, omitting no letter or syllable, as foolish 
women oftentimes do of a wantonness, whereby 
divers noblemen, and gentlemen's children (as I 
dd at this day know) have attained corrupt and 
ibul protiUnciation." 

Persons were to be found in the reign of Henry 
VlII. who thought very differently from Sir 
Thomas, and those he thus notices : " These per- 
sons thftt 80 much contemn learning, that they 
- . would 
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would that gentlemens children dbould have no 
part or very little thereof, but rather should spend 
their youth alway (I say, not only in hunting and 
hawking, which, moderately used, as solaces ought 
to be, I intend not to dispraise), but in thode idle . 
pastimes, which, for the use that is therein, the 
commandment of the pritice, and the universal 
consent of the people, expressed in statutes and 
laws, do prohibit ; I mean, playing at dice and 
other games named unlawful. 

^* These persons, I say, I would should remem-* 
ber, or else now learn, if they never else heard it, 
that the noble Philip, King of Macedonia, who 
subdued all Greece, above all the good fortunes 
that ever he had, most rejoiced, that his; son Alex- 
ander was born in the time that Aristotle the phi^ 
losopher flourished, by whose instruction he might 
attain to most excellent learning/* 

"Good Lord!" exclaims Sir Thomas, "how 
many good and clean wits of children be now a 
days perished by ignorant schoolmasters ? How 
little substantial doctrine is apprehended by the 
fewness of good grammarians ? Notwithstanding 
I know, that there be some well learned whiefa 
have taught, and also do teach; but God knoweth 
a few, and they with small ejBfect, having thereto no 
comfort. 

^ ^Hieir aptest and most proper scholars, after they 
be well instructed in speaking Latin, and under^ 

standing 
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Standing some poets^ being taken from their 
school by their parents, and either be brought to 
the court and made lacqueys or pages, or else are^ 
bounden prentices^ whereby the worship that the 
master above any reward coveteth to have by the 
praise of his scholar is utterly drowned, \^hereof 
I have heard schoolmasters very well learned of 
good right coinplain," 

The same author speaks severely of the pretehd* 
ers to learnings who taught for a trifling recom* 
pence, which was in truth caused by the disincli- 
nation of the opulent to reward the truly excellent 
teacher. " Undoubtedly," he adds^ ^* there be in 
this realm many well learned, which, if the name 
of a schoolmaster were not so much had in con- 
tempt, and also if their labours, with abundant 
salaries, might be requited, were right sufficient 
and able to induce their hearers to excellent 
learning, so they be not plucked away green, and 
ere they be in doctrine sufficiently rooted. 

But now a days, if to a bachelor olr master of 
arts study of philosophy waxeth tedious, if he 
have a spoonful of Latin, he will shew forth a 
hogshead, without any learning, and offer to teach 
grammar, and expound noble writes ; and to be* 
in the room of a master, he will, for a small salary, 
set a false colour of learning on prbpet wits, which 
will be washed away with one shower of rain/' 

Were we to form our conclusions from the 
Vol. III. I observations 


) 
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IS of this excellent author^ it might not 
be altogether incorrect to imagine^ that the majo- 
rity erf the youths of antient families were rather 
deficiefit in the acquirements then and now 
thought necessary for their appearance in pc^ 
Ksbed life. Vast numbers of exceptions could be 
made^ however^ no doubt^ and multitudes of per- 
sons might be cited as examples of the learning 
and knowledge extant in the reigns immediately 
preceding that of Elizabeth. 

The incalculable advantages which England baa 
from the aft of printing, now a firmly ea^ 
custom with nine^tenths of its inhabit-^ 
anta in some way or other> makes it necessary as 
well as pleasant to give some particulars jof Wil- 
liam Caxtod, and his endeavours to benefit his 
cottntr3mEien. 

John Lewis^ minister of Margate, in Kent, says> 
in his life of that printer, he was a native of tiie 
above county. His mother, it seems, taught him 
to read and write, which was something remark- 
able for her situation in life and residence in the 
WeaUa. A mercer, named Robert Large, who 
died in 1441 > received Caxton as an apprentice, 
employed him after the expiration of his term* 
and left him a l^acy of 34 maxks. Subsequently 
he went to the Continent, and resided there near 
30 years, principally in Holland^ Flanders^ and 
Brabant^ it is supposed ia the dbaracter of a^ent 
• to 
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to the Company of Mercers ; by which means he 
acquired sufficient credit to receive. the appoint- 
ment from Eklward IV. of one of the commission- 
ers to conclude a treaty of commerce with the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

A marriage having taken place between the 
King*s sister and the young Duke, Caxton was 
included in the lady Margaret's suit of English 
domestics ; and to her he was indebted for great 
improvement in hi^ native language, and for many 
valuable presents, probably with a view to en- 
courage him in his eager observation of the pro- 
gress of printing, then practised at Mentz, that 
she might eventually communicate the invention 
to England thrbugh his means. 

Not long after he became one of the Duchesses 
family, he received her commands to translate a 
French work into English, relating to the history 
of Troy. This he undertook with reluctance and 
diffidence, as he had never been in France, and 
had nearly lost his own language. He, however, 
cor^pleted it in 1471, four years after he began 
it, and- it was printed ; whether by himself or 
through the immediate interference of the Duchess 
does not appear ; but she was highly gratified on 
his presenting it to her, and well rewarded him. 
Dk*. Middleton observes of this book, " That it 
has all the common marfe of earlier antiquity," 
that ^^the letter is rude, the language incorrect, 
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and that there is a greater mixture of Frehcfe 
words in it than in his later pieces, done after his 
return to England ; and that this is one proof of 
this being the first book that Mr. Caxton printed, 
though not the first he printed in England,** 

It is supposed that Caxton formed a connexion 
witl) Wynkin de Worde, Theodoric Rood, and 
Th^as Hunte, who were printers at Cologn. 
De Worde came to England with him, and the 
others went to Oxford not long after. It is by no 
means certain when Caxton established himself 
here as a printer, but it has been conjectured it 
was about 1474 ; and his residence was at West- 
minster^ where some of his books were printed in 
the Abbey, through the generous encouragement 
of Abbot Milling, who assigned him the almoi^ry 
as hi^ office. 

The government seems to have justly appreci- 
ated the value of this art; and in the 1st of 
Richard III. an act of Parliament was passed^ 
which permitted the importation of printed books 
for sale ; and a subsequent statute expressly men- 
tions, that there were but few printers in Eng- 
land expert in the use of types. This worthy and 
valuable man died in 14d2< 
, Mr. Lewis observes, "A* to Mr. Caxton*s 
printing, that his first performances are very 
barbarous;'* bis letters resembled the character 
of the writing then in use. Instead of the com- 
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mas and periods, we find this mark /.'* Mr. Pal- 
mer observes, "That he used a letter peculiar to 
himself, a mixture of Secretary and Gothic, and 
of the size at times (particularly in namas) of Great 
Primen** Most of the characters are joined, which 
led Mr, Bagford to suppose his types were not 
distinct as at present. 

His titles are in the German text, of the ^size 
of Great Primer ; there are no catch words on his 
pages, and the signatures occupy their usual 
place. Many of his books have small initial let- 
ters, as directibns for an illuminator, who decorated 
the heads of the chapters ; in others, a large capi- 
tal flourished occurs. 

The pages are not numbered, though the leaves 
are in some instances. As he did notgive a list of 
errors, he carefully collated all the copies with his 
original, and made such corrections as were neces- 
sary with a pen. The paper is fine, thin, and 
lasting, and his ink perfectly black and good. 

The following is a specimen of his orthogra- 
phy and style. — Many gentlemen censured him, 
" saying. That in his translacyons he had over- 
curyous termes, whiche coude not be understande 
of comyn people : those persons requested him 
to use olde and homely termes in his translacyons, 

^^ As he fayn wolde, he said, satisfye every man 
so to doo, he toke an olde book and redde therein ; 
but certaynly thenglyshe w^s so rude and broad 

that 
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that he coade not wele understan<)e it Also, the 
Lord Abbot of Westmynster did do shewe to 
him late certayn evydenoes yetyton in olde eng* 
lyshe^ for tp reduce it into our englyshe then used ; 
but^ that it was wreton in such wyse, tha^ it was 
more lyke.to duche than ei^lyshe," so that he 
coude not reduce ne brynge it to be onderstonden. 

^^ And certainly our language now ua^ varyeth 
ferre from that which was spoken whan I waa 
borne. For we englyahe men ben born under 
the domynacyon of the mone» which is never 
stedfaste, but ever waverynge, vexing one season^ 
and waheth and dyscreateth another season. And 
that comyn englysshe that is spoken in one ihyre 
varyeth from anfrther.** 

^^ In my % days hs^pened that certayn mar- 
chauntes were in a ship in Tamyse for to have 
sayld oyer the see ; into' Zeland, and for lacke of 
wynde thei Varied atte Forland (in the isle of 
Thanet)j and wente to lande for to refresbe them. 
And one of them, named ShefTelde, a mercer, 
cam into an hows, and axed for mete, and specy- 
ally he axyd after eggys. 

" And the good wyf answerede, that she coude 
speak no Frenshe. And the merchaunt was an- 
gry, for he also coude speke no Frenshe, but 
woude have hadde ^ges, and she understode him 
not. And thenne, at last, another sayd, that he 
would have Eyren ; then the good wyf sayd^ that 
ihe understood hym weU** 
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Wynkin de Worde succeeded Caxton in his art 
and house, and Richard Pynson, an apprentice or 
assistant to the latter^ became printer to Henry 
VII. De Worde appears to have excelled his 
master/ and first introduced the Roman letter, 
which be used in the manner we now do Italics. 

I feel not a little gratified in the reflection, that 
while I illustrate the customs of literary men, the 
tone of their minds, their independent or abject 
spirits, by the ensuing extracts, I rescue many 
curious dedications and ingenious copies of verses 
from the neglect they have undeservedly experi- 
enced; indeed, that circumstance has induced 
me to make them more numerous than the first 
object required. 

The reader will observe, that I purposely select 
from both eminent and almost unknown authors, 
in order to give the general state of literature ; 
besides, the works of the former are so familiar, 
that it would be absurd to dwell on them exclu- 
sively. 

A black letter work, " imprinted at London, 
in Fletestrete, within Temple barre, at the sygne 
of the Hande and Starre, by Richard Tottel, the 
X day of September, in the yeare of our lorde, 
1554. Gum privilegio ad imprimendum solum,' 
as we are informed on^ the last page of the book, 
has the title page arranged as follows. 

A TREATISE 
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< 

A TREATISE 

r 

Ijccellettt anty cotnpetitoutf^sil^etetn^ 

ano tieclating, tn manet of Ctagen^e, t^ 

* 

falles of sondrjr most notable Princes and Princesses with o- 

tfiet Boble^t tl}toug)) if mutafailite, and 

cleanse of tonftetifMt fortune to0etier tait]^ t^eir moft 

ttU^tahlt and iDteBeD bice^. Bt^t tnm^ 

pnUt^ in %atin, iip tfft tpctHzttl^ €ittfit ^ocatl^ 

Ujj an ^Italian tocne. 2nd ^tntt 

ti)tLt tpme tranj^Iated intti m 

<Eng(tj^l) and ^ulgare tongt 

jb^ Dan Soiin liti« 

(late letonfte o£ ^nu 

xjgt. ilnd ttotite netalp fm-- 

prpnted, correct 

teD» and aug^ 

mented out 

^f tiutt^t anO 

^undrji 
fide Wittn copies 

Thi$ 
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This book may serve as a precedent for these 
viho wish to excuse the modern custom of wast- 
ing a dozen pages after the preface of a work iu 
giving ample contents of chapters^ which are most 
parefully repeated at the commencement of each. 
Take an example from ten pages, 

" Howe Nimbroth builte the towne of Babilon 
to saue him from Noies floude^ which for his 
pride was put from hys magnificence and hys 
towre with sodeyne leuen smitten doune/' ^^ The 
prologue of John Lidgate, monk of Puiy, Trans- 
lator of this book." 

I shall now offl^r the reader a sample of the 
versification and language of his time : 

^' He that whilom did his diligence 

The boke of Bochas, in Fr'ch to translate 

put of latine, called was Laurence : 

The time truelye remembred and the date^, ' 

when King John through his mortall fate^, 

was priesoner brought to this region^ 

whan he first gan on this translacion. 

In his prologe affirming of reason, ' 

1 

Artificers hauing exercise : 
piay chaunge and turpe by good discrecion^ 
^happes^ fourmes^ and newly them deuise : 
^ake and vnma^e in msu;^y sondry wise 
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as potiers which to that craft entend^ 
Broke and renewe, their vessels to amend.** 

« My fifth husbonde, God his soule blesse 
" Which I took for bve and no richesse 
He sometime was a Clerk in Oxenforde 
And had left schole, and went at home to bord 
With my gossip^ dwelling in our toun 
God have her soul^ her name was Alisoun.* 

Chaucer. 

^'The Image of Governaunee compiled of the 
actes and sentences notable of the most noble 
epaperour Alexander Seuerus, late translated out 
of Greke into Englyshe, by Sir Thomas Elyote 
knyght, in the fauour of Nobilite anno 1556," 
within a border vilely cut ahd composed. The 
type is that termed black letter^ the pages are 
numbered only on the right, the figures vary in 
size, and an i is sometimes used for 1. Sir Tho- 
mas accounts for his work in these words, part of 
a long preface : ** As I late was serchinge amonge 
my bokes, to fynde some argument, in the rea* 
dynge whereof I mought recreate my spyrytes, 
beynge almost fatygate with the longe studye 
aboute the corretynge and ampliatyng of my 
Dictionarie, of Latin and Englyshe, I happened 
to fynde certejue quayres of paper, which I had 

wrytten 


1 
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wrytten about nine yeres passed: wherein \rerer 
conteigned the actes and sa^nces notable, of the 
most noble fimperour Alexander^ fot his wyse^ 
dome and grauitie called Seueras^ whiche boke 
was fyrst wiytten in the Greke tenge . by his'se* 
cretarie named Eucolpius^ and by good chaunce 
was lente unto me by a gentill man of Naples 
called Pudericus. In readinge whereof I was 
maruallouselie rauyshed, and as it hath been euer 
mine appetyte, I wyshed that it hadde been pub- 
lyshed in suche a toungue, as moe men mought 
vnderstande it. Wherefore with all diligence I 
endeuored my selfe whiles I had leysour, to trans* 
late it into Englyshe/"^ &c. First ed. l541.'-« 
Although the date of this volum"^ is 1556^ it must 
be remembered the language is that of 1541. 

^^ Stultifera Nauis^ qua omnium mortalium nar- 
ratur stultitia^ ad modum vtilis & necessaria ab 
omnibus ad suam salutefn perlegenda^ ^k Latino 
sermone in nostrum vulgarem versa, & iam dili- 
genter impressa. An. Do. 15 70." Beneath these 
words is a miserable engraving in wood of a fleet 
of fools. The Ship of Fooles was translated by 
Barclay, and is printed in black letter ; the right 
hand page only being numbered. The translator 
says : ** But ye Readers geue ye pardon vnto 
Alexander de Barclay if ignoraunce, negligence 
or lacke of witt cause him to erre in this transla- 
tion^ his purpose and singular dmtui is to cghi* 

tent 
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tent your mindes. And sothly he hath taken vpon 
him the translation of this present Booke neyther 
for hope of rewarde nor laude of man, but onely 
for the holesome instruction^ commoditie and 
doctrine of wisedome^ and to dense the vanitie 
and madnes of foolishe peple, of whom over great 
number is in the Realme of Englande. Therfore 
let euery man behplde and ouerrede this Booke^ 
and then I doubt not but he shall see the errours 
of his life, of what condition soeuer he be, in like 
wise as he shall see in a Mirrour the fourme of 
bis countenaunce and visage. And if he amende 
suche faulted as he redeth here, wherin he know-^ 
eth. bimselfe giltie, and passe foorth the residue ' 
of his life in order of good maners, then shall he 
haue the fruite and aduantage wherto I haue 
translated this Booke/ 

The proeme will furnish us sufficient in two 
stanzas to estimate Barclay's powers of versifica-r 
tion : 

^^ Among the people of euery region. 

And ouer the world, souths north, east and west 

Soundeth godly doctrine in plenty and foyson. 

Wherein the ^roqnd of vertue and wisedome doth 
rest, 

Jleade good and bad, and keepe thee to the best^ 

Was neuer more plentie of wholsome doctrine, 

Nor fewer people that doth therto eaclicie. 

We 
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We h^ue the Bible which godly doth expresse 
Of the olde Testament the Lawes misticall^ 

• * 

And also of the NeU'e our errour to redresse. 
Of Philosophie and other artes liberally 
With other bookes of vertues morally 
But though suche bookes vs godly wayes shewe. 
We all are blinde, no man will them ensue." 

Spednien of notice of Errata, 1 577. 

" An Admonition to the reader. For thy better 
expedition and furtherante in reading of this book^ 
I pray thee (gentle reader) take thy pen and (be- 
fore all things) correct and amend these faults 
escaped in printing. 

Folio Page Lin^ 

14 a 17 

Faults Corrections 

for we arest our hope read we erect our hope 

• l^g^ifieth the first side of the leaf. 

h The second." 

The Practice of Preaching, 1577. 

** The.Thirteene Bookes of Aeneidos. The first 
twelue being the worke of the diuine Poet Virgil 
Maro^ and the thirteenth, the supplement of 
Maphwus Fegius. Translated into EngKsh Verse 
to the first third part of the tenth Booke, by Tho^ 
mas Phaer Esquire: and the residue finished, and 
now newly set forth^br the delight qfsw:h as are 

studious 
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« 

stuOoua m Paetrie : By Thfmas Twyne^ Doctor 
in Phisricke. London ISd^-"* 

The dedication is, " To the right worshipful 
Maister Robert Sackuill Esquire, most worthie 
Sonne and heire apparant to the Right honour- 
able Syr Thomas Sackuill Knight, Lord Buck- 
hurst. 

. ^' The r^uarde of your manifolde curtesies, 
whereof you cease not euery day to giue experi- 
ment, not only generally, so as all men take notice 
thereof, but particularly bestowed vpon my poore 
selfe, not vnkncrwne vnto many, and which with- 
out great note of Ingratitude, I c^mnot oo*ceaIe, 
hath oftentimes driuen me, and yet doth, to de- 
uise the means wherby in dutie and seruice, 1 
might some way seeme to be thanklulL But 
finding mine habilite euermore mferiour to my 
good meaning, and my selfe euery day farther 
ouerladbn rith the debt of your benefits, I haue 
almost giuen ouer to striue widl you in good 
tumes, contenting my selfe now, since I am much 
alreadie, to bee more, if it may bee, and alto- 
gither beholden vnto you. Wberunto, neither 
liath the respect of Riiiie ownepriuate<soinn9Dditie 
only, so farre kiduced mee, as I must iteedesy and 
that truly acknowledge, rather the singulsm. gifts 
of Vertue and Natw^ whidie are sUfioienC tc^ 
ikiduce any to love and honow those that are 
absent and vnknowne, so much the moFd eminent 

in 
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in you, as wisedkme and learning hme taught you 
to know, you were not borne pnly for yourselfe^ 
but to deserue well of your countrey, parents, and 
welwillers. Of whici) last sort, as I will not pro- 
fesse my selfe the least willing, but rather yeelde 
vnto none in respect of dutiful deuotion^ so must 
I not forget the wowthie mention of your honour- 
able parents, vnto whome for great causes^ and 
also to your whole race of Sackuils for priuate 
respects, all manner waies I owe myselfe: so 
that in honouring them I mu$t needes loue you, 
and in louing them so honour y0U| as the rare 
hope, and only expected Imp of so noble rootec^ 
and heire of so auncient a £amilie« Then, fora»> 
much as it may not bee, that the dedication of 
the work of Aeneidos now at the latter hand can 
bring any additio* of creditl vnto you, but rather 
be the more acceptable vnder the title of your 
worshipful!' Patronage, most humbly with my 
selfe, I present the same vnto your good liking. 
Trusting, that as VirgiU and Maphseus of them* 
selves, shall bee welcome vnto you, so they neuer 
the worse for the companie of my poore name^ 
but rather my name for the presence of so worthy 
writers the better accepted, as of one that of dutie 
intermitteth not to solicite the Almighty, for the 
«duam5ement of your good estate vnto all felicite 
heete po eaitl^ and also beieafter in the euerlast- 

ing 
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tng kingdome. At my house in Lewisj this first 
>>f Januarie 1584. 

*^ Your Worships most bounden^ 

and willing 
^^ Thomas Twine/' 

Dr. T^ne addresses himself in the next place 
to the gentle and courteous readers, observing 
they ought not to be surprised that he undertook 
the work, as all the manifold examples commonly 
alleged as excuses for others who omitted to do 
what was expected of them, could not make him 
afraid ; howbeit, perchance, they might be laid in 
his dish. " Perhaps,'* he adds> " they may want 
leisure or good will, or else they finish curtesy 
like women, and one looketh upon another who 
shall begin. But I,"* says the Doctor, " who have 
bin brought vp in the Vniuersitie, and meetly 
trained in other places, haue learned it to be good 
maners to bee doing with that which is before 
me. 

" Wherein though I be vpbraided of some for 
ouer rash saucinesse, what remedie? I trust I 
have attained to the Poets meaning, though my 
verse be far from finenesse. And I know that it 
is an easier matter to find fault withall then to 
mend it." 

That my reader may judge of this gentleinah's 
merits as a versifier, I shall present him with the 
close of the eleventh book : 

'' But 
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^ But the smoaking fields with dust Aeneas did 

, behold^ 
And marching bandes in battaile ray of towne 

Laurentum old, 
And Turnus did from farre Aeneas 3rrefull count* 

nance view. 
And trampling of their feete, and neighing of 

their horses knew : 
Immediately they had their armies io}nid, and 

battaile tried, 
Had not Sir Phcebus bright with purple mantle 

bravely died 
His horse dipt in seas, and bringing night expiilst 

the day. ' 
They pitch their tentes before the towne^ and 

trenches deep do lay. 

Deo Gracias. 

• 

" Finrtum Londini, per Thomam Twynum 14 
Junii 1573. Opus 20. Dierum plus minus, per 
intervalla.'* 

Each of the other books are terminated in a 
similar manner. 

" Godfrey of BuUoigne, or the Recoueric^ of 
Jerusalem. Done into English Heroicajl verse^ 
by Edward Fairefax Gent. 1600." 

VOL. in. K Thi? 
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This title 18 inclosed by a deep mosaic border, 
and the work is dedicated to ^' her high Maiestie" 
in the following lines : 

** Wits rich triumph, Wisdomes glorie. 
Arts Chronicle, Learnings storie, 
. Towre of goodnes, vertue, bewtie : 
Foi;give me, that presume to lay 
My labours in your cleere eies ray : 
This boldnes springs fro' faith, zeal, dewtie» 

Her hand, her lap, her vestures hem. 
Muse toudi not for polluting them. 
All that is hers is pure, cleere, hblie. 
Before her footstoole humble lie. 
So may she blesse thee with her eie. 
The Sunne shines not on good things solie. 

Oliue of peace, Angell of pleasure. 

What line of praise can your worth measure? 

Calme sea of blisse which no shore boundeth. 

Fame fils the world no more with lies, 

But busied in your histories 

Her trumpet those true wonders soundeth : 

O Fame, say all the good thou mais]^ 
Too little is that all thou saist^ 

What 
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What if her selfe he selfe commended ? 

' Should we then know nere known before, - 

Whether her wit, or worth were more? 

Ah no! that booke would nere be ended : 

" Your Maiesties humble subiect . 

" Edward FairkfaX.** 

A specimen of his prose : — " Heroicall PoeU 
tie (as a lining Creature^ wherein two natures are 
conioined) is compounded of Imitation and Alle- 
gorie: with the one she allureth vnto to her the 
mindes and eares of men, and maruellously de- 
lighteth them ; with the other, either in vertue 
or knowledge, she instructeth them. And as the 
Heroically written Imitation of an Other ^ is no- 
thing else, but the patteme and image of humane 
action : so the Allegoric of an Heroicall Poeme 
is none other than the glasse and figure of Ha^ 
mane life." 

^^ To the most noble, Judicious, and my best 
beloved Lord, William Earl of Pembroke ; the 
most honourable Sir Robert Sidney Knight, Lord 
Governor of Vlishing ; and the right, right wor- 
shipful Edward Herbert of Mountgomery Esquire, 
my most honoured and respected friends. 
" To sub-divide Souls indivisible, 
(Being wholly in the whole, and in each part) 
For me were more than most impossible^ 
Though I were Art itself, ox more than Art ; 

K S Yet 
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Yet must I make my Soul a Trinity^ 

So to divide the sanie^ between you three ; 

For Understanding y PFill^ and Memory^ 

Makes but one Soul^ yet they three Virtvies be* 

The Understanding being first, I give 

Unto the first ; (for Order so doth crave) 

And fVUl (Good will) the second shall receive. 

Then Memory the last shall ever have. 

And as I part my Soul^ my Booh I part 

Betwixt you three, that shares my broken 

heart." 

^ Such was the <]uaint, whimsical, silly^ yet ener- 
getical, dedication, which John Davys prefixed 
to fais ^^ Mirum in modum : A glimpse of God's 
Glory and the Soul's shape, l602.'* This gentle* 
man was a native of Hereford. 

" The Iliads of Homer Prince of Poets. Neuer 
before in any languag truely translated veith a 
comment uppon some of his chiefe places ; Donne 
according to the Greeke by George Chapman." 

This gentleman complimented Henry Prince 
of Wales in a poetical Epistle Dedicatorie, gives 
an Anagram on the name of his gracious and 
sacred Maecenas, addressed, Anne Queen of Eng- 
land, then the Reader in verse, and in prose speaks 
of ^^ Faults escaped,** and begins,— 

^ Achitks 
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^* AcMlle^ banefull wrath resdtindj O Goddesse^ 

that imposed. 
Infinite sorrowes on th^ Greeke^; and many 

brane soules losd 
FVom breastB Heroi<)iie : sent them hrte, to that 
\' inuisible^ caue ' 
That no light comforts : & their lirH»> to dogs 

and vultures ffaue. 
To all whichi laues will gaue effect; froia 

whoo., flrst,..rife begun™,. , 

Betwixt AtrideSy king of men ; and Thetis go4^ 

like Sonne.** 

The frontispiece to the Odyssy, translated by 
the same author is a spirited etching, which 
would be considered excellent if just executod ; 
that to the Iliad, en^ted by Wilham Ho^, k 
very much inferior. 

** Troia Britanica : or Great Britaines Troy. A 

< 

poem deuided into xvii, seurall Cantons, intermix- 
ed with many pleasant Poeticall Tales. Conclud- 
ing with an Vniuersall Chronicle from the Crea- 
tion, untill these present Times. Written by 
Tho. Hey wood. 1 609.'^ 

The emblems cut in wood and placed under 
the above title are extremely curiouB. The Epistle 
iDedicatory is in verse, and very flattering to Ed- 
Ward Earl of Worcester. 

*^ Homer 
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^* Homer (longsince^ a Chronicler Diuine, 
And Virgin, haue redeemd oldeTroy from fire. 
Whose memQry had with hw buildings linp 
In desolate ruyne, had not theyr desire 
Snacht her feyre Tytle from the burning flame^ 
Which with the Towne had else consumde her 
name* 

Had they surviude in these our flourishing daies. 
Your vertues from the auncient Heroes drawne. 
In spight of death or black obliuions rage, 
Slibuld Hue for euer in Fames glorious fawne, 
Rankt next to Troy, our Troy-nouant should be. 
And next the Troy an Peeres, your places free." 

# 

■ *^ The fauorable and gracious reader I salute, 
with a submisse Conge both of heart and knee / 
says Mn Hey wood, " To the two-fold Readers : 
The Courteous and the Criticke," t^ ** To the 
scornefuU, I owe not so much as an hypocritical! 
intFeat5 or a dissembled curtesie, I am not sq 
vnexperienced in the eauy of this Ag^, but that 
I knowe I shall encounter most sharpe, and severe 
Censurers, such as continually ca^rpe at other menp 
labours, and superficially pervsing them, with a 
kind of negligence and skorne, quote them by th^ 
way. Thus : This i$ an Error, that was too muQh 
$tr?achtj this too slightly negl^i;;;ted^ hf^TC wany 

things 
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things iftight haue been acMed^ there it might haue 
been bettier followed : this superfluous^ that ridi- 
culous. These indeed knowing no othep meanes 
to haue themselues opinioned in the ranke of vn^ 
derstanders, - but by calumniating other mens in- 
dustries* These Satyrists I meet thus : It were 
(in my opinion) mbne honour and honesty for 
them, to betake them seriously to the like stu* 
dies, and the time they wast in detracting others^ 
rather spend in inistracting themselues, afid by 
some more excellent worke (moulded out of their 
owne blraines) giue the foyle to others of lesse 
Fame and consequence : This were a commend- 
able and worthy detraction, sauouring of desert ; 
the other, a meere rancorous folly, grounded on 
nothing bat malicious ignorance. For who more 
apt to call coward then the most tymerdus, but 
he only merits a name among the valiaunt^ that 
hath actually and personally wonne his reputation 
by some deed of fame and Honour. But since 
these Criticks are a generall Subiect in the front 
of euery booke, I am content to neglect them^ as . 
those I r^uard not^ and to the friendly and best 
iudging Reader, thus turne my Apologie/ 

This brave and sensible defiance of malicious 
criticism derives double interest from the humility 
with which the author pleads for candour and 

generous treatment 

** Accept 
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^^ Accept tben (I entreat you) thift mingled sab* 
iect (as well home-borae as forraine) and Censure 
it as fauourably, as I haue offired it freely. Though 
somthing may perhaps dtstast, something againe 1 
presume will please the most curious Pallate : Let 
that which pleaseth mittigat the harshnes )of th(^ 
other. He that speaks tmich^ may (caccosably) 
sqpeake somewhat Idely/.and he that inlvnkaown 
Climats trauayles farre^ may (by misadiienture) 
wander out of the way : but where tlie m^yne in^. 
tent and purjiose is honest and good^.it is pardon^ 
able to expect the best. And in <tbat hbpe, I^ 
prostrate these my barraine industries! to your 
kindest and gentle Constructions." 

The work has a lofig Proemium. 

In collecting materials for this parti of pay la- 
bours, it must sometimes happen, thaib neither 
myself, nor is it probable my readers, know any 
thing of the authors who are summoned to give 
their testimony on the customs of their tjmes ; ixjt 
the present instance, it is far otherwise, as Spen- 
ser appears at the age of eighty-six to illustrate 
his method of dedicating to his patrons and pa^ 
tronesses. 

The ensuing epistle is from his Four Hymns, 
Ed. 1611. "To the right honovrable and most 
vertuous Ladies the Ladiet Margaret, Countesse 
of Cumberland, and the Lady Mary, Countesse 
of Warwicke, 

^^ Having 
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• " Having in the greener times of my youth^ 
Composed these former hymnes in the prayse o£ 
lpU0 smd Beautie, and finding that the same to0 
much pleased those of like age and dispositiony 
which beeing too vehemently caned with that 
kind of affection^ do pother sucke out poyson to • 
their strong passion^ then hony to their honest 
delight ; I was mooued by the one of you two' 
m6st ^Icellent Ladies, to call in the same. Bd^ 
being vnable to to doe, by reason that i«any copied ' 
thereqf were formerly spattered abroad, I resolued* 
at least to amend, and by way of retractation to 
reforme them, making (in stead of those two 
Hymned of earthly or' naturall loue and bekutie) 
two others, df heavenly and celestiall. The which' 
I doe dedicate joyntly vhto you two hoopurabla . 
sisters, as to the most excellent and rare ornaments " 
of all true loue and beautie, both in the one and , 
the other kind: humbly beseeching you to vouch- 
safe the patronage of them, and to accept this my 
humble seruice, in lieu of the great graces and 
honouiteble ftuiours which ye daily shew vnto mee^ 
vntill such time as I may by better meanes, yeekl 
you some more notabje testimony of my thankfiil ' 
mind and dutiful! deuotion. And euen so I pray 
for your happinesse. Greenewich^ this first of, 
September. 1596. 

^^ Your Honours most bounden euer 

^^ in all humble seruice 

'* Edm. Sp.** 

Tw> 
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Two stanzas from the Hymn in honour of 
Beauty will shew the polished fines of matured 
experience^ formed from the wild effusions of a' 
youthful Muse: 

^^ Hath white and red in it such wondrous powre. 

That it can pierce through th* eyes vntoo the hart^ 

And therein stirre such rage, and restlesse stowre^ 

Aft nought but death can stint his dolours smart ? 

Or can proportion of the outward part^ 

Moue such affection in the inward mind, 

That it can rob both sense and reason blind ? 

Why doe not then the blossoms of the fields 

Which are araid with much more orient hew^ 

And to the sense most dainty odours yield, 

Worke like impression in the looker's view ? 

Or why doe not faire pictures like powre shew. 

In which oft-times, we Nature see of Art 

Exceld, in perfect limning every part,** 

t The title-page of this book is composed of a 
complicated set of emblems, figures, and oma* 
ments, inclosing the words of the title. 

^' Abuses stript and whipt, or Satirical Essays. 
By George Wyther. 1613.'* 

Geoi^e Wyther dedicates Abuses stript and 
whipt to Himself. This eccentric fancy makes 

part 
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jl^rt xif his dedication useful in explainitig the ex- 
cursions of literature: '"Thou (even my selfe)** 
he proceeds, " whom next God, my Prince, atid 
Om'try I am most engaged vnto ; It is not vnlik- 
ly, but some will vyOnder why, contrary to the 
Worlds customes, I haue made choice of thy 
Patronage for this bpoke, rather than the protectio* 
of such whose mightines might seem better able 
to defend it ; especially considering such a 6i* 
gantick troupe of aduersaries haue banded them- 
selves against the Truth, that one of them^ GoUah" ; 
like dares raile vpon a whole hoast of Israel. It; 
may be (I say) some will wonder, and some scofie* 
at me for it ; for which cause (though to answer 
them with sk volo had been sufficient^ yet I will 
not like our Great ones stand so much vpon my 
authority as to make my If^ill my Reason) I 
heere let know why, and for what causes I haue 
done it ; the first is this : I could not amongst all 
men find any man in my opinion so fitting for 
this purpose, but either my IVorhe was vnworthy, 
or too worthy their Patronage. Secondly, it is • 
sayd ; Obsequium amicos Veritas odium parit : 
and I doubting my free speech would hardly make 
a Diapason, pleasing to the ear of a common 
Mecienas, thought it best to hold my tong, or 
speake to my self?, whose disposition I am better 
acquainted with. Thirdly, seeing I know but 
what men appeare^ and not what they are ; 1 had 

rather 
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rather indute the KHes tyranny, thett with^sops 
Booes make the S{iarvow*hauke my Champion^ 
Fourthly, if I haue spoken Truth it is able to de* 
fend itselfe ) if not, who-ere be my Patron, it it 
I must aiiswere for it., Fiftly, for as much as I 
know my own mind best ; I. purpose if need he 
to become my owne Adtwcate. Sixtly, for my 
owne sake I first made it, and therefore certaine 
I am I my selfe haue most right vnto it. But 
seaventhly, and lastly which is indeed the princi* 
pal Reason, 1 haue made this Dedication to thee 
poor world despised Self; even to put thee in 
mind, (seeing thou hast here boldly begun to bid 
defiance to the Flesh, and vpon iust causes quareld 
with the "ivorld) that thou take heed to thine own 
w:orda, and not through basenes of mind or vnto* 
wardnes of Fortune (to thy euerlasting disgrace) 
faintly giue ouer so noble a Comhate^ 

Master Wyther enlarges considerably beyond 
the above period ; and having completed his ad* 
dress to himself, he makes another to his readers, 
and fells them, they are not to look for Spencers 
or Daniels well composed numbers or the deep 
conceits of the then flourishing Jonscm ; '^ no,** 
he adds, ^^ toy it is honest plain matter, and 
tfaere*s as much as I look for. Read and wel- 

come, but censure not, for your judgement is 
weak, and I utterly renounce at.** 

Five epigrams succeed^ To Time, To the 

Stranger^ 
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Strang^er, To the Satiromastix^ and to the galld 
reader. 

Th. C. the " deare friend" of Wyther, calls 
him the impartial author, and writes, — 

*^ OeorgSy I did ever think thy faithfull breast, 

Contein'd a mind beyond the common sort ; 

•Thy very look an honest heart exprest, 

And seem'd an aw-full mildnes to import : 

Poets may vaunt of smooth and loftie straines. 

Thine with thy subject fitly do agree ; 

But then thy Mme a better praise obtaines, 

For whilst the greatest but time-ple$isers be. 

Thou vnappal'd, and freely speak'st the truths 

Not any one for feare or lucre sparing 

A vertue rare in age, more rare in youth ; 

Another Cato but I think more daring.'* 

The contents, Errata, The occasion of this 
work in nine! pages, and an Introduction in five 
more, the two last in verse, precede the Abuses. 

The same author published Britain's Remem- 
brancer in 1628, containing '^ A narration of the 
plague lately past. A declaration of the Mischiefs 
present. And a prediction of judgements to come 
(if repentance prevent not) ;" which has a very 
neatly engraved allegorical frontispiece, descrip- 
tive of a dream, printed on the opposite p^e. 

Twenty- 
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Twenty-four pages are occupied by verses to 
^the King ; in which he declares his resohition to 
maintain what he has written, though the earth 
should sink, and the spheres fall flaming around 
him ; because he knew that, in defiance of all the 
malice man could exert against his poem^ 

^^ It shall continue, when all those be rotten^ 

Or live with infamy, or dye forgotteil, 

Who shall oppoi^e it.** 

In his Premonition, Mr. Wither says, the critics 
did not scruple to vilify the author, when they 
failed in fastening their detractions on his work. 

" Against my motto, though (as I forspoke) it 
redounded to their own shame, so raged my 
adversaries, that not content with my personal 
troubles, they sought the disparagement of that 
booke, by a libellous answer thereunto : wherein, 
1 was used as most writers of Controversies, in 
these da3rs, use each other : To wit, they objected 
what I never thought, and then made replies to 
their own devices : which being finished, was im- 
printed with an inscription falsly charging me, 
with labouring to stay the publication thereof; 
and then also, it was very gloriously fixed on the 
gate of my lodging, as if it had been some bill of 
Triumph.'* 

This Premonition concludes as follows : ^* If 
you find any thing which may seeme spoken 

out 
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out of doe time ; blame not mee altogether ; for 
it is above two y^res since I laboured to get this 
hookt printed, and it hath cost me more money, 
more pains, and much more time to publish it, 
then to compose it : For, I was faine to imprint 
every sheet thereof with my owne hand, because 
I could not get allowance to do it publiUely : so 
unwilling are we of Remembrancers in this kind.** 

This gentleman advises the publick to beware 
of f^lse prophets, who endeavour to make a breach 
bet#ieen the King and the people* 

'^ — — Ohl take ye therefore heed 
Yee people, and yee kings (that shall succeed) 
Of these Impostors. Of the last beware 
Yee Subjects: for, their doctrines hellish are. : 
And though they promise liberty/ and peace. 
Your thraldome, and your troubles they'll increase.'* 

This work is in verse. 

Drayton's Poly-olbton is most curiously deco- 
rated, and the frontispiece is extremely ingenious, 
if not very elegant in the design. It is thus de- 
scribed by the author on an opposite page : 

Vpon the Frontispiece. 
'^ Through a Triumpfiant Arch, see Albion plas't, 
In Happy site, in Neptunes armes embras't^ 

In 
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In Power and Plenty y on hir CUeuy Throne 
Circled with Natures GhirlandSy being alone 
Stird th' Oceans Island. On the Columes beene 
(As Trophies raiz'd) what Princes Time hath seene 
Ambitious of her. In hir yonger years^ 
Vast Earth-bred Giants woo*dher: but, who bears 
Tn Golden ^Id the Lion passant red, 
AEneas Nephew (Brute) them conquered. 
Next, Laureat Ccesar^ as a Philtre brin^, 
(Ms shield, his Grandame Fenus : Him hir kings 
Withstood. At length, the Roman, by long sute, 
Gain'd her (most Part) from the ancient race of 

Brute. 
IXuorst from him, the Saxon sable Horse 
Borne by steme Hengist, wins her : but, through 

force 
Garding the Norman Leopards bathed in Gules, 
She changed hir Love to Him, whose Line yet 

rules.** 

Maps, characters of the towns and places, ex- 
pressed by figures, &c. 

Such were his powers of poetical description. 
The dedication to the high and mighty Henry 
Prince of Wales is probably the most laboured at 
least of his abilities in prose* ' 

" This 
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*^ This first part of my intended Poeme I con- 
Beerate to your Highnes: in whom (beside my 
particular zeale) there is a naturall interest in my 
Worke, as the hopeful! Heyre of the kingdoms 
of this Great Britaine : whose Delicacies^ Choro- 
graphical Description, and Historic, be my sub- 
iect. My Soule, which hath scene the extream- 
itie of Time and Fortune, cannot yet despaire. 
The injBuence of so glorious and fortunate a Starre, 
may also reflect vpon me : which hath power to 
giue me new life, or leaue me to die more willing- 
ly and contented. My Poeme is genuine, and 
first in this kinde. It cannot want enuie : for, 
euen in the Birth, it alreadie finds that. Your 
Gracious g^cceptance, mighty Prince, will lessen it.* 
May I breath to arriue at the Orcades (whither 
in this kind 1 intend my course, if the Muse feile 
me not) L shall leaue your whole British Empire, 
as this first and southerne part, delineated : 

^^ To your Highnes 

the most humbly 

denoted 
" Michael Drayton.'' 

Opposite to a very respectable portrait of the 
Prince of Wales are these lines : 

" Britaine, behold here portray'd, to thy sight, 
Henry, thy best hope, and the world's delight ; 
VOL. in. L Ordain'd 
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Ordain'd to make thy eight Great Henries, nine : 
Who, by that vertue in the trebble Trine, 
To his owne goodnesse (in his Being) brings 
These seueral Glories of th' eight English Kings ; 
Deep Knowledge, Greatnes, long life. Policy. 
Courage, Zeale, Fortune, awfuU Maiestie. 
He like great Neptune on three Seas shall roue^ 
And rule three Realmes, with triple power, like 

Joue ; 
Thus in soft Peace, thus in tempestuous Warres, 
Till from his foote, his Fame shall strike the 

starres." 

^' All the workes of John Taylor the Water 
Pbet being 63 in number, collected into one 
Volum by the author. With sundry new Addi- 
tions, corrected revised and newly imprinted 

1630.'' 
The frontispiece to this book is an engraving 

on metal by T. Cockson ; and according to Sir 
John Harrington, it must be one among the first 
done on copper. The words of the title are in- 
scribed on a sail ; above is the author's boat, with 
a passenger; and below, his portrait: the em-^ 
blems are very properly all marine. , 

The friends of this son of the Thames were 
lavish in their praises of his productions. 

" Wast 
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'^ Wast euer knowne to any time before. 
That so much skill in Poesie could be, 
Th' attendant to a skull, or painefuli oare ? 
Thou liu'st in water, but the fire in thee ; 
That mounting Element, that made thee chuse. 
To court Frania. the diuinest Muse. 
Row on : to watermen did neuer blow 

A gale so good, none so much goodnesse know/* 

Thomas Brewer. 

" In short, I hitherto haue told thy fame. 
But now thy Muse doth merit greater Name 
Soares high to Heau'n, from earth and water flies. 
And leaning baser matters, mounts the skies. 
Where hidden knowledge, she doth sweetly sing, 
Carelesse of each inferiour common thing 
Oh that my soule could follow her in this. 
To shun fowle sin, and seeke etemall blisse ! 
Her strength growes great, and may God euer send 
Me to amend my faults, as she doth mend." 

Robert Branthw^ite. 

" It is disputed much among the wise. 
If that there be a water in the skyes : 
If there be one : no Water-man before. 
Was euer knowne to row in't with his Oare. 

LS If 
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If none ; such is thy high surmounting pen 
It soares above the strain of Watermen : 
Whether there be or no, seeke ferre and'neere^ 
Th'art matchless sure in this our hemispheere.'* 

• William Branthwaite. Cant. 

^' Some till their throats ake cry aloud and holla 
To ancupate great fauors from Apollo, 
One Bacchus and some other Venus vrges, 
To blesse their brain-bats. Those caerulean surges 
' Gyrdling the earth, emball thy nerues, and season 
Those animall parts, quick organs of mans reason," 
&c. 

^^ Row on (good Waterman) and looke back stilly 

(Thus as thou dost) vpon the Muses Hill, 

To guide thee in thy course : Thy Boate's a sphaere 

Where thine Vrania moues diuinely cleare. 

Well hast thou pli'd and (with thy learned Oare) 

Cut through a Riuer, to a nobler shore. 

Then euer any landed at. Thy saile, 

(Made all of clowdes) swels with a prosprous gale. 

Some say, there is a Ferriman of Hell, 

The Ferriman of Heau*n, I now know well 

And 
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And thaf s thyselfe, transporting soules to BUsse: 

Vrania sits at Helme and Pilot is ; 

For Thames, thou hast the lactea via found 

Be thou with baies (as that with stars) is crown'd." 
N Thomas Dekker. 

Taylor notices the errors in his publication in 
verse : part qF it follows as a specimen of his 
powers: 

^^ Below the Moone no full perfection is. 

And alwaies some of vs are all amisse. 

Then in your reading mend each mis-plac*d letter. 

And by your judgement make bad words sound 

better, 

Where you may hurt, heale, where you can afflict^ 

There helpe and cure, or else be not too strict. 

Looke through your fingers, wink, conniue at mee. 

And (as you meet with faults) see, and not see. 

Thus must my faults escape, (or escape neuer). 

For which, good Readers^ I am yours for euer. 

John Taylor. 

Eternall God, which in thine armes dost Graspe 
All past, all present, and all future things : 
And in ineuitable dbome dost claspe 
The lines and deaths of all that dyes and springs. 

And 
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And at the doomefull day will once unhaspe 
Th' accusing booke of Subjects and of Kings, 
In whom though ending nor beginning be. 
Let me (O Lord) beginne and end in thee." 

The folio edition of Shakspeare*s Plays, dated 
1632, has the following title : 

" Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, Histo- 
ries and Tragedies. Published according to the 
true Original Copies. The second Impression/* 

In this instance, an engraved portrait of Shakr 
speare, occupying the whole breadth of the page, 
and four-fifths of its height, is placed under the 
above .words. Mr. Granger thought " this print 
gives us a truer representation of Shakspeare than 
several more pompous memorials of him ; if the 
testimony of Ben Jonson may be credited, to 
whom he was personally known." 

Had Martin Droeshout, the engraver of the 
plate, been capable of executing the mechanical 
part of his profession with neatness and freedom, 
we might have supposed him qualified to give the 
animation and vivacity which must have enliven- 
ed the features of our immortal Dramatist ; but 
the slightest inspection of the drapery of this bust 
will convince the observer, that the vacant and 
stupid air of the fece belongs to the artist, and 
pot to the original. 

Ben 
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Ben Jonson was a better judge of plays and 
men than of engravings; and this is demonstrated 
both by his own works, and the praises he has 
lavished on Master Droeshout. 

This book has the ensuing peculiarities: On 
the first page are lines upon the effigies of my 
worthy friend, the author Master William Shake- 
speare and his works; and below them, an Epi- 
taph on the admirable dramatic poet Mr. Shake- 
speare ; the back of the leaf is blank. 

The three next pages contain a dedication to 
the most noble and incomparable pair of brethren, 
William Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain, 
and Philip Earl of Montgomery, Gentlemen of 
the Bed-chamber, and an address. To the great 
variety of readers, both signed John H<eminge 
and Henry Condell ; a second blank page occurs, 
and facing it are verses to the. memory of the 
deceased author, by L. Digges; and others to the 
memory of Mr. W. Shakespeare, with the initials 
I. M. ; a third blank follows ; and then, we are 
presented with a second title, closed by the names 
of the principal actors in all these plays; a fourth 
blank ; and five pages occupied by other lines to 
the memory of my beloved the author, Mr, Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, and what he hath left us, by 
Ben Jonson, the friendly effusions of I. M. S., and 
those of Hugh Holland. 

It 
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It would be trespassing too much on the read- 
er's patience to give the whole of these tributes 
to the memory of Shakespeare: an extract from 
each cannot be objected to. 

^^ ■ When thou find'st two contraries. 
Two different passions from thy rapt soule rise. 
Say, (who alone effect such wonders could) 
Bare Shake-speare to the life thou dost behold. 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thy selfe a lasting Monument : 
For whil'st to th' shame of slow-endeavouring Art 
Thy easie numbers flow, and that each part, 
Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued booke, 
ThoseDelphike Lines with deepe Impression tookq 
Then thou our fancy of her selfq bereaving, 
Post make us Marble with too much conceiving, 
And so Sepuk her'd in such pompe dost lie 
That Kincrs for such a Toipb^ would wish to die/ 

*^ . .. . This booke 
When Brasse and Marble fade, shall make thef 

looke 
Fresh to all Ages : when Posteritie 
3h^ll loath what's new, thiake all is prodigie 

That 
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That is not Shakespeares ; ev*ry line, each Verse 
Here shall revive, redeeme thee from thy Herse, 
Nor fire, nor cankring age, as Naso said. 

Of his, thy wit-fraught booke shall once invade," 

Digges. 
^^ An Actors art. 
Can dye, and live, to act a second Part^ 
Thats but an Ejcit of Mortality ; 

This a Re-entranoe to a Plaudite.*' 

I. ML 

^' Sweet Swan of Avon ! what a sight it were 
To see thee in our water yet appeare. 
And make those flights upon the bankes of Thames, 
That so did take Eliza, and our James ! 
But stay, I see thee in the Hemisphere 
Advanced, and made a Constellation there ! 
Shine forth, thou Starre of Poets, and with rage. 
Or influence, hide, or cheere the drooping Stage ; 
Which, since thy flight from hence, hath mourn'd 
like night 

And despaires day, but for thy volumes light.'* 

^n Jonsoii* 
*^ Death may destroy 

They say his body^ but his verse shall live 

And more then nature takeS; our hands shall give 

In 
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In a lesse volutnne, but more strongly bound 
Shakespeare shall breath and speake, with Laurell 

crown'^d. 
Which never fades. Fed with Ambrosian meate 
In a well-lyned vesture rich and neate. 
So with this robe they cloath him, bid him weare it. 

For time shall never staine^ nor envy teare it.'* 

I. M. S. 

*^ If Tragedies might any Prologue have. 
All those he made, would scarce make one to this ; 
Where Fame, now that he gone is to the Grave 
(Death's publique Tyring-house) the Nuncius is. 
For though his line of life went soone about. 
The Life yet of his Lines shall never out." 

Hugh Holland. 

" Orlando Furioso, in English heroical verse, 
by Sir John Harrington, &c. 1634." The title- 
j>age is engraved on metal, and is wretched enough. 
The author dedicates his work to'Queen Eliza- 
beth, and enquires, " If your Highnesse will 
read it, who dare reject it ? if allow it, who can 
reprove it? if protect it, what Momus barking, 
or Zoilus biting, can any way hurt or annoy it?" 

A preface, or rather a brief apology of poetry, 
and of the author and translator of this poem, 

succeeds ; 
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succeeds; and then ^^An advertisement to the 
reader before he read this poeme, ofsome things 
to be observed as well in the substance of this 
work, as also in the setting forth thereof, with the 
use of the pictures, tatfle, and annotations, to the 
same annexed." A paragraph of the latter will 
sei-ve my purpose precisely, as illustrating the 
state of engravings for books when Sir John pub- 
lished Orlando. 

" As for the pictures, they are all cut in brasse, 
and most of them by the best workmen in that 
kind, that have bin in this land this many yeares : 
Yet I will not praise them too much, because I 
gave direction for their making, and in regard 
thereof, I may be thought partiall ; but this I may 
truly say, that (for mine own part) I have not 
seene any made in England better, nor (indeed) 
any of this kind in any book, except it were a 
treatise set forth by that profound man master 
Broughton the last yeare, upon the Revelation, 
in which there are some three or four prettie 
pictures (in octavo) cut in brasse very workmanly. 
As for other bookes that I have seene in this 
Realme^ either in Latine or English with pictures, 
as Livie, Gesner, Alciats emblemes, a book de 
Spectris in Latine, and in our tongue the Chroni- 
cles, the book of Martyres, the booke of hank- 
ing and hunting, and M.Whitney's excellent 
JBmblemes^ yet all their figures are cut in wood, 

and 
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and none in metall, and in that respect inferiour 
to these, at least (by the olde proverbe) the more 
cost the more worship* The use of the picture 
is evident, which is, that (having read over the 
booke) you may reade it (as it were againe) in 
the very picture ; and one thing is to be noted, 
which eveiy one (haply) will not observe, namely 
the perspective in every figure. For the person- 
ages of men, the shapes of heroes, and such like, 
are made large at the bottom, and lesser upward, 
as if you were to behold all the same in a plaine, 
that which is nearest seemes gratest, and the fard- 
cst shewes smallest, which is the chiefe art in pic- 
ture;' 

Sir John has contrived to give in one plate 
the whole incidents of a book; and although 
be has strictly adhered to the rule of reduction 
in his figures, the veriest pigmy in h advances as 
near the spectator as the giants of the fore- 
ground ; besides, he has been so attentive to the 
earthly scenes of the work, that ne rejects the 
horizon in most cases ; but, in order to prevent 
all mistakes, he introduces the names of his heroes 
and heroines under each figure.. 

" Orlando thrust Gradasso in the side 

About the ribs, as he before him stood 

The sword capie forth a spari on tother side 

And to the hilt was varnisht all with blood 

By 
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By that same thrust alone it might be trid 
That he that gave it was a warrior goode 
That with one thrust did vanquish and subdue 
The stoutest champion of the Turkish crew.'* 

Orlanda. 

Epigram hy Sir J. H. 

^' One of King Henries Favourites began. 
To move the King one day to take a man, 
Whom of his Chambers he might make a groom. 
Soft said the King, before I grant that room. 
It is a question not to be neglected. 
How he in his religion stands affected^ 
For his Religion, answered then the Minion 
I do not certaine know whats his opinion 
But sure he may, talking with men of learning, 
Conform himself in lesse than ten days warning." 

^^ The Arcadian Princesse : or, the trivmph of 
Ivstice. Priscribing excellent rules of Physicke, 
for a sick Justice, digested into fowre bookes 
^nd faithfully rendred to the originall Italian 
copy. By Ri. Brathwait Esq. 1635," 

This translator has whimsically observed oa 
the page opposite to the frontispiece : 
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" Hee that in words explaines a Frontispiece^ 

Betrayes the secret trust of his Device : 

Who cannot guesse^ where Mott's and Emblemes 

be, 
The drift, may still bee ignorant for me." 

His work is dedicated to the Earl of Worces- 
ter, " all correspondance to his recoUected'st 
thoughts. Sir," he proceeds, ^*' I have heere sent 
you an Italian plant, translated to an English 
platte: whose flower will not appeare halfe so 
delightfuU to your smelling as the fruit will be- 
come usefuU for preserving. You shall here 
meet with ah Author walking in an un-beatpath. 
One, who discurtains the vices of that Time so 
smoothly, though smartly, as his continued Alle- 
goric pleads his Apologie. A right Italian wit 
shal your honour find him, quick and spritely : 
and of eminent race and ranke in his country. 
And it is my joy, to addresse a worke so richly 
interveined with straines of wit and iudgement, 
to one, whom descent and desert have equally 
ennobled ; and who with so cleare and discerning 
a spirit can iudge of it. Now, if this new dresse 
doe not become him, all that I can say in mine 
owne defence is this, and no other ; there is great 
difference betwixt Taylor and Translator :*' sure 
I am^ that the loom is the same, if not the lustre; 
the stufie the same^ though not the colour: 

Wherein 
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Wherein He freely appeals to your Censure, who 
hath profest himselfe, &c. 

" R, Brathwait,'* 

The translation printed for Benjamin Fisher 
in Aldersgate-street, 163 5, of " Camden's An- 
nates ; or the history of the most renowned and 
victorious Princess Elizabeth, late Queen of Eng- 
land," has a frontispiece and title-page, which are 
curious illustrations of the custom of the times in 
literary matters. 

The portrait is a half-length of the Queen, sur- 
rounded by clouds, a nimbus beams behind her, 
and a circle of stars are suspended over her head* 
She is dressed in the most extravagant ornaments, 
and holds a fan composed of feathers in her right 
hand : the arms of England are near her head. 

The title-page consists of a basement, six com- 
posite pillars, a frieze, and pediment; the latter 
has ^^ Cadiz in Spain ransacked by the earl of 
Essex and Nottingham. Anno 1 596; and St. 
John of Portarico taken from the Spaniard by 
the earl of Cumberland," represented on it: a 
phoenix rises from flames on the apex of the 
pediment, and tlje rose and crown with ^^ semper 
eadem" fills the tympan ; the intercolumniation 
holds the title ; and wreaths of laurel and palm 
twined round the pillars make circles for shields of 
arms, and the names of those who bore them, 30 

in 
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in number ; 7 othew, are placed on the cornice of 
the basement, and a map of South America fills 
a recess beneath it. 

On the left is the burning of the Armada thus 
inscribed, " In the straits of Gibraltar was the 
invincible navy pretended, prevented and burned 
by Drake, 15 87;" and on the right, "Albion's 
comfort, Iberia's terror. The famous overthrow 
of the Spanish navy the 30th year of the Q. R.'* 
Both these plates are neatly engraved. 

" To the honourable Reverend and Right 
Worshipful Sir John Branston Knight Lord chief 
Justice of his Majesty's Bench Sir William Jones 
Sir George Crooke Sir Robert BarcKley Knights 
the learned Judges of that Court. 

^^ Licence me (I beseech your Reverend father- 
hoods) with the contrite penitent: Ingeniously 
to acknowledge my error, which is over mudh 
presumption in undertaking, more in publishing, 
but most in thus presenting this my collection : 
But withal to appeal from the bar of rigour, to 
the board of favour^ and thereat to obtain this 
extenuation of censure; that being it was begun 
with a good intent, prosecuted to a seeming good 
end, and is now in all befitting humbleness pre- 
sented to procure protection, that I may pass 
without publick reprehension: And sithence 
wrords and writing are not real according as they 
arai^spoke or writ, but as they are approved by 

others ; 
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Others: Let «oble dispOwsitions but mate a ftvour- 
Hble exposition of what is done : Afid then I am 
confident I shall untouched pass the pikes of 
scorn and reproof; In earnest expectation where- 
of^ humble and hearty prayers to God, the giveif 
of all good gifts for your long lives, in health 
and hearts- ease here, and sempiternal happiness 
hereafter, shall not ' want daily to be pouted out 
, by him that hourly rests 

*^ Your Lordships reallest in all sef tride and duty 

*• John Trussell.'* 

'^ April 24. 1^35 Perlegi hoc opus Hystori^ 
cum duobus voluminibns comprehensum, cui ti- 
tulus, A continuation of the collection of the 

• 

history of England, &c. quod quidem in toto 
continet folia 418. aut circiter, in quibus nihil 
reperio sanse doctrinae, aut bonis mofibus contra* 
rium^ quo minus cum utilitate publica imprimi * 
possit : Sub ea tamen conditione, ut si non intrafc 
triennium typis mandetur haec licentia sit omnino 
irrita. 

** GuLiELMUs HAYWodD GapiBll. dom. 
" R. R- P. Archiep, Cant;* 

Milton^s Lycidas, 1637. 

*' Return Alpheus^ the dread voice is past. 
That shrunk thy streams ; Return Sicilian Muse^ 
And call the Vales, and bid them hith^ir cast 
Their Bells, and Flourets of a thousand hues- 
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Ye Valleys loW where the mild whispers use^ 
Of shades and wanton winds^ and gushing brook% 
On whose fresh lap the swart Star sparely looks. 
Throw hither all your quaint enameU'd eyes^ 
That on the green terf suck the honied showres. 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowres 
Bring the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies^ 
The tufted Crow- toe, and pale Gessamine, 
The White Pink, and the Pansie freakt with jeaf^ 
The Musk-rose, and the well attir'd Woodbine, 
With Cowslips wan that hang the pensive head» 
And every flower that sad embroidery wear» r 
Bid Amarantus all his beauty shed. 
And Daffadillies fill their Cups with tears. 
To strew the Laureat Herse where Lt/cid lies.** 

*^ Recreations with the Muses by William earl 
of Sterline I637.** '^h^ border surrounding this 
title is remarkably laboured, ingenious, and, in 
some parts, elegant. Fourteen stanzas are address-* 
cd to his Sacred Majesty : the following is the 
last: 

'* Vnto the Ocean of thy worth I send 

Those runnels, rising from a rash attempt ; 

Not that I to augment that depth pretend, 

Which Heavens from all necessitie exempt 

». The 
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The Gods small gifts of zealous mindes commend# 

While Hecatombes are holden in contempt : 

So (Sir) I offer at ytmr vertues shrine 

This little incense, or this smoke of mine.** 

Beneath are extracts from complimentary lines 
to the author : 

'^ Well may the programme of thy Tragicke stage 

Invite the curious pompe-expecting eyes *^ 

To gaze on present shewes of passed age. 

Which just desert Monarchicke dare baptize/* &e. 

S. Robert Ayton. 


c( 


Whom Sophocles, Euripides have song. 

And ^schylus in stately Tragicke tune : 

Yet none of all hath so divinely done 

rAs matchlesse Menstrie in his native tongue, 

/ 

' Thus Darius Ghost seemes glad now to be so, 

Triumpht on twise by Alexanders two/* 

Jo. Murray. 

' *^ Du Bartas, his Divine weeks and works 
with a complete collection of all the other most 
delightful works translated and written by that 
famous Philomusus Joshuah Sylvester Gent: 

1641."* 

This book seems to be the very extreme and 
Msence of the prevailing customs of compliment- 

M 2 it)g 
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ing and recommending authors in the reign of 
James I., and many years ^er. The variety it 
offers requires illustration ; and particularly as it 
makes ^ suiprising contrast to th^^resent simple 
mode of sending works to theii* fate. Indeed, a 
modern reviewer would have expended all his ire 
ere he had demolished the pallisades and fascines^ 
and Master Sylvester must have escaped through 
the exhausted state of the critic. 

We have, in the first place, a portrait of Syl^ 
vester by Cornelius v. Dalen, with six well written 
lines, by John Vicars ; and an engraved title-page, 
with globes and compartments, from Scripture 
subjects. The typographical part begins with 
Anagrammata Regia: Regi. Jacobus Stuart: 
Juste Scrutabo. 

In this he sports with the words, *^A just 
master," till he concludes James to ^ be one, and 
declares his readinesse to serve him justly : two 
©ther addresses in French and Italian verse follow. 
He then proceeds with five folio pages of verses, 
or *^ Corona Dedicatoria;" each containing two 
copies: printed in the form of pedestals, and in- 

• 

eluding the name of a muse in the plinth, thus ; 


Great 
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Great King of England^ Christian FaitKs Defen- 
der ; 
No selfe — presuming of my Witt's perfection 
(In what is mine of this Divine Confection) 
Balden^ mee thus to you the same to tetider : 
But with th^rest, the Best I have to render 
For Loyall Witnesse of my glad afiection^ 
My MITE I offer 
To Your High Protection ; 

I 


CALLIOPE 


Which MORE it needs 
The more it selfe is slender. 
But, for mine AUTHOR, in his sacred furie, 
I know ypur Highnes knows him Princeof Singers, 
And His ^^^^ fVorhesfjoorthy Your Royaljingers 
(Though here His lustre too-too much obscure I) : 
For His sake therefore^ ahd "f^our Selfes Benig* 

nitie^ * 
Accept my ZEALE, and pardon mine Indignitie. 


Your 
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Your Majesties 


^ 


Most loyal subject 


And 


J 


Humble Servant 


? 


s. 


JosuAH Sylvester, 

The contents succeed ; then a portrait of the 
author, in wood,^ with lines in French and Eng* 
lish beneath it ; which is followed by His life in 
verse, by Vicars; and on another page, the Printer 
to the Reader, an address in prose, A pyramid of 
words occupy another page, beginning with the 
word England, and spreading at the base to 
«^ This have I muddled, as my Muse was able ;** 
opposite, a tablet with pilasters and arch, entitled^ 
f* Indignis ;^ which, I apprehend, was addressed 
to the reviewer's of the day, and may possibly bt 
acceptable to the present race of critics : 

^^ Hence profane Hands, Factors for Hearts pro- 
fane : 

Hence hissing Atheists, Hellish Missc Creants : 

H(?nce Buzzard Kite3, dazled with Beauties 
glance I 

Hence itching Eares, with Toyes and Tales up* 
tane; 

Uenm 
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Hence Green -sick Wits^ that rellish nought but 

bane: 
Hence dead-live Idiots^ drownM in Ignorance : 
Hence wanton Michols, that deride my dame : 
Hence Mimicke Apes, vaine Follies Counter- 
pane: 

Hence prying Criticks^ carping past your Skill: 
Hence dull Conceipts, that have no true Dis- 
cerning : 
Hence envious Momes, converting good to III : 
Hence M at once, that lack (or love not) Learn- 
ing: 
Hence All un-holy, from the fFbrlds Birth Feast : 
Urania's Grace brooks no unworthy Gueste " 

Another tablet, divested of the mourning em- 
blems of the Indignis. In this case Optimis, has 
the word Welcome at the beginning of each line ; 
and concludes, 

" Sit downe (I pray) and taste of every Dish : 
If ought mis4ike you, better Cooke I wish.** 

Ten pages more are occupied with epigrams, 
sonnets, addresses, and acrosticks, commending 
die translator Master Sylvester ; amongst which 
is the following by Ben Jonson : 
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^^ If to admire were to command^ my praise 
Might then both Thee, thy Work and Merit rais# 
But, as it is (the Childe of Ignorance, 
And utter stranger to all ayre of France,) 
How can I speake of thy great paines, but erre. 
Since they can only judge, that can confer ? 
Behold ! the reverend shade of Bartas stands 
Before my thought, and (in thy right) commandi 
That to the World I publish, for him. This ; 
Bartas doth wish thy English now were His % 
So well in that are his inventions wrought. 
As his will now be the Translation thought, 
Thine the Originall ; and France shall boast, 
No more, those mayden glories shee hath lost.** 

*^ An history of the civil wars of England, be* 
tween the two tieuses pf Lancaster and York^ 
The original whereof is set down in the life of 
Richard II.; their proceedings, in fhe lives of 
Henry IV. V. and VI, Edward IV. and V, Rich- 
ard III. and Henry Vll/in whose days they had 
p, happy period. Written in Italian in three 
volumes by Sir Francis Biondi Knight gentle- 
man of th^ Privy chamber to his Majesty of Great 
Britain. Englished by the Right honourable 
Henry earl of Monmoutl} in two volumes 1641.^ 

^ The 
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I • 

•^^ The' TranBlators epistle to the readers his 
countrymen. 

^^ That translations are at the best but like the 
wrong side of Hangings, is granted. Yet he who. 
cannot get to see the right side, may by the other 
guess at the story therein represented. This of 
mine may yet seem to be of a worse condition ; 
as only the reducing back ^to our own language 
that which hath been collected from our home 
stories, -and published in a foreign tongue; so as 
it may almost be termed the turning into English^ 
what was turned out of English. But the author 
hath had his end : the making the valour and ho-* 
nour of our kingdom known to his own countiy*" 
men ; for which we owe him a national thanks. 
I have chosen this way to pay mine, by affording 
you all a means how to acknowledge yours, and 
thus I have part of my end likewise. The remain- 
der being my observance of his desires and the 
shunning of spending my time worse. The Italian 
saith, Chi non puo quel che voule, quel che puo 
voglia. If I could coin any thing out of my own 
brain, worthy of my countrymen, they should 
have it : since not, let them accept of this piecQ 
of gold changed into silver, and therein of the 
good will of their compatriot 

MOUNMOUTH.'* 

'^ Theophila, or Love's sacrifice. A Divine 
Poem written by E. Benlowes Esq. 1652." 

Amongst 


Amongst the Various singularities of this book, 
the most conspicuous are the *^ Verses to my 
lancie upon Theophila." Six lines compose each 
stanza^ and the first letter of the first line of each 
is formed of human figures, placed in positions 
resembling letters. Some of our inferior print- 
filers furnish their customers with engravings 
of thisT kind ; but the work alluded to is, without 
doubt, one of the first attempts of this description 
in England, connected with a subject of so much 
importance. 

Jeremiah Collier, M. A. Fellow of St. John*li 
College, Cambridge, wrote a friend's echo to his 
Fancie upon Sacrata ; which is too long for ia-^ 
aertion, and ends thus ; 

*^ Fond sense, cry up a rosie skin, 

Sacrata rosy'd is within : 

But brighter Theophil behold 

Whose vest is wrought with purfled gold. 

Loves self in her his flame embeams 

Loves sacrifice Zeals Rapture seems. 

Of Paradise before the Fall 

This Saint is emblematicall 

Then, Fancie, give Her due Renown, 

She's Queen of Arts; This Book, her Crown. 

Sacrata turns Castara unto us, « 

And Benlowes (Anagram m'd) Benevolus." 

Walter 
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Walter Montague Com. Manch. Filius. gives 
** A verdict for the pious Sacrificer.** 

^/ To shine and lights not scorch thy Muse did 

aim: 
And so hath rais'd this Quintessential Flame. 
By th* Salt, and Whiteness of her Lines, We 

think 
With hoh/ water (lears) She mixt her Ink. 
And both the JFYre and Food of this chast Must 
|s more what Altars, than what Tables use. 
Who does not pray with Zeal thy Faith may 

move. 
Rightly concentriek with thy Hope and Love^ 
So, in the Temple these religious Hosts '* 

From Hecatombs may rise to Holocausts!* 

Sir W. Dennie, Baronet, contributed upon 
this occasion. Take one stanza, and be satisfied. 

*^ No Tigers Whelp with blood-besmear'd Jaws, 

No Cub of Bears, lickt into shape, 

Nolustfull offspring of the Ape^ 

No muskie Panther with close guileful Claws, 

Jfo durtie gruntling of the Swine, 

No Lions Whelp of ^re so high design, - 

I9 offered here : Keep off Unclean ! Here's all 

divine.^* 

Sir 
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Sir William D*Avenant dilated upon the exicd- 
lence of this poet at considerable Jei^gth^ and. says, 

•* Noiselesse as Planets move, thy; Numbers flow^ 

And soft as Lovers Whispers when they vfoo ! 

Thy labour'd Thoughts with Ease thou dost dis- 

pence^ 

Clothing in Mayden dresse a Manly Sence^ 

And as in narrow room Elixir lies ; 

Sq in a little thou dost much comprise/* 

For instance : 


XLVII. 


Oaks, that dare grapple with Heav'n'g Thunder 

sink 
All shiver'd; Coals that scorch do shrink 
To Ashes; Vap'ring Snuffs expire in noysom 

stink. 

XLVIII. 

Timey strip the writhel'd fFitck; Pluqk the 

black Bags 

From off Sins grimly Scalp ; the Hags 

I%igue^sore8 shew then more loathsom than her 

leprous Rags. 

The ProKbation to Loves Sacrifice^ 

f* Poems and Fancies written by the Right 
honourable the lady Margaret Countesse of 
Newcastle ifiSS.** 

The 
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The lady Margaret dedicated her book to Sif 
Charles Cavendish, her brother-in-law, in these 
words: " I do here dedicate this my Work unto 
you, not that I think my Book is worthy such a 
Patron, but that such a Patron may gaine my. 
Book a respect, and Esteeme in the World, by 
the favour of your Protection. True it is, Spia^ 
ning with the 'Fingers is more proper to our Sexe^ 
then studying ot writing Poetry, which is the 
Spinning with the braine: but I having no skill 
in the Art of the first (and if I had^ I had no 
hopes of gaining so much as to make me a Gar- 
ment to keep me from the cold) made me delight 
in the latter ; since all braines work naturally and 
incessantly^ in some kind or other ; which made 
me endeavour to Spin a Garment of Memory, to 
lapp up my Name, that it might grow to after 
Ages : I cannot say the Web is strong, fin^ or 
evenly Spun, for it is a course piece ; yet I had 
rather my Name should go meanly clad, then dyet 
with cold ; but if the Sute be trimmed with your 
Favour, she may make such a shew, and appeare 
•0 lovely, as to wed to a Vulgar Fame^" &c* 

The Countess writes to all noble and worthy 
ladies, an epistle to Mrs. Toppe, which is an- 
swered ; she next appeals to Natural Philoso-*, 
phers, to the Reader ; gives the Poetesses hasty 
resolution, the Poetesses Petition; and lastly, she 
makes " An excuse fpr so much writ upon ojy- 


verses^** 


^* Condemae 


\ 
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'* Cjondemne me not for making such a coyle 
About my ^ook^ alas it is my Childe. 
Just like a Bifd, when her young are in Nest, 
Goes in^ and out, and hops, and takes no Rest i 
But when their young are fledg'd, their heads out 

peep. 
Lord what a chirping does thei old one keep. 
So I, for feare my strengthlesse Childe should fall 
Against a doore, or stoole, aloud I call. 
Bid have a care of such a dangerous place t 
Thus write I much, to hinder all disgrace-** 

Arthur Wilson, Esq. author of the history of 
Great Britain, being the life and reign of King 
James the First, which he published in I653, 
gives his readers a Proeme containing many phi- 
lippics against crowned heads. 

The introductory paragraphs are amusing, and 
sufficiently inflated. — " I am not ignorant, or in- 
sensible, from, what Precipice^ and into what 
Gulf I am falling ; not like one in a dream, who 
starts at the horrour of the Object , which hit 
own Imagination creates: But deeply affected 
with those serious and real impressions, which 
Time and Experience (the two great Luminaries 
of Reason) have fixt upon me. Methinks I see 
the various, cloudy, and sad distorted Fancies of 
these Times (that flutter up and down betwixt 

the 
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the Tun-light of Ignorance, and Setf-conceited" 
nessj bandy themselves against this fVbrkj led 
on by Prejudice^ which they muster up, and 
gather together^ haply from the dross of thos» 
Fragments^ or Vapours of Story ^ that (light 
crude uid undigested Matter) have something 
tainted that precious Order, which Truth (the 
Commandress of the Soul) loves to appear^ and 
be admired in," &c, 

, This gentleman adds ^' The author^s picture^ 
drawn by himself:'* 

" As others print their pictures, I will place 
My mind in Frontispiece, plain as my face.^' 

After he has done so, in lines quite as polished 
as the preceding, he concludes, 

** Now my great trouble is, that I have shewn 

Other metf s faults, with so many of my own.'* 

James Howell addressed a letter to William 
Sanderson^ Esq. on his publishing " A complete 
history of the life and reign of King Charles from 
his cradle to his Grave ;' which is prefixed to the 
work dated 165 8. This gentleman says, ^f His- 
tory may be well called the great arbitress of time 
and truth, a tribunal that summons the dead to 
judgement, and a court of Record to the living ; 
therefore among those industrious, who by their 
speculations, and publick writings, do deserve weli 

of 




of their country, an ttistorian may fnafcfi i^iik 
the foremost, I mean a knowing and faithful veri-^ 
dical historian, whereas an ignorant, lind false 
erroneous Chronicler is one of the worst members? 
that can be in a commonwealth, and indeed of 
Mankind in general, for he wrongs the time pasty 
the time present^ and the time to come.'* 

** The Lusiacf, or Portugal's Hist(H*icaI Poem i 
Written in the Portingall Language by Luis de 
Camoens ; and now newly put into English by 
Richard Fanshaw Esq. 1655. 
• The dedication is printed precisely as follows : 

"To the Right Honorable William Earl of 
'Strafford, &c. 

" My good Lord 

'^ I can not tell how your Lordship may take 
it, that in so micourted a language^ as that of 
PoRtUGALL, should be found extant a Poet to rival 
your beloved Tasso, how himself took it, I can $ 
for he was heard to say (his great Jerusalem 
being then an Embrio) He feared No Man But' 
Camoen; Notwithstanding which, he bestowed ai 
Sonet in his praise. But, admitting the Tuscan 
Superior ; yet, as He (with some anger) of Gua-' 
RiNf, when he saw, by the unquestionable Verdict 
of all Italy, so famous a Laureate as himself hy 
that man's Pastor Fido outstript in the Drama-' 
tick way of Poetry ; Se Non Hauto Visto I& 
Mid Aminta — -^(because indeed the younger, 

for 
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for a Lifi in this kind^ was beholding to the 
Elder^ : So^ and for the same cause^ might my 
Portingall have retorted upon Him^ with refer- 
ence to his own Epick way ; If He Had Not 
Seen My Lusiad^ He Had Not Excelled It. 

" Since then I find, Horace, in the days of 
old, held himself accountable to his potent friend 
LoLLio, for the profits of those vacant hours, 
which he past in his proper Villa whilst Lollio 
lay Lodger in Rome about that which v^as the 
greatest ^ome^ficA: glory of the Roman NoBili^ 
tie of those Times ; 

*^ Trojani belli Scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 

JDum Tu declamas Romce, Prceneste relegi 

Whilst thou (Great Lollio) in Rome dost plead^ 

ly in Pr.£neste, have all Homer Read : 

*^ How much more obliged am / to bring unto 
your Lordship this Treasurb-Trove, which (a» 
to the second life, or rather Being, it hath from 
ine in the English Tongue) is so truly a Native 
of Yorkshire, and holding of your Lordship^ 
that, from the hour I began it, to the end thereof^ 
J slept not once out of these IValls ? 

^* And if the same Horace proceed ; 

Qui, quid sit pulchrum, quid Turpe, quid utile, 

quid non, 

Plenius ac melius Chrysippo Sg Crantore, dieit : 

VOL. III. V Who, 
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Who, what is Right, what not, what brave, whal 

base, 

Cleaner and better then the Stoicks, says : 

lEt, quam vis plebeio tectus Amictu, 

Indocilis privata loqui." 

" Whether this Poet also,, (however dis-figured 
in the translation, yet still retaining the old mate- 
.rials, both Politicall and Moral, on a truer and 
more Modern Frame of Story and Geography 
than that of Homer,) shall not be valuable upon 
the like account, I appeal to your Lordship^ 
whose devoted (since he turned EngHshman) he 
is, by the title I have already mentioned and by 
as many more, as I am, &c. 

" Richard Fanshaw/^ 
** From your Lordships Park of Tankersley, 
May 1. 16'55.'* 

'' Butler's Hudibras," lff57, &e. 

^•' There is a tall long- sided Dame, 

(But wondrous light) ycleped Fame 

That like a thin Camelion boards 

Her self on Air, and eats her words : 

' Upon her shoulders wings she wears, 

^ Like hanging-slieves, lin*d through with Ears, 

And Eyes, and Tongues, as Poets list. 

Made good by deep Mythologist. 

With 
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With these due through the Welkin flied^ 

And sometimes carries Truth, oft Li/es ; 

With Letters hung like Eastern Pigeons, 

And Mercurius of farthest Regions i 

Diurnals writ for Regulation 

Of Lyings to enform the Nation ; 

And by their Publick use to bring down 

The rate of fVhetstones in the Kingdom : 

About her neck a Packet Male 

Fraught with Advice^ some fresh^ some stale, 

Of Men that walk'd when they were dead. 

And Cows of Monsters brought to bed ; 

Of Hailstones big as Pullets Eggs, 

And Puppies whelp'd with twice two Legs ; 

A Biasing-Star seen in the Westy 

By six or seven Men at leiist : 

Two Trumpets she does sound at once. 

But both of clean contrary tones. 

But whetlier both with the same Wind, 

Or one before, and one behind. 

We know not, only this can tell. 

The one sounds vilely, th* other well ; 

And therefore vulgar Authors name 

Th' one Good, the other evil Fame.'* 

N 2 Dr. 
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Dr. John Everard's Gospel Treasury opened, 
published in 1659^ is dedicated by Kapha Harford 
*^ To all those who are sanctified in Christ Jesus, 
called to be Saints, both babes, strong men and 
fathers (who through the power of Christ in 
them) have attained to esteem it their wisdom 
and glory to be despised and accounted fools by 
the world for his sake and the Gospels: whose 
knowledge wisdom and gifts hath made them not 
Great and Something (according to the custom 
of the world) but Little, yea Nothing in their own 
esteem; who notwithstanding are the true Off-' 
spring of God, the only Right Wise and Ho- 
nourable wkh him, and the Excellent upon 
Earth, Grace and Peace be multiplied. To such 
only are these Sermons dedicated (they knowing 
what these things mean) but not to the great and 
wise men of this world," 

This volume has many pages of dedication, of 
which the above extract is a specimen. An Ap- 
probation, signed Thomas Brpoks, M. Barker; 
An Imprimatur, Joseph Caril, Dec. 6> 1652; and 
two Testimonies by John Webster and John 
Cardel ; An Address to the reader by R. Harford ; 
and two copies of verses, suggested each by the 
Doctor's portrait : one stanza of the first will 
answer for the present purpose: 

" For this lov'd flesh, where with yet cloth'd we go 
Is not the same we had few years ago ; 

But 
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but rather Something, which is taken in 
To serve instead of what hath wasted been. 
In wounds, in sicknesses, in colds and heats 
In all excrescions and in fumes and sweats.** 

*^ The works of Mr. Abraham Cowley, &c. 
1660,'' &c. 

" It is a hard and nice Subject for a Man to 
write of himself; it grates his own heart to say 
any thing of disparagement, and the Readers 
Ears to hear any thing of praise from him. There 
is no danger from me of offending him in this 
kind ; neither my Mind, nor my Body, nor my 
Fortune, allow me any materials for that Vanity. 
It is sufficient, for my own contentment, that they 
have preserved me from being scandalous, or re- 
markable on the defective side." 

The following lines were written when Cowley 
was but thirteen, and he quotes them at mature 
age as such as he ^^ should hardly (then) be much 
ashamed.'* 

*^ This only grant me that my means may lye 
Too low for Envy, for contempt too high^ 

Some honour I would have 
Not fi*om grieat deeds, but good alone. 
Th' unknown are better than ill known. 

Rumour can ope' the Grave. 
Acquaintance I would have, but when't depends 
Hot on the Number, but the choice of Friends." 

^^The 
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'^ The seeond Punipk War hdcweea HttmlhA 
and the Romanes ; the whole 17 books english^ 
from the Latine of Sillus Italicus &c. &c. By 
Thomas Ross Esq. l66l.^ This splendid book 
has an engraved and a printed title-page; the 
latter in red and black ink, as was customary both 
before and after this period. I shall give Mr^ 
Bosses dedication to the Kiqgi and the verses un-f 
ller a portrait of Ch. II., which will serve as 
ptrong specimens of fervent loyalty to a Monarch 
who had just before been proscribed by hi& sub- 
jects. 

^^ Your M^esties most Gracious Acceptance of 
J:his Poem, when it wanted all Orngraent, both of 
the Press and Pencil, hath Emboldened Me to 
this second Address, most humbly imploring, 
that, as Your Goodness was then bo^h to It, and 
Me, the only Refuge from the Tyranny of the 
Times ; You will, now, be pleased tp protwt U^> 
fron^ the Envy of this censuring Age^ in th? 
Sanctuary of your Name, which will make thip 
Copy as Immortal, .gs its Original, and fix on it a 
Character, as Indelible, as the Faith ancj Qhedi-? 
ence of,^' &c. 

^^ Could Hannibal^ and Scipio, in whom 

AH the vast Hopes of Carthage, and of Rome, 

Were fix'd, Revive, and see how easily You, 

Py your sole Vertue, JLingdoms can 3nbdue; 

How 
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How from the Rage of War, without the Staia 
Of Blood, You Sacred Crowns, and Trjrumphi 

gain 
Thejr would no more contend, who best might 

claim 
Priority ; but yield it to Your Name. 
Rome would her General, Carthage Hers refuse. 
And jointly You the World's Commander chuse,** 

** Comedies and Tragedies written by Thomas 
Killigrew Page of honour to King Charles I. and 
Groom of the Bed chamber to King Charles If ^ 
J664. 

^' To the Reader, 

^^ I shall only say, If you have as much Insure 
to Read as I had to Write these Plays, you may, 
as I did, find a diversion ; though I wish it you 
upon better terms than Twenty Years Banish^ 
mex^ Yours, 

*'* Tho. Killigrew/ 

^^ Poems by the most deservedly admired Mrs.. 
Katharine Philips, the Matchless Orinda," The 
genuine edition of this book, JlCflQ, published 
five ye^rs after the lady's death, has a very beauti^ 
ful engraving of h^r bust by Faithome prefixed. 
• {Several of the most eminent persons of the t?me 
fi^nt ber verses which preclude her Poems. 

The 
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The Earl of Orrery observes to her, 
^f When I but knew you by report, 
I iear'd the praises of th' admiring Court 
Were but their Complements, but now I must 
Confess, what I thought civil is scarce just : 
For they imperfect Trophies to ypu raise, 
You deserve wonder, and they pay but praise ; 
A praise, which is as short of your great due. 
As all which yet have writ come short of yoi} : 
You to whom wonder's paid by double right, 
Bptb for your verses smoothness and their height/* 

The Earl of Roscommon to Oriiida : ah imita* 
tion of florace. 

5. 
^^ Leave me upon some Lybian plain. 

So she my fancy entertain, 

And when the thirsty Monsters meet. 

They'll all pay homage to my feet, 

« 

The Magick of Orinda's Name, 
Not only can their fierceness tame. 
But, if that mighty word I once rehearse, 
\jrhey seem submissively to roar in Verse.** 

Cowley 
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Cowley endeavours^ and by no means unsuc- 
cessfully, to surpass his competitors in panegyric. 
The fourth stanza, " Upon Mrs. K. PhiKps her 
Poems,** is as follows : 

" They talk of Nine, I know not who, 

Female Chimeras, that or'e Poets reign ; 

I ne're could find that Fancy true. 

But have invok'd them oft Fm sure in vain. 

They talk of Sappho, but, Alas the shame! 

Ill manners soil the lustre of her/ame. , 

Orinda*s inward virtue is so bright, 

Hiat, like a Lantern*s fair enclosed light. 

It through the Paper shines where she doth writtt 

Honour and Friendship, and the genVous scorn 

Of things for which we were not bom, 

(Things that can only by a fond disease. 

Like that of Girls our vicious stomacks please) 

Are the instructive subjects of her Pen. 

And as the Roqian Victory 

Taught our rude Land Arts, and civility. 

At once she overcomes, enslaves, and betters men*^ 

James Tyrrell observes, 
'^ For were not Nature partial to us Men, 
The World's great order had inverted been. 

Had 
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Had she such Souls placM in all Woman-kindly 

Giv'n 'um like wit, not with like goodness joined 

Our vassal Sex to hers had homage paid ; 

Woman had rul'd the World, and weaker mett 
obey'd;' 

Mrs, Philips must now speak for herself, in 
order to support her reputation, exalted as we 
find it above: 

On the TVelsh Language. 
^^ For *twas in that, the sacred Bards of old. 
In deathless numbers did their thoughts unfold* 
In Groves, by Rivers, and on fertile plains. 
They civiliz'd and taught the listning Swains ; 
Whilst with high raptures, and as great success. 
Virtue they cloath'd in Musick's charming dress.** 

^^ Five new plays &c. Written by the Honour- 
able Sir Robert Howard, 2d edit. i6q2.'* Portrait 
by R, White, after Kneller. This folio has no^ 
thing more than an Address to the reader. " There 
is none more sensible than I am (says Sir Robert) 
how great a Charity the most Ingenious may need, 
that expose their private Wit to a publick Judg» 
inent ; since the same Phancy from whence the 
Thoughts proceed, must probably be kind to its 
own Issue : This^rend^s Men no perfecter Judgey 
§4 their own Writings, than Fathers are of their 

ow^ 
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Olffa Children ; who find out that Wit in them 
which another discerns not, and see not those 
Errors which are evident to the unconcerned. Nor 
is this self-kindness more fatal to Men in their 
Writings, than in their Actions ; every Man being 
a greater Flatterer to himself than he knows how 
to be to another, otherwise it were impossible that 
things of such distant Natures shou'd find their 
own Authors so equally kind in their affections to 
them, and Men so different in Parts and Virtues, 
should rest equally contented in their own Opi^ 
nions.** ' 

^^ Miscellaneous Poems by Andrew Marvell 
Esq. latie member of the Honourable House of 
Commons 1 68 1 ." This book came into the world 
without any other recommendation than his wi- 
dow's certificate of the authenticity of the con-* 
tents, 

^ When I beheld the Poet, blind, yet bold^ 

In slender Book his vast Design unfold^ 

M^s)»iah crown'd, God*s Reconcil'd Decree, 

Jlebelling Angels, the Forbidden Tree, 

Heav'n, Hell, Earth, Chaos^ All ; the Argument 

Held me a while misdoubting his Intent, 

That he would ruine (for I saw him strong) 

The jsacir^d Troths to FaUe and old Sopg 

(So 
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(So Sampson groap'd the Temple's Posts in spight) 
Tlie World ore' whelming to revenge his Sight. 
Yet as I read^ soon growing less- severe, 
I lik'd his Project" 

Fart of the lines on Mr. Milton*8 Paradiae Lost 

*' The Works of Mr. John Dryden, Adorned 
with a Hundred Sculptures," I70I, 3d edit; 
many of which are well engraved. The first por- 
tion of the author s Address to Lord Clifford fol- 
lows. 

*^ I have found it not more difficult to Translate 
VirgUy than to find such Patrons as I desire for 
my Translation. For though England is not 
wanting in a learned Nobility, yet such are my 
unhappy Circumstances, that they have confined 
me to a , narrow choice. To the greater part, \ 
have not the Honour to be known ; and to some 
of them I cannot shew at present, by any publick 
Act, that grateful Respect which I shall ever bear 
them in my heart. Yet I have no reason to com- 
plain of Fortune, since in the midst of that abun- 
dance I could not possibly have chosen better, 
than the Worthy Son of so Illustrious a Father. 
He was the Patron of my Manhood, when I 
Flourished in the opinion of the World ; though 
with small advantage to my Fortune, 'till he awa- 
kened the remembrance of my Royal Master. He 
^^^ that Pollio, or that V^qtus^ who introduced 

me 
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tne to Augustus : And tho* he soon dismissed 
himself from State-afTairs^ yet in the short time 
of his Admii\istration he shone so powerfully 
upon me, that like the heat of t Russian-Sum" 
mer, he ripen'd the Fruits of Poetry in a cold 
Clymate ; and gave me wherewithal to subsist at 
least, in the long Winter which succeeded/* 

The custom of presenting authors with copies 
of verses was not discontinued when Dry den's 
works appeaved in this form ; and the fourth vo« 
lume contains a list of contributors " to the cuts 
of Virgil,** amounting to 101, who each gave five 
guineas. 

" Arms, and the Man I sing, who forc*d by Fate, 

And haughty Juno's unrelenting Hate ; 

Expeird and exiFd, left the Trojan Shoar : 

Long Labours, both by Sea and Land he bore ; 

And in the doubtful War,' before he won 

The Latian Realm,' and built the destin'd Town: 

His banish'd Gods restor'd to Rites Divine, 

And setrd sure Succession in his Line : 

From whence the Race of Alhan Fathers come. 

And the long Glories of Majestick Rome* 

Gay's Rural Sports, 1713. 
'^ What Happiness the Rural Maid attends 
In chearful Labour while each4ay she spends ! 

She 
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She gratefully receives what HeaVn has sent^ 
And^ rich in Poverty, enjoys Content : 
Upon her Cheek a pure Vermillion glows. 
And all her Beauty she to Nature owes ; 
(Such Happiness, and Such a constant Frame, 
Ne'er ghds the Bosom of the Courtly Dame.) 
She never feels tlie Spleen's imagin'd Pains, 
Nor Melancholy stagnates in her Veins ; 
She never loses Life in thoughtless Ease, 
Nor on a downy Couch invites Disease ; 
Her dress in a clean simple Neatness lies^ 
No faring Equipage excites her sighs ; 
Her Reputation, which she values most. 
Is ne'er in a Malicious Visit lost : 
No Midnight Masquerade her Beauty wears. 
And Health, not Paint, the fading Bloom repairs/' 

^^ Poems on several occasions, 1718." Mat* 
Prior was a match for any of his predecessors at 
a dedication ; for instance : " Such were the Na^ 
tural Faculties and Strength of His Mind, (the 
Earl of Dorset's) that He had occasion to borrow 
very little from Education : and He owed those 
Advantages to His own Good Parts, which others 
acquire by Study and Imitation. His Wit was 
Abundant, Noble, Bold. Wit in most Writerjs 

IS 
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b like a Fountain in a Garden, supply'd by seve- 
ral Streams brought thro' artful Pipes, and play- 
ing sometimes agreeably. But the Earl of Dor- 
set's was a Source rising from the Top of a Moun- 
tain, which forc'd it's own way, and with inex* 
baustible Supplies, delighted and inriched the 
Country thro' which it passed. 

*^ One Child He had, a daughter chast and fair; 

His Age's Comfort, and His Fortune's Heir. 

They call'd her Emma ; for the beauteous Dame 

Who gaye the Virgin Birth, had bom the Name. 

The Name th' indulgent Father doubly lov'd; 

For in the Child the Mother's Charms improved. 

Yet, as when little, round his Knees she plaid ; 

He call'd her oft, in Sport, His Nut-brown Maid i 

The Friends and Tenants took the fondling Word; 

(As still they please, who imitate their Lord) 

Usage confirm'd what Fancy had begun ^ 

The mutual Terms around the Lands were known 

And Emma and the Nut-brown Maid were oner 

^' The Iliad of Homer. Translated by Mr. 
Pope, 1715." These handsome volumes in folio 
are ornamented with many engravings from the 
subjects furnished by the work, and particularly 
the first by the bust of Homer, from the masterly 
hand pf Vertue. The Privilege or Licence pre- 

cedet 
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cedes the Preface^ two or three paragraphs of 
which follow. *^ Homer is universally allowed to 
have had the greatest invention of any Writer 
whatever. The Praise of Judgment Virgil has 
justly contested with him^ and others may have 
their Pretensions as to particular Excellencies; 
but his Invention remains ^yet unnvaPd. Nor is 
it a wonder if he has ever been acknowledged the 
greatest of Poets, who most excell'd in That which 
is the very Foundation of Poetry. It is the In- 
vention that in different degrees distinguishes all 
Great Genius's: The utmost stretch of human 
Study, Learning, and Industry, which masters 
every thing besides, can never attain to this. It 
furnishes Art with all her Materials, and without 
it Judgment itself can at best but steal wisely : 
For Art is only like a prudent Steward that lives 
on managing the Riches of Nature.** 

" The wrath of Peleus* Son, the direful Spring 

Of all the Grecian Woes, O Goddess, sing ! 

That Wrath which hurPd to Pluto's gloomy Reign 

•%, 

The Souls of mighty Chiefs untimely slain ; 
Whose Limbs unbury'd on the naked Shore 
Devouring Dogs and hungry Vultures tore. 
Since Great Achilles and Atrides strove. 
Such was the Sovereign Doom, and such the Will 
of Jove.*- 
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'^ The Works of the Right Honourable Joseph 
Addison, Esq. 1721." 

The dedication, of which the following is an 
extract, has a pretty vignette, and the letter I is 
engraved with a lyre behind it. ^^ I cannot wish 
that any of my writings should last longer than 
the memory of our Friendship (he observes to 
Craggs), and therefore I thus publickly bequeathe 
them to You, in return for the many valuable 
instances of your Affection. That they may come 
to you with as little disadvantage as possible, I 
have left the care of them to one, whom, by the 
experience of some years, I know well qualified to 
answer my intentions. He has already the ho- 
nour and happiness of being under your protec- 
tion ; and, as he will very much stand in need of 
it, I cannot wish him better, than that he may 
continue to deserve the favour and countenance 
of such a Patron. I have no time to lay out in 
forming such compliments, as would but ill suit 
that familiarity between us, which was once my 
greatest pleasure, and wiH be my greatest ho- 
nour hereafter. Instead of them, accept of my 
hearty wishes, that the great reputation, you 
have acquired so early, may increase more and 
more : and that you may long serve your country 
with those excellent talents, and unblemished in- 
tegrity, which have so powerfully recommended 
you to the most gracious and amiable Monarch, 

VOL. III. o that 
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that ever filled a Throne. May the frankne^ts stnd 
generosity of your spirit continue to soften and 
subdue your enemies, and gain you many friends, 
if possible, as sincere as yourself. When you 
have found such, they cannot wish you more true 
happiness than I, who am, with the greatest zeal,** 

'^ O that some Muse, renowned for Lofty verse. 
In daring numbers wou d thy Toils rehearse ! 
Draw the Beloved in peace, and Fear'd in wars, 
Inur'd to Noon-day sweats, and Mid-night cares ! 
But still the God-like Man, by some hard Fate, 
Receives the Glory of his toils too late. 
Too late the Verse the mighty Act succeeds. 
One Age the Hero, one the Poet breeds.** 

To Ki«g Wmiam III. 

" The Works of John Sheffield, Earl of Mul- 
grave. Marquis of Normanby, and Duke of Back- 
inghata, 17^3." 

This quarto, handsomely printed on a white 
thin paper, has a very fine portrait of him by 
Vertue, and a good engraving of his Monument 
by Fourdrinier, and contains a specimen of the 
licence then in use. *^ George, &c. &c^ Greeting. 
Whereas our trusty and well beloved John Bar- 
ber, Printer, and Alderman of Our City of Lon- 
don, has humbly represented unto us, that he is 

now 
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now printing the Works of his Grace John Shef- 
field Duke of Buckinghamshire, in Verse and 
l?rose ; and whereas the said John Barber has 
informed us^ that he has been at great Expence 
in carrying on the said Work, and that the sole 
Right and Title of the Copy of the said Work is 
vested in the said John Barber ; he has therefore 
humbly besought us to grant him our Ro)ral Pri- 
vilege and License for the sole printing and pub- 
lishing thereof for the Term of Fourteen Years. 
We being willing to give all due Encouragement 
to so useful a Work, are graciously pleased to con- 
descend to his Request, and do therefore hereby, 
so far as may be agreeable to the Statute in that 
behalf made and provided, grant unto the said 
John Barber our Royal License and Privilege for 
the sole printing and publishing the said Works 
of the said Duke of Buckinghamshire, for and 
during the Term of Fourteen Years, to be com- 
puted from the Day of the Date hereof, strictly 
charging and prohibiting all our Subjects within 
our Kingdoms and Dominions to re-print or 
abridge the same, either in the Like or in any 
other Volume or Volumes whatsoever, or to im- 
port, buy, vend, utter, or distribute any Copies of 
the same or any Part thereof re-printed beyond 
the Seas, during the said Term of fourteen Years, 
without the Consent and Approbation of the said 
John Barber, his Heirs, Executors^ andAssigns, 

o 2 under 
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tinder his or their Hands and Seals first had and 
obtained, as they and every of them ofiendinff 
herein, will answer the contrary at their Perils : 
Whereof the Master, Wardens and Company of 
Stationers of our City of London, Comniissionerg 
and other Officers of our Customs, and all other 
our Officers and Ministers, whom it may con- 
cern, are to take notice, that due Obedience be 
given to our pleasure herein signified. Given at 
our Court at St. James's the l8th Day of April 
1722 in the Eighth Year of our Reign. By hi» 
Majesty's Command, 

" Carteret.'* 

The Dedication is in these words : *^ To the 
memory of John Sheffield Duke of Buckingham. 
These his more lasting remains (the monuments 
of his mind, and more perfect image of himself) 
are here collected by the direction of Catharine 
his Duchesse : Desirous that his ashes may be 
honoured, and his fame and merit committed to 
the test of time, truth, and Posterity," 

Small engravings or head-pieces are placed over 
the titles of each ode or poem, taken from the 
subject of it; and the first letters are engraved 
with a back ground, derived from the same source. 
Some of the printer's tail-pieces are very good. 


I have 
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I have purposely avoided making any kind of 
observation on the various peculiarities in ortho- 
graphy, style, sentiment, or manner of introduc- 
ing works to the pubhck, in the preceding part of 
this chapter. Much might have been said ; but 
every tiling I could have advanced must ocpur to 
every reader in perusing the extracts in their 
chronological series. 


I shall conclude this chapter with the sub- 
stance of some curious remarks on our language 
made about the reign of George I. by the ano- 
nymous author of " A Journey through Eng- 
land." He says, the Welsh and Scotch call it 
Sass€7iagh or Saxon^ but erroneously, as it is not 
Saxoa ; and repeats what I have already mentioned 
relating to the endeavours made by William the 
Conqueror to suppress the English, in order to 
introduce the Norman Frencb, in which he de- 
creed all parliamentary and law proceedings should 
be written. This, however, he continues, " never 
went farther than the lawyers, and the little sca- 
vengers of the law ;" for example, Oyez, which in 
Norman is to hear or listen, is by the common 
ciyers in the several boroughs repeated, O ffes; 
but they know no more what it means than they 
do when they go to a cook's shop, and ask for a 
kkk^haw^ from the French words giielgue chose^ 

And^ 
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And indeed Norman may very properly be 
called a learned language in England^ where it is 
no where spoke, but acquired at the Inns of Court, 
and is a great ingredient in the law. In short, 
Knglish is now composed of derivatives from the 
Greek and Latin ; and what Saxon words are left, 
they have purged of the gutteral consonants, and 
if is become a very rich and soft language. 

Dr. Tillotson, late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
hath very much improved it ; as Sir Roger Le- 
strange and Mr. Dry den did very much in the 
reign of King Charles the Second, which was an 
age of wit, as that of King William was of learn- 
ing ; and both those reigns have much improved 
the language. 

Mr. Addison and Sir Richard Steele's works 
have also spread the language abroad; for the 
great Le Clerc at Amsterdam, Leibnitz and the 
other learned men at the Universities abroad, 
study it. An extract from Dr. Ayloffe's commu- 
nication to the above-mentioned gentleman, re- 
lating to the University of Oxford, is much to my 
present purpose. " But, relying on the best au- 
thorities, we shall only find King Alfred to have 
been the. restorer of learning here : for national 
afiairs in his reign being reduced to a peaceable 
state and condition, he, promoting all things that 
might either tend to the honour and advantage of 
\iis subjects, proceeded to many regulations; and, 

no(witb« 
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notwithstanding letters were at so low ah Ah in 
the kingdom, that few on die South side of the 
Htttnber could read £ng1i!&h, and scarce a priest 
understood the Latin tongue, he ordered Gregory's 
Pastoral to be translated into Cngli^, and sent 
a copy of it to every bishop ; and, for the further 
advancement of knowledj^e, sent into France, for 
Grimbald and John the Monk, whom he placed 
at Oxford, restoring this University to its pristine 
glory; for, by the heavy and continual wars. of 
the Romans, Danes, and Saxons, learnii^g was 
almost abolished and destroyed in Britain.^' 

The vicissitudes of learning, the encourage- 
ment and debasement of this noble improvement 
of the human mind, have been so numerous, that 
I must beg leave to refer the reader for furtlier 
and more minute information to those authors 
^ho had more space to enlarge on tl^ subject* 
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CHAR VIL 


LIBRARIES. 

Nothing is known of the collections formed by 
the learned in the earliest stages of our history. 
The discoveries at Herculaneum and other places^ 
overwhelmed by the ashes of Vesuvius, incon- 
testably demonstrate, that the natives of Italy, 
contemporary with the Roman invaders of Eng^* 
land, had depositaries of manuscripts. Therefore, 
whatever was the custom previous to their arrival 
in this country, the inhabitants of it must have 
known from them the necessity and convenience 
of collections for reference or amusement. 

Immediately after the establishment of religious 
«ocieties, they had their muniment rooms ; and 
the monks, having little employment^ soon added 
to their contents legends, chronicles, and leiger 
books. As the former and other subjects multi* 
plied, they spread abroad, and kings, princes, and 
barons, may have had collections from the pens 
of the indefatigable members of monasteries, in-^ 
depemdeiqit of the later supplies by professed clerk* 

or 
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or scribes. The reaclers of my history of Londmi 
will recollect, that 1 have given a catalogue of the 
MSS. in the library of Elsynge Spital in the reign 
.of Henry VI. consisting of sixty-two articles; 
upon referring to which a tolerable estimate may 
be formed of the nature of most of our antieut 
libraries. 

It has been my fate on other occasions to lament 
the indiscriminate destruction of manuscripts, 
when our religion was reformed. To that cause 
is partly to be attributed the paucity of materials 
for compiling a satisfactory sketch under this 
head ; as ^o the collections in temporal hands, 
they were comparatively few, and constantly lia- 
ble to destruction or dispersion through the end- 
less disputes of our feudal lords. In the sacking 
of a castle, manuscripts seldom found protectors 
through a partiality for learning ; and such as did 
escape and reach the time of Henry VIII. and 
the next following reigns, were generally destroy- 
ed, because most of them related to subjects either 
remotely or intimately connected with the Roman 
catholic faith. Unfortunately, we had but one 
Cotton to rescue literature from the wretche4 
state to which bigotry had reduced her. 

The reader of this work will perceive the ne^ 
cessity I am under of being concise ap to private 
libraries before the invention of printing. After 
the encouragement of that art had rendered books 

sufficiently 
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«ufficiently moderate in their price, many pubti 
libraries were founded, which might be mention- 
ed, with their contents chained to the desks — a 
custom universal in churches, and which ceased 
vi^hen books became numerous. The reign of 
James L has generally been termed a pedantic 
period. It is, however, certain, th^t the example 
• of the m(»iarch was of infinite service to litera- 
ture ; and libraries, both public and private, in- 
creased in a far greater proportion than the un^- 
faappy reign of his son permitted in his age: , 

The profligate conduct of Charles IL, and the 
infatuation of his brother, prevented the publick 
from turning their attention this way ; but after 
the Revolution of 16^88, the people at large had 
time, security, and property, to indulge safely in 
their propensities for learning ; and we find the 
followii^ collections made subsequent to that 
period, noticed in a MS, preserved in thp British 
Museum, 

The person to whom we are indebted for this 
information obsei*ves, that libraries might be col- 
lected without difficulty by societies of men, each 
presenting to a cpmfsaon stock ^^one book of^ 
sort, in five years it would be a good library ; and 
half ^ dozen of all tlie pamphlets that come out 
vreekly, for the use of such as wanted them, and 
frould presept bound books for them, but still to 
U^ep oiie for the use of the library. One Mr, 

'Jbmlinsop, 
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Tomlinson, who, with great pains and care, made 
8ucha collection from 164I to l660n KingCharlej 
I. wanting a particular pamphlet, and hearing 
Tomhnson had it, took coach and went to his 
house in Paul's chiirch-yard to read it there, and 
would not borrow it, but gave him loL 

« * There are several hundred volumes bound 
uniform in foUo, 4to. and 8vo« so well digested, 
that a single sheet may be readily found by the 
catalogue which was taken by Mr. Foster, and is 
twelve volumes in folio. This collection deserves 
to be publickly reposited, 

** The apothecaries not long since had a design 
to collect all sorts of dispensatories and books 're-^ 
lating to botanicks, as Herbals, &c. 

^^ The barber-surgeons have collected such 
books as relate to anatomy at their hall in Monkt- 
well street; there is also that admirable piece of 
Henry VIIJ. sitting on his throne and givipg the 
master and warden their charter, painted by the 
femous Hans Holbein. 

" Libraries in private hands. — The Right 
Reverend the Bishop of Norwich hath a large 
and most incomparable library. There are vast 
quantities both of printed books ajid MSS. in aU 

* Something seems wanting here. The volumes referred to 
were all the pamphlets published in the great rebellion : they 
were purchased by the late King, and deposited by him in the 
Pritish l^Jusemn^ where they remaip. — S. A- 

fs^culti^s I 
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lacnlties ; there are great variety of MS5. admir- 
able both for antiquity and fair writing : a Cap- 
grave, the finest in England; ther^ is but one 
more, and that is in Bennet college library in 
Cambridge, with many otliers of great value too 
long to insert. He hath the old printed books at 
the first beginning of printing; that at Mentz, 
1460, arid others, printed at Rome and several 
other cities in Italy, Germany, France, and Hol- 
land, before 150a; those printed in England by 
the first printers at Oxford, St. Alban's, West- 
minster by Caxton, Winken de Worde, Pynson, 
Ice. the greatest collection of any in England ; 
other books, printed on vellum, and curiously illu- 
minated, so as to pass for MSS. ; a fine Pliny and 
Livy, in 2 vols, both printed on vcJlum, and many 
such like ; abundance of exemplars of books 
printed by the famous printers, the Aldi, Zanchi, 
Geyphius, Vascosanus, Stephens, Elzevirs, &c* 
It were heartily to be wished his Lordship's Cata- 
logue were printed; for I believe it would be the 
best that ever appeared, I mean here in England, 

*^ Dr. Hans Sloane hath a very copious collec- 
tio« of books in all faculties, as physick, mathe- 
maticks, the classicks, &c. in all languages, old 
printed books ; a great number of MSS. on divers 
jsubj^cts,, both antient and modern. 

^^ He hath a most admirable collection of natu-^- 
fal and artificial rarities, shells^ insects, fossils^ 

medals 
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medals both antient and modern, Romati an^ 
Greek antiquities; ores of severai sorts, as gold, 
silver, copper, tin, lead, and a vast many other 
antique rarities that had been Mr. Charleton's, so 
that with what lie had before and since hath col- 
lected, he hath the greatest in England. 

*^ His book of plants of several countries, * 
large collection of voyages, discoveries, travels into 
foreign parts, in most of the European languages, 
not only printed, but niost of them in MS. in 
Latin, Italian, French, Flemish, Dutch, and Eng- 
lish, nothing having escaped him that he knew of^ 
either here or abroad, that could be purchased- 
He is copiously furnisht with books on all curioias 
subjects ; perhaps there is not such another collec- 
tion in its kind in all Europe. 

*' The Earl of Carbery hath made a noble col- 
lection ; and amongst other things, all that relate 
to mystical divinity. 

" The Earl of Kent hath spared for no cost to 
compl^at his collection of English historians, visi- 
tations, and pedigrees. 

" The Earl of Pembroke is very choice in bookt . 
of medals, lives, and effigies of all great and learn* 
^ men, kings, princes, dukes, and great generals, 
with abundance of others of pomp and state. 

^^ The Lord Somers* hath an admirable collec- 
tion of books relating to the laws of this land and 
othar countries in Latin, French^ Italian, and 

Spanish; 
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Spanish ; also oilr English historians^ both pritttea 
and M.**. — a rare library in this kind. 

*^ The Earl of Sunderland hath a great collection 
of scarce and valuable authors^ in polite learning, 
especially the best editions of the classicks ; he 
bought Mr. Hadrian Beverland's entire — a col* 
lection very choice in its kind. This, in my 
opinion^ is the best and most expeditious way to 
procure a good library ; and the method taken by 
the old earl of Anglesea, who bought several en- 
tire, as Oldenburgh's, &c.'* 

The Journey through England also mentions 
this collection in terms of great approbation in 
i»peaking of Althrop, a seat belonging to the Earl 
of Sunderland. " The library is a spacious room, 
the books disposed in neat cases, and an antique 
bust over every case. But this library, nor any 
private library in Europe, comes up to that great 
one which the present Earl of Sunderland (2d 
edit, of the work I724) hatb collected at his house 
in Piccadilly, or the good disposition of them ; 
and -it is one of the greatest curiosities in London 
for a learned traveller." 

The same author thus notices it again in his 
secon4 volume. ^^ Adjoining to this is the palace 
of Charles Earl of Sunderland (second son of the 
late earl of that name, who was groom of the 
stole, first gentleman of. the /bedchamber, and 
prime nainister to his Majesty King George, a 

nobleman 
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nobleman of uncommon talents, a great eticdu-^ 
rager of learning and learned men ; and^ what 
seldom happens in one line, had the greatest share 
in this administration, as his father had in the 
reigns of King Charies the second. King James, 
and King William), separated also from the street 
of Piccadilly by a wall with large grown trees 
before the gale. 

" But the greatest beauty of this palace is the 
library, running from the house into the garden; 
and, I must say, is the finest in Europe, both for 
the disposition of the apartments and of the books. 
The rooms, divided into five apartments, are full 
150 feet long, with two stories of windows; and a 
gallery runs round the whole in the second story, 
for the taking down books. 

" No nobleman in any nation hath taken 
greater care to make his collection complete, nor 
does he spare any cost for the most valuable and 
rare books ; besides, no bookseller in Europe hath 
so many editions of the same book as he, for he 
hSfh all, especially of the classicks. 

"The Lord Halifax's collection is noble and 
choice, with admirable judgment well digested, 
and in good, order. 

" There is a large and curious collection made 
by the late Mr. Secretary Pepys, now in the pos- 
session of Mr. Jackson his heir, at Clapham in 
Surrey. It consists of various subjects, as Eng- 
V fish 
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Ji*h history, maritime affairs, the power and coti- 
iBititution of the admiralty, and sea laws. He made 
a vast collection from our antient records in the 
Tower, and English historians, both antient and 
modern, relating to our naval affairs and those of 
other countries* Here are the finest models of 
ships of all rates and sorts ; ships painted by the 
best . masters, as Valde, Backhuysen, iStc. ; the 
drawings of the royal navy of Henry VIHth ; 
books of musick, mathematicks, and several other 
subjects, all excellent in their kind. But what he 
hath collected with respect to the city of London 
is beyond all compare; as for books, ground 
plots, views^ palaces, churches, great houses, co- 
ronations, funerals, public shews, heads of famous 
men, all that could be collected relating to Lon- 
don. He hath been at the charge of drawing 
such things as never were in print, for the illus- 
tration of that famous city, he • being a native 
thereof. A vast collection of heads, both domes-^ 
tick and foreign, beyond expression ; copy books 
of all the masters of Europe, Italian, French, 
German, Flemish, Dutch, Spanish, and English, 
ail digested according to their time and country, 
pasted on large paper, and bound up; a large 
book of title-pages, frontispieces, not only of the 
best English masters, but Italian, French, &c. 
which are very much improved by Mr. Jackson, 
his nephew, in his travels— this is not to be 
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paralleled ; there are many other excellent books 
and rarities. He contrived his catalogue for the 
easy finding any author, and the various subjects^ 
so that a single sheet may be found as soon as the 
largest folio. Of all the catalogues I ever saw^ 
nothing came near it but my lord Maitland*S) 
taken by his own directions^ having the name olP 
the author, the place where printed, the p'rinter^s 
name, and date : when printed, a catalogue thus 
taken, with an index of iht authot^ii name, miist 
needs be of excellent use, 

^^ The inclinations of persons are vastly dtfier- 
ent in thetr collecting, as particularly tny lord 
Clarendon, mainly about the affiurs of Ireland and 
its govefunient ; Mr. Wild, formerly living in 
Bloomsbury, his consisted of architecture and 
agriculture, admirable in its kind; a gentleman 
that lived in the Inner Temple had a collection 
consisting of books of necromancy and magic, 
mostly MSS. ; Mr. Thomas Britton, the small'*' 
eoal man in St. John's, books were of chemistry, 
as may be seen by the catalogue printed for tlieir 
sale by auction. He hath a vast <H>llection of 
musick, pricked by his oitm hand, and esteemed 
of great Value. 

■^ Dr. Beaumont, for some years last past, hMh 
collected whatever he could relating to mystica) 
divinity, spirits, witdieraft^ and sudi like nice 
subjects: ' 
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' ^' Captain Astoti, fqr spme considerable tim% 
hath procured a large quantity of voyages, travels, 
&c« in most; of th^ European languages, beside^ 
books on other subjects. 

"Mr. Southerby in Hatton Garden hath a 
corioiis collection of books, both MS. aad prihjbed^ 
besides hi^ fine medals. 

. i^ Sweral of these ^ntlemen fe^ve collected, nae- 
dale, prints, and psdntings. . .;* ^ 

"•Mr. Serjeantrl^urgeOKik B<^niard's library is 
very valuable for the best editions and fairest im- 
pressions, of the classicks, in all volumes. - 
* ^^ Mr. Huckle on Tower-bUl hath been, admi-^ 
raWy curious in .collecting < t!be.rmcest bbqks in 
Iiatin, Spanish, Italian, , audi '1E*'rfiiiQh; his prints 
ar^ fine beyond Compariscm, consisting of those 
of the: first. printing off.. . H^'ia a»criti.cal^udgfe of 
pripts,:d4iawiQg$i aiijl,p^ititiDgsi .; 
J " Mr.. Graham and Mn Child aref curious coK 
l^titprs that way; '• i . '. . ^ ..; 

. "Mr. Chicherley,. Mr. Bridges, Mnr Walter 
Chivell, andlVtr. Bawlinson of the jTemjde, hfive 
carious libraries* , . . . w : • 

: " Cfip^s^in i^atton, . ii$ith a rare coUectidjQ. . of 
English history. 

" Mr. Sla\ighte? of Gag^y's inn hjath. an admirable 

library* ^. riti . i... f . 

" Mr. Tophalp Jiath •% cokx^le^ collection of^ 

, books in the Greek language; Dr. Croodman, 

Pr. 
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Dr, Gray, Df. Tyson^ - ai|»d Dr. Woodward, have 
been great and cu]!i<>u$ eoUiBctors ; and so have 
Dr. Mead and Dr. Brooks. ' * 

^^ Mr. Godwin of . Pinder hath a very godd 
library. . 
^ ^^ Some of late have been curious to collect those 
of the large paper ; and not long since Mr. Bate- 
man bought Dr. Stanley's study of books, where- 
in were the most of that kind that have been seen 
together for some years. : : 

** Mr. Wanley ,ha|^.tna^ a great prepress lo* 
wards collecting books relating to the service of 
the church, the several yersions^nd impressions 
of the Holy Bible in English and Latin^ psalteFs^ 
primers, and common prayer-books.: it\vill*soon 
be the best of the kind in the kingdom ; from 
whence in time we may eicpect his critical obser-« 
vations of the several versions of holy writ into 
English: a work that hath been attempted by 
some. 

*^ He hath thousands of fragments of old writ'* 
ings, some near 1000 years old; as a piece of 
Virgil with figures not for behind that in the Va-^ 
tican ; other pieces where the writing hath been 
scraped out, for want of vellum to write other 
things on ; and I verily believe he was the first 
that ever made that discovery; for some years 
ago, in the Bodleian library, he shewed me a MS« 
in Greek that had been twice wrote on. His 
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Iragments ire in diverft lmg«Age^, Gtebk^ Ladn^ 
&uDt>«y &e«$ I believe the Nke is not in Euh^^ 
a&d I believe no person can make better use of 
them t so that^ if he meet with etieoun^enient 
as Mabillon had in France^ we may have greater 
vunety of specimens from him^ besides what he 
intends towanfe ^ Sais^on Bible. This coltMtion 
of his deservei^ a very greM encominm. 
.' " Lately^ the gentl^nen of Doctors* Ck^mons 
purchased a library of Dr. ■■ > which is pnt into 
m great room next to th^ h^ and intend to col^ 
lect more boc^ to oompleat it. The learned Dr. 
Pinfiokl is pvttiiig theiill in order: they are most 
|vlafiag to the civil and canon law. 

^ Dr. Busby gave a collection of books iritfliai 
room called 3i^ Museum at Westminster schx)Ol^ 
for the use ^f the scholars. 
< ^^.lishaltconclttdte with observing, that books, 
being sojld by auction, and printed catalogues, have 
given great light to the knowledge of books. This 
we aire'belitildai to the auctioneers for; such as 
Dunmore, Bdw. MillingtOn, Miarmaduke Forstet-, 
Wtfi^ Coop^, John Ballard, Ac. They had Va^t 
quantities of books went thn^u^ their hands, aik 
Smith's^, the lot-d Anglt&sea's^ Dr. Jacomb's> Mas- 
sdfw^,. Earl erf Aylesbury *s. Lord Maitland's, &c. ; 
tbe great stock of Scot Davitfs of Oxfoifd, and 
lattlobmy's. Dispersing catalogues of these much 
cQuducad to^ im^^roye iSie learned in the know- 
• ledge 
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ieige.oi aeaice md viiunhle books^ wliioh bofiore 
stood dosty in studies^ shops^ and vrarehoiiaes." ^ 

We are informed in old publioations, that the 
|)ook:sell6rs who dealt in antient Uteratore resided 
in Little &itam and Pat^rnostex^-row; those for 
divinity and classicks on the north, side of St. 
f^sml's cathedral; law^ • history^ and plays, about 
Temple-bar ; and the French bookseilers in tht 
IStrand. 

Were this subject parsned to the present time^ 
h would lead me into a repetition of numerous 
jmrticulars already introduced to the publick in 
fjOndinium Redhivumj where the libraries of ibB 
British Museum, the Charter-house. Si* PauFsi 
Sion college^ &c. are4escribed; and, with respect 
to privat0 eplleetions, they are so nymeraus md 
important^ that it would be difiicmH to decide 
vi^mkAi deserves tb& preference in selectioii> and to 
meiitidn all is utterly impracticable. 

Tkie universal taste fm* literature now prevalent 
VAnnot be more aoip}y iUostvatod than by calling 
idle Header's attCDtjon to the rmom imiiimtmui^ 
48 ihey »re cfmniAf ani iioMcwalely termed^ 
lately established in the iiieiJopoia» i Tke Boyal 
Jnstitution, the London Institution, tbe Buss^ 
Jii»fitutym, the Surxpy HMtHuHtm, ^. &c. -are 
>mffh very extmsiw and very fsceObBt UkrarkjB^ 
iiberedly ^mducted and higfaiy boopuimble to tlie 
iohaliitents of i/mdim ot laige^ to wiicmi tbqr owe 
their origin. 

As 
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As the Journey trough England which I have 
quoted in the preceding pages contains a valuable 
account of the first public library in the principal 
Unhrersity of Great Britain^ I shall introduce it^ 
without apology, as qiplicable to the intention of 
this chapter. 

*^ And now I come to the famous Bodleian 
library, for which that eminent physician^ Pr. 
RatclifF, hath left forty thousand pounds, to build 
a new room for the disposition of the books; 
which, by its plan, will far exceed that of the Vati- 
can at Rome, or that at Paris. And to giye you 
an idea of this great work, I send you the hid* 
tory of this famous library from its first beginning 
down to Dr. Rdtcliff*s donation, as I bad it from 
I>r. Hudson, 4he present library*keeper, and fel- 
low of University College, ^a very learned anti-^^ 
quary ; . and although it is long, I am sure y<m 
will not think it tedious, 

^ The first public library in Oxford was set i^p 
m Durham^hall (where Trinity GoU^e now 
stands) by^^Richaid of Bury^ or Richard Hunger- 
vill^.-who waa'iwixl Treasurer of ^gland, and 
Bishop of DiB&uii in .the time of Kiug Edward 
iheThirf. s j ^ u . 

^ About the yea* 1387,.another libraiy, erteted 
by Thomas Cobham, Bishop of Worcester, upon 
the old congr^tiouj:! adjoining to^jSit. Mary^s 
cburch, begun to be fumiBfaed wHh desk* and 
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books, and was mrghtBy increased by the*.b(mat}'« 
of the founder, King Heniy the Fourth, all his 
sodS, and 'Other of his nobiUtyy^both spiritual and: 
temporal, till about the year . 14 So, this library 
vms brought into a new one, which it pleased that 
most noble prince, Humphry. Duke of Gloucester, 
to btrild over the divinity-school, which he had 
just before founded for the ^e. of the University, 
and furaished it with thote maiJuscfipts which.; he 
at any rates had p&tdiased from foreign parts 
(chiefly from Italy) and presented the University 
at two donations ; the ntofes of which books, to* 
gether with his letters, sent with him, are^ still ex^ 
tant in' the archives of the Unil^evsity. TiAs 
library was first opened in 1484), but within 80 
year^ after was utterly destroyed by the comniis'' 
aionersrappointed by King Edward the Sixth, to 
itisit'the University, in order to purge it from the 
eoiTuptions of Popery, and to establish sound 
leamiB^ and <truth. in the room thereof, and (en- 
tourage learnod men-r-a things much wanted at 
present; f 00 the soil is gdod.and well enough 
pia»fce4» if it werQ duly watered and blessed with 
good husbandmen and btoign patrons. This wa^ 
the state of things ^ when Sir Thomas Bodley, 
knight, Qonside(e4 the d^mpge which learning had 
sustained, and wb^t ^grieat use a public library 
Would be to the .students : for as yet, though 
printing veas grown commop, books were so dear 
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txA tcaroe^ that a ichokur of an ordinary fortune 
oould not pretend to have in hifi private study ^ny 
more than those that were necessary for the per-* 
ibrmanpe of his exercises. Sir Thomas had all 
the qualities of a Mecenas ; he was an exedknt 
scholar himself^ a lover of kaming in otheni^ and 
the proprietor of a very plentifal ^tate. After a 
mature deliberation, he desired leave of the Uni» 
versity to furnish Duke Humphrej^s library ottcci 
more with desks, seats, and books, at his own 
costs and charge; whioh being gained, he ac^* 
quitted himself beyond all expectation. He pro* 
cured benefections from very many of the nofailitjir 
and gentry, both in books and money ; he sent 
over men on purpose 'to buy bodes in France^ 
Italy, Spain, and Germany; he persuaded hie 
learned friends to repose thrir ancient maniisrripta 
here, as in a place of safety (at least) until another 
general revolution ; and thereupon^ the learneA 
society of Merton College, wherein he had hia 
education ; and likewise the dean and chapter of 
Exeter, where hfi had his birth, sent in gient par^ 
eels ; another paroe) was given by Mr. Thoeiii 
Allen, who had saved all h^ oould procure of ^3bi^ 
University and Abby libraries. O^er piaiiuscri|ila 
were given by that great antiquary. Sir- Robert 
Cotton ; others by Henry Savili, who affeefwarda 
enlarged his benefaction. This library was opened 
lan Novaoiber the 8th, 1002, the Vice-Chsncellof 
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anil the whole Univergity coming thither ii) 
their formalities; and tfiii day still contiauea to 
be the visitation^y^ when the curatqrs (who are 
the Vioe4!!hancel]or, the King^s Professors io di-n 
vinity, law, and physick» of die Hebrew and Greek 
tongues, and the two Proctors of the University) 
do inspect the library^ and call over all the bopks^ 
and afterwards do rec^ve a handsome entertain* 
ment at die Vice-Chai|cellor*s lodgings ; and in 
the afternoon there is a speech made by oue of 
Cbnst^hurch Coll^. Sir Thomas^ in a few 
yean, feimd his library to increase so fast^ that he 
erected another building adjoining to it^ which 
made it ia the shape of a Roman T^ and this h^ 
fomished with all things necessary, and especially 
vntix books^ wherein he was so diligent, that (as 
he wrote to Dr« Thomas James his first keeper) 
there was not 400 pounds worth of books in £ng-^ 
land fit for a libraiy, which were not actually 
jdaoed tbeiein;. and that he ivonld endeavour for 
tkemalfo. 

^ Nor WES his caj^ fbr the ftitur^ state and prer 
aarratioti of it less thaP it ought to he; for aft^ 
that the University had built the public schoola, 
ymt by the libiaTy up two stories high, he hin^ 
ecif at his own chains raised a gallery all round a 
story bi^er, to the intent, that when the new 
l^art of the library shall be filled with books, they 
fptght go on to ftimish these libraries also. Beside^ 
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this, he made an agreement w!tK t&e'Stktlorrew' 
Company in London to ^giVe* one copjr to the 
library of every book \^hich they shbtild , print 
from thencefbriVard ; whith agreement they very 
well bbserved till aboiit the year 1640. And 
lastly, by his will he left a considerable estate to 
the University, in land and money, for salaries to 
the officers for keeping his fabrick in repair, and 
buying new books: but this is now fellen misers 
, ably short ; for by the fraud of his executor, by 
the loati of a great sum of money to ChaVle^ th^ 
Rrst in his distress, and by the fire ^ of London, 
the estate will do little more than pay the officers 
their old salary, though their trouble is much in- 
creased ; which salary is' too scanty and narrow 
for a man 6f eminent leaitiing, as the pfieserit li- 
brarian is, and all who succeed him Hn that office 
ought to be. • ^ •' -i 

* Sir Thomas Bodley died January 2I8, l6l&> 
after he had made fit statutes for the govefrhmeiit 
of the place, and they had been confirmed in 
t:onvocation ; and ke declared by the - UniVersit3r 
to be the founder 4){ the libriiry j but with him 
the genius of the place did not seem to fall^ since 
there are now more than ^ double or treble the 
number of books in it than wpre there at the time 
of his death. 

* For' soon ^ftery • the Earl of Pembroke 
(through tliie persuasion of Archbishop Laud) 
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bought, and gave almost all that cbltection of 
Greek manuscripts which Francisco Barbccio, a 
Venetian gentleman, had with great costs and 
pains gathered together, esteemed the most Valu- 
able collection that ever came into England at one 
time : those which that peer kept for his own use, 
being about 22 in number, Oliver Cromwell after- 
wards bought, and gave. Sir Thomas Roe also, 
who was the English ambassador at Constanti* 
nople, at his return home, presented a choice par- 
cel of Greek manuscripts which he bought in 
Turkey. 

^ Sir Kenelm Digby also presented a great 
parcel of manuscripts newly bounds which he had 
from Mr. Allen above-mentioned, or otherwise 
procured in his travels. * And aB this while. Arch- 
bishop Laud had sent into the ""East to buy up 
Oriental manuscripts; a& also into Germany; 
from whence* many excellent nianuscripts were 
gotten irom the Swedish soldiers, who had ra- 
vaged the libraries there. And at his instigation 
the University built up another room, contiguous 
to th^ end of Duke Humphrey's library, which 
makes it in the ^hape of a Roman H. This end 
of the library is truly a ndble room, as well for the 
.goodness of the wooden work as for the value of 
b66ks it is furnished with. They are placed thus: 
on' the galleiy on the Fight hand are the Boroo- 
i^iant manuseripts, Digby's, Roe's, Cromwel}^s,'and 
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thofie which were beftwre cli9perse4 over the libnuy,^ 
but ROW gathered together, and marked N. £* 
In the gallery on the left hand are the manti^ 
«cript5 given by Archbishop Land, at four or five 
donations: they are above 1300 in number^ and 
written in above twenty languages ; $lU tbese weH 
bounds except those he gave at his last, donatioiv 
.which was in haste, by reason of the great troubleg 
4[>f those times. The remaining part of that new 
sid? of the library is mostly taken up with the e^- 
i^lbnt study of the learned Joboi Selden, £sq. lat^ 
of the Inner-Temple, London : though it is to be 
lamented that bis whole library w^s not given by 
his exeeutpr^ according to his inten^ien once ; for 
the fire of the Temple destroyed in one of tbdf 
chambers eight chests fuU of the registers of ajb^ 
beyti> $nd other manuscriptf relating to the hif^ 
^ory of Bngland ; thou|^ mo&t of bi$ law hcN^ 
are still safe in Lincoln*s-Ii>n/ 'v 

^^ It will be too tedious here to reckon np all 
jihe great benefactors to this plaoe, though one 
more I will not piM by i S^v Thomnp Fasr^ie^ 
liSterw^rdD Lrord Fairfax, the general to the parli%^ 
inent's forces, who, among^ other m^nuseripts, 
jpresented 160, written by the hind of Mr. Rogfr 
Podsworth, 4nd relating to our English hilt^i^ 
f$ may be guessed by the first volnme of tiie 'M^ 
nastioon^ which wai» chiefly t»km fropn fhem. 
'JThoie books atwnd in one of Uie new ^dkriw 
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htely set uj) in the middle part of the libraty t 
next to them on the right hand stands that nbbte 
fpQxcei of Omntal manuscripts bought by the Uni- 
vetsity of tJte late Dr^* Huntington, who <*olleoted 
ibem in ihie EaA; md on tlie left hand stand die 
manusofipts of the Lord Hatton^ and those which 
the University bou^t of Mr^ Greaves; in the 
other gallery ^and the Oriental ntmnuscript^ 
brought from the East by Dr. Pocock, and pur- 
t^hased by the University ; togethio' with two other 
|)arce1s of books^ written and printed, those of DrI 
Marshall, late rector of Lincoln College, and dios6 
of Dr. Thomajs Barlow^ late Lord Bishop of Lin- 
tdn, who bequeathed to the library all such faookt 
of theirs, after their death, which were not in thk 
library before. This method of giving to the libra- 
ry, since it is uow become s6 large, is approved by 
tnany wise men ; and there are some noiir liviz^ 
who have taken the same course* 

** The world has had several printed «cataloguei 
of the books in the Bodleian library ; that of the 
printed books, published by Dr. Hyde, was in the 
year 1674. Since which time there have come 
i^ so many thousands mot^e, ^t a new catsdogue 
is now composing by the learned Dr. Hodscm, 
the present library-keeper, which will give the 
w^otld full satisfaction in this point ; and that ^s 
aoon as may be. As to the manuscripts, an ao- 
icount of them was also published above twesatji* 
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years ago. Since which tioie^ the University ha» 
bought all the manuscripts of the deceased Dr. 
Edward Bernard, with such of his printed book# 
as were fit for their library. , 

*^ Upon the whole, this library is much larger 
than that of any University in Eairopci^. nayi it 
exceeds those of all the sovereigns in Europe, ex* 
cept the Emperor's and the French King's, whicb 
are both of them older by almost an hundred 
years. These, as the Vatican in Rome, the Me- 
dicean at Florence, and Bessarion's at Venice, 
exceed the Bodleian in Greek manuscripts, which 
yet outdoes them all in Oriental ones ; and for 
printed books, no Italian library is so celebrated 
as the Ambrosian at Milan, though it is much 
inferior • to the Bodleian, as is that likewise at 
Wolfenbuttle, both in manuscripts and printed 
books, though we should even allow the account 
given of it by Conringius. Besideathe Bodleian, 
there be Some others vested in the Univeri|ity, as 
the Savilian by the Geometry school, and Ashmo^ 
lean by the Museum ; both which are replenished 
with manuscripts proper to their places. 

." The studious scholar has not only the advan^^ 
tage of the above-mentioned libraries, but also the 
inspection of two collections of coins and medals ; 
the one in the Museum, and the other in the 
galleries of the Bodleian library, which is the 
most considerable, and whereof great part was 
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given by Arcbbi^optJ^uol) aad many siotje by 
Consul Rq^. These galleries are^ .replenished witli 
the pictures of the. found^r^ of colleges^ and of 
other learned iften, and down below. is a great 
collection of ancient inscriptions and marbles, 
most of thenl part of the Arundelian collection ; 
the rest of them b^ing since given \iy ]Vf r. Seldpn 
and Sir tjeorg* Wheeler-r 

*^ ThevUbraryrls^eper is elected: %nd admitted 
to his o6Sic^ after tU^ same manner .««Ahe proctors 

are chosen'>and admitted. to^thpir'office^ by deli* 
vering the keys of the library into his custody.; 
only the candidates must submit themselves to 
the examination of the curators : hqtl^ the electors 
and the jyersoii eiec^ted must take ^e pris^pcft oaths 
directed in the; Bodleian statutes. Xhisi library is 
open on all* days of the year^ be^des Sundays, 
Christmas-day> and holidays/ iVom eight o'clock 
in the morning to elevei^* and from^ two * |i^ ; the 
afternoon to five, from Easter to Michaelmas; 
and the other part of the year from one tjU four 
o'clock^ unless on Saturdays, when it is only op^n 
till three o'clock in the afternoon, for the sake of 
cleansing it 

^^ Neither the librarian nor his deputy may, on 
any pretence whatsoever, carry in any candle or 
fire, on pain of perpetual amotion ; and the keeper 
ought not to be absent from thence above a day 
and a half, on pain of 20^. to be lopped off from 
l)is salary, for the increase of books. 

^^ Besides 
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" Besides the yearly salaiy of 20 nobles^ aris- 
ing out of the anctait benefaction of King Henry 
the Fourth^ and to be paid by the proctors out of 
the University treasury, the chief librarian re- 
ceived i$L 6^. %i. exj^ressed in the deed of 
Bodky^s gift^ at the stated feasts of the Annuncia-* 
tion and Midiaehnas^ or within thirty-three da)^s 
after^ by equal pa3rment8. There is mcntOVer the 
mm of 8 /• allowed to some honest poor pers5n^ 
being a servant to the chief librarian^ to sweep 
the library^ and to cleanse the books^ desks, seats^ 
windows^ &c. and to ring the bell> and lock the 
door^&c. 

' ** Herein is also kept an iron chest, with three 
locks th^eon^ for the keeping of all such money 
as shall be paid thereunto, which ought to be 
' within three days after the receipt thereof; and 
tbe keys placed in the custody of the vice-chancel* 
lor and proctors, imd to be delivered up to thei^ 
successors on quitting dieir i^ce. 

*^ No one has the privilege of studying herem, 
besides doctors or licentiates in some one iA the 
three faculties ; batohelors of divinity, masters of 
arts, batohelors of law or physick ; batcbeloTs of 
irts of two years standing, and students in the 
civil law after three years standing in the Uni-* 
versity, if they be fellows of any college, and 
attending the law lecture, and be approved of by 
the professor ; the sons also of barons in the ilpp^r 
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liouse of Parliament. But before any person be 
admitted to study herein, he ought to take the 
statutable oath before the vice-chancellor ; and if 
any one should he so iippudi^t^ as to study or 
remain here without taking this oath, he incurs 
one day's imprisonment and a pecuniary mulct ; 
but the congregation of masters have power, upon 
);i)4mbl^ Tm:^mt im^f to iad^lfe th}^ ppvi^gp to 
^y fbreigf^ iPQxnii^g hither fyyr \ke ^ke of sftufly. 

^^ The Jib^rvy^lqeepiBr^ ii) bji^y wg all l?oo]k;s, h *9 
follow the advice of the curatprs; and 99 book 
pught to b? bp.i^ht in any facility »yith,<iii#t ,the 
apjprob^tion of the proi^s^spf s in eacjk facujfy^ X9 
be bad in writing eitl^er before or a^r ^ji^cb pti^-* 
chase, of book or bpoks, and these boak:s lio bought 
tp be presented to the curatory at the next yi^jJsi- 
tipn^ with th^ pripe thereof. 

" The lib^^^rjan moreover ought to t?ke jpjiw, 
that if ai>y book or books be de$ire4 by !ipy §fcu- 
4en.t, or recommended by him, the titl*? tfeem^f 
be jmip^diatjBly writ dpyy.a in a Jbook fojr this wd ; 
thjtt vppn fidy^ce -witb the re3pectiye projP^vf, 
the boofc Qx boo^.s b.e bpught by ike yke-ipjbksjjaoel- 
lpr*.s pQ^isent, for the yU§,e of th? sjtjjidenjts* No 
book qvgjit to b? Kj.eliveiiecJ tp ^y per^n witJ^- 
out ap e^utry of his »^me wd tbe pl?u;e pf his 
sbprfe iu jt j^pr-bookj kept for .this fwd Jt>y tfee 
^.U!i?PiryT^eej3ier^ ^^h,P opght evj^ry year to prpp^jr? 
» jjerfi^CLt .ci9>t^lpgW, and driver it tp Jtbe ^ u^of $ 
, 9I> the day of visitation." 
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APPENDIX. 


The following letter, pinted from the original 
lent to me by Mr. Richardson, is a proper intro- 
duction to the charities noticed in this work. 

^^ Good Brother, 
^^ Her Majesty having been pleased in the brief 
which she has granted for the relief of the poor 
Palatines, whom the French cruelties on the fron- 
tiers and other hardships on the account of their 
religion have driven from their own country to 
seek shelter here ; a cdpy of which brief you will 
herewith receive, ^ to recommend it in a particu- 
lar manner to all the archbishops and bishops ill 
£ngland and Wales, to give particular directionft 
and commands to all parsons, vicars, and curates, 
of the several parishes within thdr respective 
dioceses, for the advancement of that charitable 

V 

work,* I send this letter to you, in obedience to 
her majesty's commands, hoping that it would 
have been otherwise superjluotis for me to write 
to you touching this mimstering to these distress- 
ed Christians : Jvr you know the grace of our 
t^nrd Jesus Christy that though he was rtch^ yet 
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for our sokes he became poor^ that we through 
Ms poverty might be rich : you know who hath 
given commandment, that he that loves God love 
his brother also : you know who it is that reputes 
himself to sufier in the person of his membef^^ 
and of those more especially who are persecuted 
for his sake and the truth of his gospel. JVhjoso 
then hath this world's goods, and can see these 
our brethren, brethren on many accounts^ as men, 
as Christians, as reformed Christians, exposed 
to the extremest need^ and that for their stedfast 
adherence to the truth as it is in Jesus, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him ? 

*^ We do and may glory that out* church has 
deservedly the character, not only of the bulwark 
of the Reformation, but of the common refuge 
of those that are persecuted for it; and I trust 
none shall ever be able to stop us in this boast-- 
ing. Let me, therefore, beseech you, and require 
you, in the bowels of our Lord Jesus, both by 
word and example, to forward this great and pious 
design of our gracious Queen, by contributing 
yourself according to your power ; by charging 
those in your parish that are rich and love much, 
that they be ready to give plenteously, and glad 
to distribute ; by exhorting those that have little, 
to do their diligence gladly to give of that little ; 
assuring both, that by so doing, they will gathei* 
to themselves a good reward in the day of neces- 
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tity, Qkid lny up io store lor tiieRi«elv« ^ goodf 
foundi^tton /against the time to come^ that they 
may attaia eternal life« 

^^ I shall add only -one thing more^ tiiat this is 
one of ike best methods we can take^ both of tes- 
tifyii^ Qur wnseof God^s great goodness, and our 
diankfuloesf . to him for it, in so wonderfully pre* 
aerving.tosiis} the free exercise <^ oor religion in 
its purity, in this church hitherto, and of pre<^ 
vailing with him to continue this invaluable bless* 
ing to us and our posterity* To God*s blessing 
and grace your person and woii: and labours of 
love are most sincerely recommended by your 
a.0ectaonate brother and servant, 

*' W. OXOK, 

'^ I think it would much forward this service, 
if you could prevail with some of the chiefest of 
your parishioners to accompany you when you go 
to collect the charity of the rest.'* 

< 

CLASSES OF SOCIETY IN ENOLANP, 

^ The degrees of people in England are divided 
into five classes : 

' ^ The peers of the realm. 
<^ The baronets and knights batx^orsit 
^^ The esquires. 
" The gentlemen. 
^^ The commoners. 

^^The 
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*' The French, you know, give the general title 
of Noblesse to the whole gentry; and every gen- 
tleman that has a marquisate or barony of land 
there, carries the title without any other prero- 
gative: so that the French word noblesse doth 
not signify in English nobility, which belongs 
only to the princes of the blood and peers of 
France, as it signifies the whole peerage of Eng-^ 
land. Those peers are endowed with vast privi* 
leges ; sneh as, not to be arrested for debt^. not to 
be tried for murder or treason^ but by their fel* 
low*peers; and their word of honour, inkead of 
an oath, to pass in all courts of justice. 

^ The second degree of baronets is an heredi- 
tary title of honour, not known abroad ; but that 
of knights batcheiors for life only, as the che* 
valuers of the several orders of knighthood are 
abroad. 

^^ Alt esquire is a gentleman of a good estate 
not otherwise dignified, and belongs to counsel*- 
lors at law, physicians, and commanders in the 
army : for when the king grants a commission to 
B, man to be a captain, he always calls him 
esquire. 

^^ Gentlemen is the common denomination of 
all younger brothers^ as also of attorneys, and the 
other lesser degrees of the law. 

*^ The French, you know, are very fond of 
titles 5 and you have known a gentleman there to 

have 
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have five sons^ and each of them go by the name 
of his farm, which he gave them for their portion, 
and so the name of the family is lost ; but here 
in England, give what landed estate you will to 
your sons, they still retain the 'name of th^ 
family. 

*^^ Amongst the commoners there is a d^ree in 
the country called yeomen and freeholders, who 
have votes in electing members of parliament, 
and are reckoned a degree much above the dayv 
labourer. 

*^ The dress of the English is like the French, 
but not so gaudy,; they generally go plain, but in 
the best cloths and stuffs, a.nii wear the best linen 
of any nation in the world ; not but they wear 
embroideries and lace on their clothes on solemn 
days, but they do not make it their daily wepr ^ 
the French do. 

*^ Their diet is more substantial, though plainer, 
than that of any nation whatsoever : they do not 
so much afiect soups, ragouts, and fricassees, as 
the French ; but from the baronet down to the 
yeoman, you have always two substantial dishes, 
one boiled, and the other roasted ; and what Doi^ 
Pedro de Ronquillo, the Spanish ambassador, said 
of Leadenhall market in London, that there was 
more meat sold in it in one week than in all Spain 
in a year, I believe to be perfectly true ; fpy there 
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9refexf tradesmen in London but have a hot joint 
every day/' 

four through England^ 17^* 

^^ As of their markets and fairs^ and they be 
•f several kinds^ as firsts that of Blackwall-hall^ 
18 twice a week^ is to be seen a sight no wh^e 
to be seen in all Europe ; besides such quantity 
of cloth brought out of the West and North parts 
of England. And should a stranger but once see 
and have a relish of our staple commodity of 
woollen cloth^ he would stand in admiration : and 
I have wondered very much it hath not been 
taken much notice of. 

" Then in Leadenhall you may see the quantity 
of wool which is there vented every week, brought 
in after it hath been sorted by the staplers ; be- 
sides, every Tuesday and Friday you have the tan* 
ners exposing their tanned leather of all sorts for 
sale. 

. ** And likewise the butchers for the sale of 
their raw hydes, stines, and pelts, every Friday ; 
and then it is, that the shoemaker furnishes him- 
self with leather, lasts^ and heels of wood for his 
use. 

^^ And upstairs you have vast quantities of 
nails of all sorts and uses brought from the coun- 
try, as Birmingham and other iron^work ; whereto 
the ironmonger resorteth to furnish his shop. 

' ^' And 


*' Ari4 in the same Leadehhall you hk^ i 
market well furnished with all sorts of pfovifcion, 
as beef, veal, mutton, lamb, bacon^ fowls of all 
sorts, butter, cheese, fish of all sorts, herbage, in 
an abundance for the furnishing of this great city^ 
with all things needful for the sustenance of man- 
kind : and was well worth the sight of a fampus 
inquisitive nian5 to may be observed, that when 
the grave and cunning Gundemore, the Spanish 
ambassador, was here, in the time of King James 
the First, there were few weeks passed over his 
head, wherein he did not set a day apart for the 
viewing of our markets, and other sights which 
he thought worth his observation ; atid that it was 
hift epinioa^ that we have in Lcmdon spent mora 
meit in a week than was expended in all Spain in 
a year. And, now we are treating of markets, it 
may be worth the taking notice of, that the old 
shambles for furnishing of London before the; 
tiine of King James the First, who, at his coming 
to London, mightily immersed in building, through 
the necessity of the great number of pei^le which 
c^me and fc^lowed him to London at his assump-* 
tion of the crown, which induced the Earl of 
Salisbury to build a market in Westminster, al- 
though against the charter and privileges of the 
city, of London ; and not only th^t market, b^t 
likewise made &in exchange out of that which 
was' the stables belonging formerly to the bishops 

• of 
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6t Durham : atid this was the first inlet and be* 
ginning of those structures for noblemen, and 
Other tenements for meaner people in theadja- 
Cent parts of London, although expressly against 
an act of Parliament made by King Henry the 
Eighth; and at that time it was thought tlmt 
liondon by the court was too rich and populous i 
and this was thought by building of markets and 
the exchange to be in a means to mortify the citi- 
zens of London ; but thid incites me to give yoti 
6n account of the several markets and shambles 
|n and about Lohdon before the dreadful fire of 
LfOndon ; as of LeadenhalU 

" Then had you the two East Cheaps much 
esteemed for their excellent fed beef there sold. 

"Newgate market, Cheapside market, now 
called Honey-lane market ; that in the borough 
of Soulhwark hath been much resorted to for- 
jnerly by them on this side of the water for the 
cheapness; GracjouB-street, for herbs; Stocks 
market both for flesh and fish in former timesj^ 
Silthough now much resorted to by the green- 
grocers, for the furnishing of their shops or stalb 
in other markets. 

^* Whitechapel and Smithfield bars for carcass 
6f mutton. Field-lane for butchers and tripe-men; 
knd likewise before the fire, a small market was 
kept at the lower end of Fleet-lane, but now dwy 
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^^^ And likewise at Holbom bars^ within ibis 
4hirty years^ was two days in a week kept a small 
market by country hagglers for veal, pork> and 
fowls ; but by an agreement between the city and 
the inhabitants^ they being excused from ^ 
they have consented to the * of it, although 
there remains some butchers, poulterers, and fislb- 
mongers. 

^* The butchers now without Temple-bar hath 
been of great request, and a good market, where 
was to be had beef, veal, lamb, mutton, &c.; and 
liikewise all sorts of fish and fowls, with severed 
lierb-shops, but now much decayed ; the butchers, 
for the most part, remove .to other markets ; and 
tliese are all which come into my memory in or 
about London, from the year 1657 to the year 
1700. 

^^ The next great market set up and established 
was that of the Lord Clare*s whyley called New 
'Market ; and this was begun to be built, and as 
then designed by the then Earl of Clare for th^ 
building of a parochial church, as an addition to 
the market, but never finished. The city and my 
lord had a great lawsuit, which lasted many years, 
to the great expence of the city ; but from the 
inequity or unequity of the times the city and my 
lord agreed, and gave it up to the lord ; and now 
it is become one of' the greatest markets in tli^ 

* SfcinMS. ^ 
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adjacent parts ; and from the success of this noble 
lord, they have got several charters for the erect* 
ing of several others since the year l66o ; as that 
of St James^ by the Earl of St« Alban's ; Blooms- 
bury^ by the Earl of Southampton ; Brook mar- 
ket^ by the Lord Brook; Hungerford market, 
Newport market ; besides the Haymarket, New 
Charing-cross^ and that at Petty France at West- 
minster, with their Mayfair in the fields behind 
Piccadilly. 

^^ And thus you see the increase of the markets 
within a century of years ; as them in Goulding- 
lane, Hoxton^ Spittal-fields, and other places in 
the outparts of London towards the East 

" I should have mentioned afore of the several 
markets for fish ; first, that of. Billingsgate, but 
now made a free market by act of Parliament 
TTie fishmongers have been an old corporation, 
and were incorporate in several companies ; and 
at one time they had several halls, and, if I mis- 
take not, had five halls now in London, and went 
by the denomination of Stock Fishmongers, as 
several others they inhabited in old Fish-street, at 
first, those on new Fish-street hill, and was a 
trade of great request in the time of Popery ; 
and even since the reign of Queen Elizabeth^ 
when Lent was kept (as after the Restoration of 
King Charles IL I remember one Lent was kept) 
^ very strict; but it wouid not hold ; the people 

could 
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could not bear the charge of feeding on fish, they^ 
having so long been habited to the eating of 
flesh." 

Rarl. US. 5900« 
COCK-FIGHTING. 

Qoarto edit. p. 318; 2d edit. p. 127. vol. ii. 
from 1700 to 1800. 

*^ A cock-pit is the very model of an amphi- 
theatre of the ancients. The cocks fight in the 
area as the beasts did formerly among the Ro- 
mans ; and round the circle above sit the specta- 
tors in their several rows. It 's wonderful to see 
the courage of these little creatures, who always 
hold fighting on till one of them drops, and dies 
on the spot. 

*^ I was at several of these matches, and never 
saw a cock run away ; however, I must own it to 
be a remnant of the barbarous customs of this 
island, and too cruel for my entertainment. 

^^ There is always a continued noise amongst 
the spectators in laying wagers upon 6very blow 
each cock gives ; who, by the way, I must tell 
you, wear steel spurs (called, I think,' gcifflets)^ 
for their surer execution. And this noise runs 
fluctuating backwards and forwards during each , 
battle, which is a great amusement; and, I be-* 
|ieve, abundance of peqple get money by taking 
^nd laying odds qn each stroke^ and find their 

account 
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titccount in the end of the battle ; but diese are 
people that must liicely understaiid it. 

** If an Italian^ a German, or a Frenchman, 
should by chance come into these cock-pits, with- 
out knowing beforehand what is meant by this 
clamour, he would certainly conclude the assembly 
to be all mad, by their continued outcries of six 
to four, five to one, ten pounds to a crown, whidi 
is always repeated here, and with great earnest- 
ness, every spectator taking part with his fevour* 
ite cock, as if it wer^ a party-cause.^ 

Journey through fiuglancL iT24L 

Quarto edit. p. 13; 2d edit., vol. i. p. 19. l8th 
century. 

** The Duke D'Autnont, late embassador from 
France, after the biirniilg of his house, had the 
^honour to be lodged here (Somerset-liouse), by a. 
particular bounty of the late Queen \ and it waj 
here that he kept his summer carnivals and mas- 
ijuerades, .so little known in England before his 
time. Whether die Chevalier de St. George was 
then incognito in Somerset-house, and that daese 
fuasquerades were given for his diversion, I will 
ittot pretend to determine; but it was generaBy 
believed, and that be was often with tlie late 
gu^en." 

^ul^ey through Englaa4# 1724. 
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'*The rooms were always so diverted with 
iongs^ and drinking from one table to another to 
one another's healths^ that there was no room for 
any thing that could sour conversation. 

*^ One was obliged to be there by seven to get 
jroom, and after ten the company were f<Mr the 
piost part gone. 

^* This was a winter's amusement^ agreeable 
enough to a stranger for once or twice, and be 
was well diverted with the different humours 
when the mugs overflow. 

" On King George's accession to the throne, 
the Tories had so much the better of the ff iencfe 
to the Protestant succession, that they gained the 
mobs on all public days to their side. This m* 
duced this set of gentlemen to establish mug^ 
houses in all the comers of this great city^ for 
well-afiected tradesmen to meet and keep up the 
cpirit of loyalty to the Protestant succession, ajad 
to be ready upon all tumults to join their forces 
for the suppression of the Tory mobs^ Many |tn 
encounter they had, and many were the riots, tiU 
at last the Parliament was obliged by a }aw to put 
ail end to this city-strife; whicb bad this good 
cfiect, that upon the pulling down of the mug- 
house in Salisbury-court, for which some hoyfk 
were hanged on this act, the city has not been 
troubled with them since.'* 

Journey through 'E^l^, .17?4. 
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The curious experiments detailed in the suc- 
ceeding extracts from the Whitehall Evening 
Post for 1724 are inserted with the hope that they 
may be made useful on some future occasion. 

"An account of the new Method of extin- 
guishing Fires by explosion and suffocation. By 
Ambrose Godfrey of Covent-Garden, chemist. 
Wherein a description is given of the several 
machines and their uses^ together with plain and 
sufficient directions for the proper application of 
them : a method easily practicable, certain in its 
effects, and so universally useful to the publick^ 
that his Majesty has been mdved to authorize and 
encourage this happy discovery, for the geherail 
advantage of his subjects, by his most gracious 
letters patent. 

" To which is added^ 

" A short narrative of Mr. Povey*s behaviour, 
in relation to this useful inveritiqn ; by which it 
,will appfear, that the said Mr. Povey's pretended 
Watch Engine is at best a precarious and often 
dangerous remedy, imperfectly stolen from the 
imthor's method, published with a design to rob 
iiim of the just reward 6( his close application and 
jconsiderable expences, by ithposing upon the pufo^ 
lick in ituppressing an invention of real and uni- 
versal benefit^ and substituting an imperfect aiid 
dangerous one in its room. 
^^ Tuntx turn res agitur, palrijes cmnfTO^timus ardet. 
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s 
*' TO THE READER, 

^* The terrible fury of that devouring element 
flfe, aind the sad and mournful cons^uencet which 
ever succeed its rage, have put men of all nations 
upon contriving such methods as might efiecftu- 
ally conquer so dreadful an enemy. Some again, 
seeing the deficieiicy of what machines were at 
first invented, have, not \'^Tithout considerable suc- 
cess, endeavoured to improve and render them 
much more useful. The most excellent of all 
hitherto known are the Water Engines, of late 
brought to such a pitoh of perfection, that by 
their means water may be forced up to a surpris* 
ing height, with almost incredible swiftness, in a 
large and continued stream. These engines are 
of admirable use in open fires, and even great 
conflagrations: for they not only, by conveying 
large quantities of water, serve to subdue the 
main flames; but likewise, by their continual 
"playing on all sides against the circumjacent- 
buildings, are found most effectual in preventing^ 
this consuming element from spreading. To 
these many years ago, the Germans, seeing that 
the inner apartments and back rooms of housei 
hardly ever escaped being reduced to ashes, the 
stream of the engines not being able to reach 
them, have made an addition of leather pipes of 
a very great length, and several inches dianeter, 
with a screw on one end to fix to the nosel of the 
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6tigin6; on the otber^ a short wooden or brasi 
pipe for the readier dischat^ of the water^ these 
they call Water Serpents ; and use them to guide 
water from one room into the other^ either to 
preserve or extinguish, one of the firemen holding 
the end in his hand, and directing the stream 
which way he finds most necessary. This addi* 
tional improvement has been found so service* 
aJde, that it has likewise met with a very favour^ 
able reception amongst us^ and oi^ht never to 
be mentioned without due applause« 

'^ But alas I every body is persuaded, that these 
our water engines, with all their improvemetits 
and additions* are yet very far from being a sure 
and effectual remedy against fires^ at all times and 
in all places^ 

'^ It is with the utmost grief we behold how 
much time we are forced to allow the rage of the 
flames before any water-engine can be brought to 
our assistance ; and we often think ourselves very 
happy if in the fatal interim but one hpuse is 
consumed. 

^^ When fire breaks out in castles, towers, or 
other buildings on high places, where water en« 
gines cannot be brought near enough, we are 
obliged to be idle spectators ; and by melancholy 
experience find our arms too short to serve our- 
lelves, or lend helping hands to our neighbours. 

" Tis dreadfill to see how pur' poor fellow-in- 
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faabiteiftts that live in alleys, back lane% aad mr* 
l^w pasiE^iges, in ca^ of fire, are forced to doerifice 
^ir alt to tills devouring Mokk^,1lie bulk of our 
engines for the most part not permitting fkiem to 
tie bfOBght so near as to be of any considerable 
service* 

'* Besides, we too often find, that the scarcity 
of water {without a sufficient quantity of whidi 
the engines are but of little use), or at least the 
great iKstance whence it must be fetched, become 
the causes of the fire's gaining upon the adjacent 
houses, and l^ucing whofe streets, not to say 
towns, tb ashes, before it can be conquered ; wit^ 
ness the once unhappy fire of London, the kte 
fire of Stockholm, and others.. 

^^ Lastly, who is not fully satisfied, that the 
'great charge of purchasing, and the continual ex- 
p^ilice of keeping water-engines in repair, is the 
chief reason why most towns in this kingdom are 
unhappily, as jret, destitute of these so great and 
necessary helps ? 

'^ These, and other the like considerations, have 
long since occupied my thoughts ; and the fright- 
ful idea I have of fire^ when out <^ its bounds 
though a very friendly element to me whilst con^ 
fined under my furnaces, together with the sincere 
inclination I always harboured within me, to strive 
to be serviceable to my neighbours, as well as to 
tnyself, have spurred me on to think of contriving 

a method 
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a method that might supply the defects of the 
water-engines, and jointly with them become 
speedy and eflectuai enough at all times and places 
tQ overcome this formidable enemy. 

^ The steps I have taken to obtain the proposed 
end, and the success I have had in the pursuit of 
my design, I shall here mention, before I pro- 
ceed to the description of the method itself. 

^* In the midst of my serious endeavours I was 
informed, that many eminent men both in Ger- 
many and France, especially the gentlemen of the 
Royal Academy of Paris, had for some time di- 
rected their speculations towards rendering the 
public method of extinguishing fires more com^ 
pleat and extensive, and that some considerable 
progress had been already made in it. Where- 
upon I stopped a while, Bnd resolved, before I did 
offer any thiTig of my own to the publick, to gain 
a full information of the advancement that had 
hitherto been made abroad relating to thi6 laud- 
able ui^dertaking ; which accordingly I obtained 
from time to time by my correspondence : more- 
over, I gathered what notions I could from any 
body that had a taste that way, at any price. And 
finding that, amongst others, an experiment of 
extinguishing fire by explosion had been tried 
abroad with success, several solid reasons soon 
induced me to )sonclude, that from this principle 
duly improved it was most likely to expect what 

1 was 
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X WM in * search of. And I flattered myself the 
inore with the pleasing hopes of succeeding, since 
for the space of about forty years I have most fre- 
quently busied myi^elf in operations and essays 
relating to productions and actions of fire, and of 
beat and cold in their several degrees, having 
made repeated trials of the different actions of 
both dry and liquid bodies upon each other, fron^ 
the slightest intestine commotion or effervescence 
to the most vehemfsnt ebullitions, so ibis not only 
to occasion light and petillation, but to break put 
into sudden apd violent flames : all which obser- 
vations have greatly contributed towards my better 
perfecting that wonderful preparation the Phos- 
phorus glacialis, of which, since the death of one 
Mr, Bilger, I may, without vmnity, call myself, for 
pear these forty years, the sole maker in Europe ; 
for, on the strictest inquiry, I could never hear of 
any body either at home or abroad, nor have I 
met in my late travels with any person that did 
prepare the solid and transparent phosphorus ber 
sides myse]f. Some indeed have obtained a lew 
jgrains, but not knowing how to prepare the magn 
ma, none could as yet produce the quantity of 
eeven or eight ounces in one distillation, except 
inyself. And though this preparation is entirely 
pf my own finding out, yet 1 here confess, with the 
litmost sense of gratitude, that I am indebted for 
the fir^t hints of the matter whence it js made to 
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that ornament of the English nation the great 
Mr. Boyle, my kind master, and the generous pro« 
moter of my fortune, whose memory shall ever be 
dear to me. Pardon the digression, kind reader* 
I return to my subject. These experiments of 
heating and inflaming bodies by bodies have natu* 
rally led me to other experiments to abate those 
ebullitions, and to stifle those flames either with 
liquid or dry materials. Having thus a chemical 
foundation towards this new method, I spared no 
cost nor charges, but encouraged a gentleman 
from beyond sea, to learn also of him what he 
knew of the method of extinguishing by explo* 
sion, in order to see the utmost extent of im^^ 
provement it was then arrived at ; which having 
acquired, I still found it labour under the foUoW'^ 
ingdifliculties: 

^^ 1. The great bulk and weight of the machines 
abroad, being as defective as that of the water* 
engines, rendering them unfit to be conveyed into 
narrow places and upper floors. 

^' 2. The experiment abroad was made in a 
close place, with only a hole at the top, and no 
windows ; the door was kept shut in order to al* 
Iqw the flre as little air as possible, the easier ta 
choak it ; which makes the experiment very pre- 
carious. 

*' 3. They ventured abroad to fire only one sin* 
gle room at a time, built for that purpose, 

'' I had 
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J had^ many reasons to convince noe of the 
excellency of the basis on which this ei^periment 
wa3 founded^ that^ far fipm being deterr^ by the 
foregoing considerable imperfections, I jiudged it 
very well worth while to bestow my thoughts and 
labour, t<^ther with the joint endeavours of my 
ingenious frieiid, in order to bring this embryo as 
near its perfection as possible. For this pur(>osa 
I fitted up a room over my laboratory, furnished 
with .all sorts of proper utensils, aind there con* 
trived, made, altered, and mended, tiU at laat all 
the defects mentioned of the German nuichinea 
were entirely removed: the work of almost a 
whole winter. Insomuch, that 

^^ 1. The bulk and we^ht of the former is re^ 
duced to portable light machines, to be carried 
and conveyed any where, as occasion shall require. 

'^ %^ Instead of. a close piace without windows, 
and the doors shut,, we ventured to have windows 
ai>d doors wide open, wA. gave full vent to the fire 
to exert its rage; and yet we. happily conquered 
its fury in a few miautes. 

. "^3. Instead of one single room^ we ventured 
to: set several rooms of difierent stories at once on 
fij^, with no less success tlian in^ extinguishing 
one* 

^^ Besides all these advantages, I have, since 
my friend- s return into his own country, made 
^^ v«y nu-toial additi™. «.d u„pn.ve«»t.. 

which 


which the reader will observe in the' following 
pages. 

^' I have already mentioned^ that the excellency 
of our curious water-engines coixsisteth in extin- 
guishing open fires, and putting a stop to great 
<»nfiagration8, in places where they can be brought 
near enough, and when they can be supplied witk 
a sufficient quantity of water; there remained 
then, that such machines might be fouad oa% 
by which fire under covert might be efifeetualiy 
extinguished, as in back-houses, inner rooms, on 
staircases, in chimne}^, &c. as also in alleys and 
narr<»w passages ; and in such a manner, that the 
scarcity of water might not be a material obstacle 
to the happy extinction. 

'^ This, my reader, is what I promise to efibct 
by my new-introduced method of extinguisfaiiig 
fife by explosion and suffocation; as will appear bgr- 
the following account. 

'^ In the mean time, I wish with all my hearty 
^at thJB inhabitants of this city and country may 
be preserved trotot fire for these many years ; and 
I shall be very well contented, nay, overjoyed rt 
it, though the expence I have been at should never 
be returned. And for my own part, I should pay 
myself with the inward satis&ction of having coch' 
tributed my mite towards a public good, in making 
a discovery of what will tend tx> the great ad«* 
Tantage evett^ of the latest posterity. FareweL 
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*^ THE NEW METHOD OF EXTINGUISHING FIR^S BV 
EXPLOSION AND SUFFOCATION. 

** Chap. I. — Of the new Method in general. 

*^ Nothing is more certain^ than that the power 
iiritb which the chief magistrate of this opulent 
city was invested^ of blowing up such houses a» 
were adjoining on either side to a great fire, owed 
its birth to the mamfest deficiency of the water* 
tngines^ and the scarcity of water itself at some 
times and places. And it is as certain, ^hat the 
lemedy has proved, by the violence of the explo* 
sion, so desperate in its efibct, and so destructive 
to the goods and properties, nay, lives, of some of 
the inhabitants, that it soon was thought wisdom 
Bot to exercise so dsuigerous an authority; and 
auch a terror has almost ever since possessed every 
one, that, far from thinking how to correct the ill 
consequences then arising, the very nanie of gun* 
powder to be used on the like occas^ions, has 
seemed to carry something so frightful along with 
it, that nobody till lately has thought fit to use his 
endeavours towards an improvement on that basis* 

'^ The above-mentioned excessive violence pro^ 
ceeded from the immediate action of the elastic 
force of gunpowder upon the resisting parts of the 
houses ; which, had it been broken by a conveniT 
^t infdiun), and sucb a piie as CQ^ld have h^em 

Con4uciv§ 
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conducive at the same time to a more effectual 
extinction, the danger would have been removed, 
the vast damages prevented^, and the people would 
have been as much in love with that remedy ai 
they have hitherto abhorred the thoughts of it. 

** The new method I here offer to the publick 
consists of gunpowder closely confined; which, 
as soon as animated by fire, acts by its elastic force 
«pon a proper medium, and divideth it instantlj* 
into millions of millions of most minute an4 
iipperceptible atoms, which, with equal violence 
and swiftness, are immediately forced into the 
innermost recesses of the flames, and insinuatii^ 
themselves into the very pores of the walls, cieling^ 
floors, and moveables, contained in the flaming 
apartment, at once touch md utterly extinguish 
t]be i}re, 

^* The just now mentioned medium is water 
impregnated with a certain preparation, an enemy 
to fire. By the water thus qualified, a most con- 
siderable advantage is obtained, viz. Wherever it 
toucheth the burning materials, there it deadeneth 
them to 9 black cpal, and, by its antagonist-nature 
to fire, hindereth the remaining live sparks, how* 
i^er agitated by the air, from regaining so readify^ 
9 power of re-ii)fiaming the extinguished parts; by 
which, time enough is allowed to servants or other 
assistants to enter the extinguished place, and with 
Yirejt inops tQ expunge the few remaining spafks^ 

Whereas^ 
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Whereas, if* the extinction be nrade with water 
©Illy (which may 1^ done), the draught of the air 
win be apt to cause the live remaining sparks to 
kindle again the neighbouring materials, which 
are very fit to receive a fresh flame ; the fire not 
feeing extinguished by the quantity of water, but 
xather by the artful expansion and rarefaction of 
ks particles^ 

** Two- several experiments have been tridd 
pttblicly, to shov^r with what certainty and expe- 
dition this new method of extinguishing fire hu- 
4er covert by exjdosion and- sufibeation answers 
ijie desired end, in presence of many persons of 
dbtinetion ; aH of whom were so entirely satisfied 
with what they had seen, that, with the greatest 
readiness imaginable, they were pleased to give 
their ample testimonies and affidavits before his 
M ajesty^s attorney-generaL 

^ The first experiment was tried in Belsize Park 
atHampstead, on the 2d of April 1723; my Lord 
High Chancellor, Count de Lippe, Sh- Geoi^ 
Beauniont, Sir Hans Sloane, Sir J. Thomhill^ 
Mr. Lawe, Dr. Steigerdahl, I>r. Keith, Dr.Pelles; 
Esq. Banks; Esq. Adams; Esq. Hoeks, and others 
of the nobility and gentry, with divers members of 
Ae Royal Society, being present. A wooden house 
three stories high was erected for this purpose, and 
set on fire; into which was put aa addition of 
shavings, brushes, faggots^ pitch, oil, &c. to in- 
# crease 
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crease the i\liy <9f the flames, which were sufferdl 
t6 rise to their utmost height; then a ma^hin^ 
wa^ fluhg into the ground apartment^ which iii'- 
stantfy extinguished the fire there. Bat such was 
the rage of the flames in (he Upper floods, that the 
ladder which was afli^d t(> one of 'the windows^ 
with the design by its help to fling machines int4 
the upper rooms^ took fire ; and the -engineer^ tnti^ 
rounded with flames^ and for want of proper uten* 
^ils, was obliged to quit the ladder by a fall^ before 
he could throw his machine into any of the upper 
i^ambers; which accident was the cause thsdt 
those apartments were consumed, 

^' This experiment, however seemingly cloudedi 
hy this accident, did sufficiently convince all the 
noble spectators, that the effect of the machines 
was sure and expeditious ; and that the mischance 
was owing to the want of proper instruments for 
the conveyance of them, and not to the defect <rf 
the machines themselves. Wherefore, as a testi- 
mony of their approbation, they generously en- 
i^ouraged, by gifts, a second triaL 

*^ Which was made on the gOth of May fbJ-^ 
lowing, in Westminster-fields, in the presence of 
a multitude of -spectators (some of the same noble^ 
tnen and gentlemen, and many eminent citizena 
besides) upon a house erected for that purpose, 
of the same height and dimensions as the former, 
which had stood exposed to the sun above a month 
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m a dry scorching season* After'liairin^ put iif 
the same sort of combustibles as before, all the 
tibree stori^ were set on fire at once; and the 
rngs^ of the flames being at its iull height^ the fire 
in all the three stories was totally extingaished in 
less than three minutes, and a general satisfaction 
was declared by all the worthy spectators, several 
of whom forthwith entered the rooms* 

*' Chap. II. 
*' Description and Ike qftJie Machines* 

^ The constituent parts of the machines are, the 
^ell and the powder magazine. 

** The shell is a small wooden barrel with wood-* 
en hoops : in the middle of the top^ an opening is 
left for a fuzee to 'pass through; This barrel is 
cased without, and well lined within, the bettei" to 
hold the liquid ; which is a mixture that neveC 
corrupts nor alters, when, on the contrary, mere 
water would soon putrify and stink. 

^^ The powder magazine is a vesica of a sphse* 
roidal figure, either of pewter or some other last- 
ing substance, filled with gunpowder, having on 
one end a pipe, which pierces the top of the shell 
in the middle, and serves to guide the fuzee to the 
main ms^azine* This powder magazine is fixed 
in the centre of the shell, incompassed with the 
above-mentioned liquid. The fuzee is garnished 
with wild-fire, secured with a tin cover lined, tQ 
be takei^ ofi'when the machine is to be used. 

'' There 
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^^ There are three sizes, to answer the different 
iMgness of places where they are to be used. 

' ^^ The first and lai^est size holds about five 
gallons of liquid. It is proper for halls, wasre* 
houses, large and lofty rooms, &€. 

'^The second size answereth all places of a 
xniddling extent, and holds about three gallons. 

'^ The third size fits small rooms, cabins of 
ships, closets, &c. and holds about two gallons. 

^* To these machines I add another very iiece&« 
sary and useful contnvance, which, for distinction 
sake, and from its chief use, I call the chimney^ 
shell ; of which there are two sizes : one holding 
about two quarts of liquid, the other about one« 
When these are to be used, they must be fixed 
upon a pole and held ujp in a chimney or other 
high place, or else set up against a wall w in the 
chimney, which the buyer shall be instructed in. 

« Directions for the proper Application of the 

Machines. 

" X. Let him who throws the machine first take 
his aim at a convenient place before he lights the 
fuzee. 

" In so doing, he will be sure to have time 
enough to get it out of his hand^, and to retire 
before it goes off. 

^^ 3. As soon as be has parted with it, let hinr 
turn his back towards it, and retreat at some dis-- 
ttuice. 

« But^ 
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. ^f But> ^suppose a stave or two should happen 
to fly at him, they will break no bones ; And the 
greatest miscfaidF thence ptx)ceeding will be only 
a black spot. However, nothing of this kind ha* 
happened as yet to me, though in my trials I have 
kindled and thrown a great many. 

^^ There is no more danger in lighting the fuzee 
than in firing a common squib ; nay, less, because 
the fuzee is longer, and by consequence affords a 
longer time to him that plays it off to convey it 
ctnt of his hands. 

** I advise the lighting of the fuzee, to galA 
time, and to render the operation as expeditious as 
it 19 certain ; for should the machine thrown into 
^ place fell to a disadvantage, so that the flame 
should not presently catch the wild-fire, a great 
ifeal of damage may be done in the interim, which 
by lighting the fuzee is prevented. However, if 
a person should have so little courage and resolu- 
tion aid to be afraid to venture, let him throw it as 
advantageously as he can, for the flame to catch 
the fuzeci. 

*^ 3. In all fires under covert, where several 
stories are burning, let this be your standard rule, 
—To begin the extinction at the lowermost. 

^^ 4. If your chimney be on fire, take your re- . 
course to a fit size of chimney shells, according to 
the largeness of the chimney ; which, stuck upon 
a pole^ aa has been said^ and held up^ or only put 

up 
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up In the chimaey^ will efiectually extinguish the 
fire, and stop further mischief. 

" These shells serve also to make your way 
through narrow passages and staircases on fire, as 
will appear by and by. 

"5. A fire happening in a hall, warehouse, 
work or other shop, dwelling-room, or other, as 
soon as discovered, take hold of a madbine of a 
fit size, light the fuzee, throw it in, and, if you 
can, shut the door upon it. No sooner is it pl<iyed 
ofi* but you may with safety go in, suid, with a 
wet mop or broom, sweep down what live sparks 
are lek, 

^^ a. Jf a halWoom or shop be very long, and 
the machine should only extinguish the Uithw 
end, you th^i must advance with a second, md 
throw into the further part of the place. 

*^ 7. But, if your {dace should be very lofty, and 
some glowing coals should be remaining in^hpe 
Qornersof th^ cieling, then the smallest size of 
ike chimney shells, held up, or placed against 
that corner, will put the finishing stroke to the 
extinction. 

" N. B. I here advise the shutting of the doors, 
if possible, because we cannot use too many pre-* 
cautions against this formidable enemy ; although 
the extinction may be very well performed, even 
should the door be open, as I have afiirmed in the 
pre&ce. 

sroij. m. _ » *' 8. Several 
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^' 8. Several rooms on the same floor being dli 
fire^ let one or more machines of a fit size be con- 
veyed into.each^ according to their respective ex- 
tent ; and proceed as has been directed. 

^^ 9. If three stories are on fire at once^ extin^ 
guish the giound floor iirst ; then make your way 
up stairs with th^ biggest size of the chimney 
shells^ whilst another man or two follow you with 
as many other machines as are requisite for the 
extinction of the fire of the next story ; thence in 
the like manner proceed higher^ until you have 
secured alL 

^MO. A house of four stories requireth no 
other method but what has been directed in the 
preceding case, only be sure to begin always below 
first; and if your cellar be on fire, throw your 
machines in at the windows, thence proceed to the 
ground floor, and so on till you have successfully 
conquered the fire. 

^M 1 . Should th^ flames gain upon the next 
house, extinguish the room on fire within by 
your machines, and let the water-engines do their 
endeavour without, by playing against it. This 
will happily secure the neighbourhood; and a 
general conflagration will be prevented. 


<^ Chap. 
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*^* Chap. III. — The Advantages arising from this' 

new Method. 

^^ By what has been said^ it plainly appears^ 
that with due care and watchfulness^ and the 
necessary precautions of having some of these 
machines always near at hand, this new method 
of extinguishing Will prove so beneficial, that by 
it all fires may be choaked in their very birth ; 
and no one single house need ever to be suffered 
to burn down, unless by carelessness ; and there 
will still be much less occasion to fear a general 
conflagration, except from the wickedness of a 
gang of incendiaries. 

'* My sincere design being to render the pro- 
posed method really and truly beneficial to my 
fellow subjects, it is fit I should add the following 
caution, lest more should be expected from my 
machines than in reality they are able to perform. 

^^ The whole intent of this new method goes 
no ferther than the extinction of fires under co- 
vert ; it therefore naturally implies, that the floors 
must be as yet standing, if the machines shall an- 
swer alone the full purpose : for, in case the roof 
be open, the resistance which that and the walls 
afford to the impelling force of the explosion will 
be lessened; and the liquid mixture wherewith 
these machines are charged^ not being so forcibly 
distributed^ the effect cannot be so great; aU 

s 2 though^ 
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tbough^ if part of the roof or floor be standing, m 
as to atford a suflicient lodging-place for the 
machine, no small service may be expected. Here 
at^ the extreme limits of our method of extinc- 
tion: tis here oor machines shake hands with 
the Water-engines; and the assistance of these now 
t^asonably takes place from without, whilst those 
do their best within. 

' ** It is no wa)rs to be doubted, bnt the reason* 
ItbleYiess, usefulness, nay, indispensable necessity, 
of this additional part of fire-precautions, will, itt 
due time, and on farther use and experience, gain 
isudi universal approbation, and so firm an estab* 
Hshment, as will enable it, in all parts of Europe^ 
to recommend itself^ and thereby to make its own 
way, 

^^ It is with joy I think how comfortable it 
will be in time to the inhabitants of besif^eA 
towns and fortresses, whose houses are set on fire 
by bombs or otherwise, to hare these our anti- 
bombs at hand, by which they, as it were, in the 
same minute, may extinjguish the fire, in which 
the others have kindled it. ^Towers, castles, and 
other high and inaccessible places, famished with 
a number of machines, will, if they are but watch- 
ful, henceforth never have t^ccasion to bemoan 
their ruin by fire. 

*^Our poor inhabitants in courts and alle|^ 
need not to be out of heart for the straightness ^ 

their 
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their passages ; and the narrowness of their stairs 
are so far from being a disadvantage to them, that 
they rather facilitate the extinction by our ma* 
chines, if they can but have them speedy enough* 

*^ The moderate and portable sizes of these ma* 
chines, and the reasonable prices, will doubtless 
induce all country towns and considerable villages 
to provide themselves with a proportionable num- 
her for their security. 

^' Scarce any nobleman or gentleman will leave 
his seat unfurnished of these necessary safe* 
guards. 

" What man of war or merchant-ship will not 
have some of these machines on board for the 
safety of their goods and lives ? 

** There wilt be no occasion at all to sue for 
acts of Parliament to compel people to buy and 
keep by them any of these machines, if they are 
good for any thing, — their own interestand safety 
will be much more cogent arguments. And I dare 
say, that time and experience will so fully con- 
vince every body of the excellency of this new- 
introduced method, that after a while the ma- 
chines will become not only the purchase of the 
publick, but also the security of moet private 
families. 

** Should any one, or all of the fire-offices, in- 
cline to make use of this new method of extin- 
guishing fires by explosion and suffocation^ and 

annex 
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tonex it to the use of their excellent water-- 
engines^ they being well provided with ladders^ 
poles, hooks, &c. the publick would be effectually 
succoured in all accidents of fire, and the particu- 
lar advantage of each respective office would take 
a most considerable increase^ and every fire-office 
would save thousands per annum. 

^^ For as no house need ever to be burnt down^ 
they will have no need to rebuild, but only to 
repair a few damages ; and the inhabitant needs 
not to leave his dwelling; which will preserve 
thousands from ruin: and this very particular 
advantage will almost encourage every body, not 
only to subscribe to their offices with more alacrity 
than ever, but likewise to buy some machines to 
keep for security at home; besides the vast in- 
come they will have by furnishing the whole 
kingdom with these machines, as also the navy 
and merchant ships. 

*^ Those gentlemen are certainly best qualified 
to procure a general reception to an afiair of so 
great moment ; and they best know how to ma- 
nage it, both for their own and the publick ad- 
vantage; which I, as a private man, neither can 
nor will pretend to. But, as long as I keep my 
patent in my own possession, instead of striving 
for an extensive trade, I shall always keep a con- 
venient number of machines by me, and content 
myself with serving such as shall think fit to 
apply to me for them. 
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*^ The Prices of the Machines. 

The first size - - - - ^i 51. 
The second size - - • 11 
The third size - - - 1 8 

« The Chimney Shells. 
First size ------- 10^, 6d. 

The second size ----- 7 ^ 

*^ Considering the great expences I have been 
at to acquire a compleat knowledge of what had 
been done abroad relating to this new method^ 
and the time, labour, and trharges, I have bestowed 
to bring it to the degree of perfection it now is at^ 
the prime cost of the machines themselves^ 
which is considerably greater than that of Povey's 
counterfeit watch-engine, which has lately been 
hawked about the streets at 15^. per piece ; be- 
sides the addition of the chemical preparation 
with which the water is impregnated: nobody 
will have reason to think the abov^-mentioned 
prices too high ; and the following chapter will 
convince, even the meanest capacity, that the 
difiference in the workmanship and usefulness of 
my machines, compared to Povey's, is vastly 
greater than the difference in prices. My first 
and second sizes are considerably larger than his ; 
the third, which I rate at 18 shillings, cometb 
nearest to his, but holds more gunpowder, and 

something 
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something jeM Water, which f tndeM the force of 
the explosion stronger, and the extinction more 
effectual : and every buyer, at first sight, will judge 
it by much the cheapest of the two. I need not 
here repeat the advantages of different sizes, since 
the directions sufficiently discover them. 

'^ Chap. IV. — Povejfs Watch-Engine examined, 
and compared with our Machines. 

^^ That every one may be thoroughly convinced, 
that my machines are honestly calculated for the 
real advantage and benefit of my fellow subjects in 
time of need; and that Povey'g, on the contrary, 
are only made to deceive the eye ta draw buyers, 
and by that means to procure him a present har- 
vest at the detriment of others, I shall here coin- 
pare them together. 

/^ To act, therefore, with the utmost impartiali- 
ty, I will here give the description of Mr. Povey's 
engine in his own words : 

" This engine (says he) is made in form of a 
small vessel, with four thin iron hoops, an iron 
bale, and the top of the engine goes with a screw 
upon which is pasted touch-paper, and a fuzee; 
and a tin bomb is fixed in the middle of the said 
screw, filled with gunpowder, and the bomb lies 
in the centre of the engine in water : so that, by 
the opening of the screw, all' the art of the engine 

may 
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xnay be seen, and the bomb taken out and put in 
at pleasure. The outside of the engine and bomb 
is painted to preserve and beautify the work ; the 
hoops are lacquered ; and round the middle these 
words in gold letters — The watch-engine, and a 
seal, &c. 

*^ Not knowing what he meant by in form of 
a small vessel, nor being able to conceive how 
the bomb could be fixed in the middle of the 
screw, and at the same time lie in the centre of 
the engine ; to give a right description, I was ob- 
liged to be at the charge of purchasing one, and 
found it as follows : 

" The thing in form of a small vessel is a 
wooden barrel, consisting of the slightest staves, 
hooped as he mentions. The bottom of it is very 
thin, pegged together of two or three pieces. I 
leave the reader to judge how long this slight 
cask, hung up as he directs, will be able to bear 
the weight of the water, without losing its bot- 
tom, especially at sea, where the motion of the 
ship will agitate the contained water to that de- 
gree, that in a very little time the barrel will be 
beaten to pieces. The top of the engine is very 
solid and strong, nay, the strongest part of the 
whofe, provided with a great heavy wooden screw : 
a very judicious contrivance, to make that part the 
strongest which has nothing to bear! 

*^ The business which he calls a bomb is a very 

slight 
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slight tin box^ made of two small funnels soldered 
together ; so disproportionably small, in respect to 
the diameter of the barrel, that the gunpowder 
therein contained is not proportionable to the 
quantity of water in the barrel, and therefore 
cannot have force enough to make a sufficient 
explosion. 

*^ This part of the engine, on which all de- 
pends, and which, for that reason, should be the 
best guarded, secured, and rendered the mos* 
durable, is, if not worse, full as bad as the rest. 

" It is next to impossible, to be sure, that, in a 
thing so slight, and soldered in so many places, 
there should not be a pin-hole left; which is 
enough to give entrance to the water, and in a 
small space of time to spoil the gunpowder. But 
granted it be every where close, yet his box itself 
is of too little substance ; so that the saline nature 
of the gunpowder within, and the circumambient 
water without, which in a short time corrupts, 
will SQon rust, corrode, and moulder away this 
little tin bauble ; and the longest time of its dura- 
tion cannot exceed four or five months. Is it 
therefore worth while to any body to purchase an 
engine for fifteen shillings, which, in so short a 
time, will not be worth so many pence ; besides 
the danger of the disappointment ? 

" His touch-paper, which he so mightily extols, 
and without which his watch-engine would utterly 
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forfeit its title, is pasted upon the screw, and 
hangs dangling down on all sides. It is nothing 
else but paper impregnated with a solution of 
saltpetre. 

" This touch-paper, whilst it is fresh, and in a 
dry season, and hanging within reach in rooms, 
bed-chambers, closets, &c. according to Povey's 
directions, will be continually liable to be set on 
fire by the least spark of the snufF of a candle, of 
lighted tobacco-pipe, either through carelessness 
or foolish curiosity of servants that pass and repass 
through the place where it hangs. On the con- 
trary, when once it has stood the chance of wea- 
ther, as all salts attract the moisture of the air, so 
will the salt of the touch-paper ; whence, in a little 
time, it will become utterly unfit to take fire when 
it should be useful. 

*' In short, if this engine shall do any efiect at 
ally it must be used just when it is newly made: 
but, as people are not sure of having three or four 
days' warning given them before a fire is to break 
out in their houses or neighbourhood; so.they will 
be at a very great loss to know when to bespeak 
any. 

" Furthermore, as he has betrayed his igno- 
rance in the disproportion of the gunpowder 
with the quantit3r of water in his barrels, which, 
in a small room, might chance to do for a trial ; 
po he has confirmed the same in making but one 

size 
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size of engines to serve all turns* Thus, in very 
large rooms they are inefiectual, and in very small 
ones they will do mischief, 

" His iron hoops, like so many swords, will cut 
through whatever they meet; and his heavy 
wooden screw, if it hits a man's head, will never 
fjsiil to knock out his brains ; nor will the iron bale 
lie less mischievous : and yet he has the match** 
less impudence to insinuate, that my machines^ 
which have only small wooden hoops, and no 
iron-work at all belonging to them^ will kiU 
people, 

" Besides all these particulars, Povey*s whole 
engine being made up after so slight a manner^ 
if^ in case of fire, it be flung into any place, no 
other effect can be expected^ but that the very fall 
will break it to pieces. 

" Thus this famous watch-engine shews itself, 
in all its parts, a precarious^ trifling, and insigni-* 
ficant tool. 

^^But if people should be sojn&tuated as to 
give credit to what Povey says concerning the 
excellencies of this mock engine^ it would theu 
prove a most dangerous weapon. 

^^ He strenuously endeavours to persuade people 

into self-security and heedlessness ; he bids them 

go to bed, sleep safe and sound, and leave all the 

care of their houses^ goods^ and lives^ to his mighty 

watch-engine. 
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« He telb 03, if we will but believe him, that it 
pkys of itself, watches of itself, gives an alarm of 
itself, and extinguishes of itself. 

^' May it never be the fate of any house-keeper 
to run ^uch a hazard ! , 

^' When the- touch-paper has lost its virtue,, 
which eatirely depends upon the weather, a house, 
and all in it, may be reduced to ashes, before the 
alarm will give notice; and if the engine has once 
passed the age of a few ihonths, and the gun- 
powder, box, and all contained within the engine^ 
it degenerated into mud, be the tonch^per nev«er 
to good, it will be in vain to expect a call when 
the wtttch is dead. 

^ All that I cah find in this pretended watdb- 
cngine, worth taking notice of, is, the tide in gol- 
'iexk letters ; which all those who have bought any 
'Oi^ht carefolly to look upon as a proper caution 
which the seller, against his intention, has giveft 
them — to wit, an ei^ne to excite them to watch*- 
iblness, lest depending on that ignia fatuus that 
ruin should watch over them. 

^^I modestly confess, that my mad&ines caa 
yieither boast of painted coats nor lacquered hoops^ 
nor have I tiiought fit to adorn them with an 
empty title in golden letters ; being very well a»- 
inred, that if they prove xmehk to the pciblick, in 
answering the end which they are designed iot^ 
ikney will want no bett^ title to set >them toff. . 

'' And 
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V 

^^ And as I have entirely neglected the gatidy 
shadow^ so 1 have amply made it up in the im- 
provement of the substance. My barrels are made 
of strong staves, well set together ; they want not 
a necessary number of small innocent wooden 
hoops to bind them well ; the bottom is of one 
solid piece^ in order to hold always tight, and 
strong enough to bear the weight of all that is 
contained in the barrels ; the top is light and thin, 
turned hollow, in the middle, for the better lodg- 
ment of the wild-fire, being a mixture of a cer- 
tain proportion of charcoal, sulphur, and gun- 
powder, which the air cannot spoil. Besides, it 
is guarded against the weather by a tin cover 
lined^ and consequently against sparks of candle$ 
and tobacco-pipes, &c. though the machines 
should hang within neach. Howjeverj as nobody 
can be too cautious, it is advisable to hang them 
pretty high, and in such places where leather 
buckets are used to be hung: in so doing, all ap- 
prehension, which the foolish curiosity of peep- 
ing, not uncommon among servants, might occar 
sion, will be prevented. The barrels are very 
well lined within, so that none of the liquid can 
penetrate through, or in process of time rot the 
wood. 

*^ The powder magazine is not of soldered tin, 
but either of pewter cast, or elseof sonae other 
matter able to resist the salin^ nature of th^ gun* 
» . powder 
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powder for many years. It is outwardly covered 
besides^ with the same substance the barrels are 
lined with, to defend it from any injuries it might 
receive from the liquid compound. 

" The whole machine is cased with basket- 
work, with two handles, the better to be taken 
hold of at the time they are to be thrown, and 
that the fall in some measure may be broke by 
the springiness of the basket, and thereby the un- 
timely bursting of the barrels prevented. 

" The reader, I hope, is now sensible of the 
difference between Povey's painted butterflies, or 
counterfeit watch-engines, and my plain original 
machines. And as mine will last more years than 
his will months, I doubt not in the least, but after 
the publick is convinced of the important advan- 
tages arising from this additional method of ex- 
tinction, every buyer would, for his own interest 
be ready to pay more shillings for mine^ than he 
would offer pence for his, though no patent had 
been granted me. 

" Chap. V.—The foul measures Mr. Povey has 
taken to make himself looked upon as the 
author of this new Discovery y and to defraud 
me of the fruits of my labour and expences. 

'* I should willingly content myself to con- 
clude; but such has been the insolence of t|is|: 
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worthless man, in his clamorous advertisements, 
that persons in the country, who are neither ac- 
quainted with his nor my clmracter, wo^ld be apt 
to believe me guilty • of all the vile things this 
wicked man has from time to time charged me 
with, should I take no notice at all of Povay's dis^ 
honest and unjustifiable proceedii^s. To unde- 
ceive therefore the ignorant, I shall subjoin a 
short narrative of his vile conduct in this affair, 
confirmed by the affidavits made before the ho- 
nourable Attorney-general ;^the Abstracts of which^ 
see at the end of this account ; and then I shaU 
leave to my impartial readers to decide which is 
the honest well-meaning mva, and which iube de- 
signing knave. 

" Wanting a fit place to try my first public ex- 
periment in^ I had the misfortune to apply to Mr. 
Povey for a corner in Belsize Park; — a person whQ 
at first seemed to me a grave honest-counbensmoed 
elderly gentleman. My request being granted me 
without any difficulty, I thought my obligation 
the greater as his compliance was the readier. 
I had my house erected accordingly. Mr. Povey 
was, in the mean time, very inquisitive to know 
what was to be tried ; and being told at last, that 
it was to extinguish fire by explosion, he said^such 
a thing was impossible to be done. He was till 
tibe end of March uttedy ignorant of aduy news* 
ipaper i^vhepein an aocoust had be^oi givm p£ ith» 
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like experiment tried abroad ; nor was he pos- 
sessed of the Daily Journal of Decembei^ yth^ 
1722, till I^r. Watkins bought it for him ; which 
was done some days after my experiment had been 
tried. 

^* On the 2d of April, 1713* when I made the 
first public trial of my new method of extinc-^ 
tion, I was provided with some machines of a 
slight make; the magazine was tin, and the top 
of the barrel had a small wooden screw i but the 
parts of the machines were perfectly proportion- 
able one to the other, so as to be fit to answer the 
experiment, though very unfit for duration ; and, 
wanting water to fill my barrels with, the garden*^ 
er, well instructed by Povey, came to my assist- 
ance ; when I, not mistrusting any thing, opened 
a machine, took out the magazine filled with gun^- 
powder, put it in again, and filled the barrel with 
water in the presence of this gardener ; who, after 
all was over, and the company gone, gathered up 
the shattered pieces, to try wbettier he could set 
them together, so as to serve for a direction to a 
Workman; hereupon acquainting his principal 
with what he had observed^ Povey, with an ex- 
presision df joy, said, fVe will nick the old feU 
UnVy meaning me; and if he will not git)e us a 
good sum of fHumey^ we will divulge his Secrete 
After this he came to my house, adlnired the in-^ 
Ventioni, offered me a considerable sum of money 
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for the secret ; and, finding I had no mclination 
to sell it, he begged of me to let him have the 
refusal, if ever I should be inclinable to dispose 
of it. But meeting with no encouragement from 
me, he took the gardener to London, and made 
him give directions to a turner and a cooper, who 
between them imitated my slight machine (merely 
designed for present destruction) in every part, 
even to the wooden screw ; only with this differ- 
ence, that the screw is three times a^ thick and 
heavy, and that there is no proportion, as I l^ve 
already mentioned, between the bigness of the 
bomb, as he calls it, and the barrel, on which 
the force of the explosion entirely depends. 

'^ This done, he built a house of the same di- 
mension with mine, and for above a week had it 
well soaked with water, both within and withouti 
mornings and nights ; then advertised his experi- 
ment, and set fire only to the lower room of his 
wet house; which he. accordingly, with great 
difficulty, extinguished. 

'^ I would fain know, whether this experiment, 
so candidly managed, was made with a design to 
serve or to cheat the publick, particularly since 
nobody was adpiitted to come, into the park with- 
out paying half a crown. This sham experiment 
having succeeded, by the officious assistance of 
the gardener, he ordered one Mr. Watkias to 
draw up the following affidavit ; the . orij^uutl of 
which is in my attorney's hands. 

^ Michael 
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^' Michael Bagnley maketh oath, that he did 
not give Mr. Charles Povey of Hampstead tHe 
first thought of gunpowder and water to extin^ 
guish fire ; nor that he the said Michael Bagnley 
never prepared one bomb that was used to extin- 
guish any of the fires in the said Charles Povey*9 
project in the park at Belsize. 

'* This he endeavoured, first by promises and 
fair words, to persuade the gardener to swear to, 
that he might with the better face call himself 
the inventor ; but, finding that the man, though 
he had been instrumental in doing an unjust 
action, yet was not quite so much hardened as toi 
draw upon himself the guilt of perjury, he pro- 
ceeded to threatnings ; which likewise not pre- 
vailing, he turned the poor fellow, who was not 
his servant, but his tenant, out of the garden, 
and made him lose his whole summer's product. 

*^ And although (to use his own words) the dark 
scene wa^ drawn, and a series of secret and open 
iniquities were evidently proved upon him to his 
face, before the honourable Attorney-general, yet 
this no ways discouraged Povey from his unjust 
proceedings ; but he went on as bold as ever* 
And after he had changed the wooden hoops of 
his pirated engine into iron ones, made an addi- 
tion of an iron bale to it, and painted and lac- 
quered,* and set it off with gold letters, he pub- 
lished iiis letter of the fire-project, and backed the 
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aaiiie with a considerable number of scurrilous 
advertisements: in all which, he endeavours to 
blacken my character ; abuses the whole honour- 
able assembly that was present at the trying of my 
experiment^ by calling them perjured vntnesses ; 
and even arraigneth iif some measure the regency 
for procuring me a patent, in saying, that it was 
obtained by indii^ect means. 

^^ However, I have the pleasure of seeing,^ that 
at the same time that he takes a great deal of 
pains to injui^ me, he only labours to prove him* 
self a most notorious lyar, and wicked man^ as ap- 
pears by what follows. 

'^ In the 8th paragraph of his letter he says, he 
has been upon the invention of his watch-engine 
ever since December 1722. 

^^And in his advertisement of May 22, i\e 
says, the sight of that accident (meaning my 
first experiment, April 2d) gave Mr. Povey the 
first thought of making use of gunpowder and 
water to extinguish, &c. 

^' In the 11th paragraph he discovereth a 
mighty secret ; to wit, that I stole my project out 
of a paper off of his file ; whereas Mr. Banian's 
afiidavit proveth, that Povey knew of no such 
paper the 31st of March, 1723 : how then could 
he have it on his file ? Or if he had it actually, 
and had thoughts about an experiment of this 
nature, why did he not try it before I didnxrine ? 

or 
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or why did he suffer me to try my experiment 
upon his premises ? or^ if his engine was the pro- 
duct of his own thoughts^ how comes it that it is 
in all its parts of the same shape, figure, and ma* 
terials with those which I used at the first of my 
experiments ? 

^^ In his letter, column 3, paragraph 1, he 
transcribes the article from Paris of the Daily 
Journal, wherein is mentioned, that water and a 
bomb (which implies gunpowder) was used in the 
German's experiment: and yet Povey has the 
confidence to publish the following lines in th^ 
Daily Post, June IQ. 

^ No person has produced any foreign or domes- 
^tick newspaper of any projector, except Mr. Po- 
vey, either in France, Spain, Germany, Great 
Britain, or in any other part of the world, that 
did declare they made use of gunpowder and 
water to extinguish fires.* 

*^ He lays, in the first column of his letter, a 
great stress upon my saying that my materials 
were chemical and physical. It is plain that guh^- 
powder owes its original to chemistry, and that 
all natural bodies are physical bodies. 

** He farther charges me in one of the adver- 
tisements, that I never declared I used water and 
gunpowder ; whilst he gives himself the lye in his 
letter, column the third, where he quotes a ps^s- 
sage out of my petition to the regency, wherein \ 
mention both, 

'' His 
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^^ His chief evidences are his cooper and tur- 
ner, manifest parties concerned, who, in hopes of 
future large gains, have thought fit to be his 
vouchers. 

*^ April the 6th, he makes my machines 
chargeable, and pret^ds to be mighty public- 
spirited, saying. He desires no patent to engross 
the undertaking to himself. 

^^ And May 22 he says. It is not to be ques- 
tioned but that the legislature will make an act to 
invest the sole property of preparing and selling 
the bombs to the inventor thereof (meaning him- 
self). 

*^ At last (notwithstanding he had proved him- 
self by his own writings what I never offered to 
call him) he appeared in print with this bravado ; 
to wit, offering me an hundred guineas, if within 
six days* time I would own myself to be the 
author of certain paragraphs, and disprove the 
articles charged upon me and my evidences ; but, 
my attorney not being in town, I thought it be^ 
neath me to take any notice of his blustering ; 
which, however, did so far encourage him in his 
wonted assurance, as to dare me a second time, in 
tlie same manner, on the 7th of December; when, 
to silence him, I found myself obliged, on the lOth 
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of the same month, to advertise, that if he would 
lodge the hundred guineas in Alderman Child*! 
hapds, and deliver the note to me, I then would 

take 
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take upon me the said patagvaphs^ . ar^ give law-* 
fill security for the performance thereof. Upon 
which my gentlemanj too well knowing the irre- 
coverable loss of that sum^ should he Jodge it^ has 
thought fit to sneak ofi^ and has never barked 
since. • 

*^ I could quote a great many more of his 
shameful lies and contradiction ; but I am tired 
with looking over his scandalous papers. He that 
has a mind to see his indirect practices of the 
deepest dye, and his picture drawn by himself in 
the blackest colours, needs only to read his letter 
and advertisements. 

^^ My time is too precious to be mis-spent in 
taking. any farther notice of his snarling ; I there* 
fore conclude with this warning to Mr. Povey, 
That he take care not to come within the reach of 
my patent, nor to vent his spleen against me, by 
defiling the newspapers with foul reflecting lan- 
guage ; else he shall find me to take the shortest 
and most effectual method the law will allpw, to 
bring him to repentance. * 

^^ N. B. Povey's meddling, restless, and turbu- 
lent spirit having already forced me to swell the 
bulk. of my account considerably beyond what I 
at first intended, I choose to omit annexing the 
abstracts of the affidavits, lest I should trespass 
too much upon my reader's patience. In the 
4nean time, whosoever wants to be further satis- 
fied 
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fied of the truth of what ii laid to my adversary's 
charge may see and peruse the affidavits at length 
at Mr. William Brigges^ joyner, over against 
Salisbury-street in the Strand ; where all the 
difierent sizes of my machines are sold.** 


INCREASE OF BUILDINGS. 

V 

A pamphlet, printed in I689, offered ^^ An 
apology for the builder ;'* part of which furnishes 
many particulars relating to tl^at period^ now but 
iittle known : if an apology was necessary then, 
what is required from the builders now 9 

^^ It is plain, that the natural increase pf man- 
kind ils the cause of tlie increase of the city,* and 
that there are no more houses built every year in 
it than are necessary for the groi^th of the inha- 
bitants : as will somewhat appear by the number 
of apprentices made free, and marriages, ^ery 
year in the city. 

'^By the best computation that I can learn, 
there are no less than ten thousand married every 
year in the city ; which is no great number^ con-: 
sidering the number of inhabitants ; and if we 
should allow two weddings in a parish every week 
one with another (there being a hundred and 
thirty parishes in all), it will much exceed this 
proportion. Now, in some parishes there is sel- 
(iom less than ten in a week ; and in Duke's place 
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and St. Katherine's, being privileged places, there 
is ordinarily twenty or thirty in a week. 

^^ As to the number of apprentices that come 
every year out of their time, there are not less than 
nine thousand; which will not be thought too 
great a number, if we reckon the houses in the 
city to be about fourscore thousand ; and, if the 
fourth part of this number be allowed fof the 
gentry, of those which live without trades or 
professions ; and the three other parts being sixty 
thousand, for trades or professions ; and one ap- 
prentice to every house (though in some houses 
are tliree oi four apprentices) ; and that in seven 
years the whole number come out of their time; 
then in every year a seventh part of sixty thou* 
sand (which is about nine thousand a year) will 
come put of their time. Now, if Mr. Grant^s 
computation be right, that these houses contain 
eight persons, one with another, then there ought 
to be a thousand houses at least built every year 
for these nine thousand apprentices that come 
out of their time, and the ten thousand weddings 
to have rcfom to breed in. And this proportion 
is •nly sufficient to lodge them, and not for places 
to trade in, for nine traders cannot live in one 
house. Therefore some of their masters, or other 
traders, must either die, break, or, being grown 
too rich, give over their trades to make room for 
some of them to have places to trade in, besides 

those 
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those that are furnished with places by the new 
houses. 

*^ But I find Mr. Grant much mistaken in hi» 
account about the number of inhabitants in each 
house in the outparts; perhaps it was from che 
rebuilding of the city with houses more capa- 
cious and more in number. For, in this last five- 
and-twenty years^ the inhabitants are now a third 
part more, as aj^eareth by the bills of mortality : 
for, in the year l66o and l66l, there died be- 
ween thirteen and fourteen thousand a year^ and 
now there dies betwixt twenty-one and twaity- 
two thousand a-year. So that there ought to have 
been built above twenty-six thousand houses in 
these twenty-five years, which is above a thoa- 
j^and houses a-year to lodge this increase, which 
are much more than have been built in the out- 
parts ; for it appears by Mr. Morgan's map of the 
city, that there have not been built in this time 
8000 houses, that is, not three hundred houses 
one year with another. For the builders do de» 
sign to build no more houses every year than what 
they think there may be occasion for ; and would 
do as other traders, who, when the market is over* 
stocked with their commodities, forbear to make 
any more till a new occasion requireth them; 
but, for want of this experience, there has been 
more money lost by building within these last ten 
years than ever was before got by it. For^ by 
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building more houses than there was present oc* 
casion for^ and by their housesf standing empty^ as 
in Soho, Albemarle ground, and other places^ 
there has not been less lost- in rent and interest 

4 

than 200,000/.; which has so discouraged the 
builders, that there has been very few buildings 
eijected for these three or four last years, and 
tiierefore there needs no act of Parliament to 
hinder building; and there may be as much rea- 
son to complain, that there is too much cloth 
and stuff made, too much corn sowed, too many 
sheep or oxen bred, as that there are too many 
houses built; too many taylors, shoemakers^ 
bakers, and brewers, as there are too many 
builders. 

*^ Of the Effects of the Increase of Buildings i 
and first, as it relateth to the City. 

'^ New buildings are advantageous to a city, 
for they raise the rents of the old houses : for, 
the bigger a town is, the more of value are the 
houses in it. Bouses, of the same conveniency 
and goodness are of more value in Bristol, Exeter, 
and Northampton, than in the little villages ad« 
joining. 

^* HTouses in the middle of a town are of more 
value than those at the out-ends; and when a town 
happens to be increased by addition of new build- 
ings to the end of a town^ the old bouses which' 

were 
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were then at the end become nearer to the middle 
of the town^ and so increase in value. 

^^ Houses are of more value in Cheapside and 
Comhill than they are in Shoreditch, White- 
chapel^ Old-street, or any of the out-parts ; and 
the rents in some of these out-parts have been 
within these few years considerably advanced by 
the addition of new buildings that are beyond 
them. As for instance, the rents of the houses 
in Bishopsgate-street, the Minories, &c. are raised 
from fifteen or sixteen pounds per annum to be' 
now worth thirty, which was by the increase of 
buildings in Spittle-fields, Shadwell, and Radclifi" 
Highway. And at the pther end of the town, 
those houses in the Strand and Charijig-cross are 
worth now fifty and threescore pounds per annum, 
which, within this thirty years, were not let for 
above twenty pounds per annum ; which is, by 
the great addition of buildings since made in St. 
James's, Leicester-fields, and other adjoining 
parts. . But in those out-parts where no new 
buildings have been added, as in Old-street, 
Grub-street, and all that side of the city which 
does not increase, houses continue much of the 
same value as they were twenty years ago : and 
the reason of this is, because houses are of value 
as they stand in a place of trade, and, by the ad- 
dition of new buildings, the place becomes to be 
a greater thojnoughfare, by the passing and repass-* 
ii^ of the inhabitants to these new buildings. 

" 2. They 
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*^ 3. They are advantageous to the city because 
they increase the trade of it: the trade of the 
city is either wholesale or retail. Now the new 
buildings of Bloomsbury^ Leicester-fields/ St. 
James's^ Spittle-fields, &c. are like so many new 
towns for the wholesale trader to traffick in. The 
inhabitants of these places do eat^ wear clothes^ 
and furnish their houses, and whatsoever commo- 
dity they use comes first from the merchants or 
wholesale trader. For the city is the great mart 
for goods, from whence all other places must be 
furnished ; so that the new building^ are benefit 
cial to the wholesale trade of the city. And it 
appears that they are likewise advantageous to 
the retail-traders, because they can afford to give 
more rent for their old houses than they did 
formerly ; for otherwise none would believe that 
the tenants of Bishopsgate-street and the Minories 
could subsist and pay double the rent for their 
. houses within this thirty years, had they not a 
better trade in those places than formerly. 

^* Of ihe Effects of new Buildings, as they 

relate to the Country. 

" New buildings are advantageous to the coun- 
try — I. By taking off, the commodities of the 
country. 

^^The materials of these houses, as stones,f 
bricks, lime, iron, lead, timber, &c. are all . the 

. commodities 
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commodities of the country ; and whatsoever the 
inhabitajits of these new houses have occasion for^ 
either for food, apparel, or furniture for their 
houses, are at first the growth of the country ; 
and the bigger the town grows, the greater is the 
occasion and consumption of these commodities^ 
and so the greater profit to the country. 

^* II. New buildings provide :ah habitation and 
livelihood for the supernumerary and useless in- 
habitants of the country. The younger sons of 
the gentry, the children of the ycomto and pea- 
wnts, are by these mean, provided with callings, 
employments, and habitations to exercise them 
in; which, should they have continued in the 
country, would have been burdensome ahd charge- 
able to their friends for want of employments. 

^^ For there are always inhabitants enough left 
in the country for the employments of the coun- 
try: for, if the country wanted people^ there 
would be a want of their commodities, for want of 
hands to provide them. 

*' Now there is as much land ploughed, and all 
sorts of grain sown and reaped every- year as 
there is occasion for, and sometimes more ; for 
the crown in some years hath been at charge to 
export it. And there is as much wool provided 
and made into clothes and stufFs as the market can 
takeoff, and so for all other commodities of the 
country, 
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^* Nay, there are more of all the country com- 
modities every year made than formerly ; there 
are more stuffs, more clothes, sent up to Gerard's 
and Blackwell-hall, as appears by the entries of 
those halls ; and more sheep and oxen sent to 
London and eaten, than formerly : for there are 
more people in the city to be fed ; so that there 
must be more hands in the country to provide 
this greater quantity of commodities : and the 
country does increase. as well as the city, as hath 
been already observed from the Doomsday Book. 

^^ Therefore if the rents of the lands fall in the 
CQi:(ntry, it n^ust not be ascribed to the new build- 
ings draining their inhabitants, but to some other 
occasions; which probably may be from the 
grieat improvements that are made upon the land 
in the country, either by draining of fens, im- 
proving of land by zanfoin, or other profitable 
se^s, inclosing of grounds,^ or <iisparking and 
ploughing of parks, by which means the markets 
are overstocked and . furnished at . a cheaper rate 
than those lands can affoird, who have had no ad- 
vantage from improvements ; or else the market is 
removed at a greater distance, md the lands are 
forced to abate in their price for the carriage ; the 
lown perhaps is decayed that they usefl: to furnish^ 
and the trade removed to some qtb^r flourishing 
place at a greater distance, occasi<^ed sometimes; 
by the death or removal of some great clothier or 
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trader^ or some other natural obstruction of the 
plaee^ as the choaking up of some haven, and the- 
forsaking of the sea, which is the reason of the 
decay of the Cinque Ports. These, or some other 
occasions, may make some particular men*s farms 
fall in value ; but there is never a county in Eng- 
land where the land of the whole county doth not 
produce a third part more in value than it did 
within one hundred years; and whosoever will 
compare these present rents with what they were 
then, will find them generally increased. There^ 
fore the new buildings of this city cannot preju- 
dice the country, but are greatly advantageoua 
to it. 

^^ Of the Effects of the new Buildtngs, as they 

relate to the Government. 

*' I. New buildings are advantageous to the king 
and government. They are instrumental to the 
preserving and increasing of the number of the 
subjects ; and numbers of subjects is die strength 
of a prince : for houses are hives for the people to 
breed and swarm in, without which they cannot 
increase ; and unless they are provided for them 
from time to time, in proportion to their increase, 
they would be forced to go into the plantatiotis 
^nd other countries for habitations, and so many 
tiipes become the subjects of other princes ; but 
at the bes^ the country loseth the profit of feed^ 
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ing them ; for they that live in a city are unskiU 
. ful and unfit for a country life ; and this is the 
reason why so many Scotch citizens are wander- 
ing pedlars ; and that every town in Europe hath 
a Scotchman for an inhabitant. 

^' And that this will be the efiects will appear 
plainly by examining the growth of the city of 
London since the buildings have flourished^ with 
its condition when the buildings were prohibited ; 
and we cannot make a better discovery of it than 
by the bills of mortality, for it is reasonable 
among such a number of mankind, such a num- 
ber should die ; and whether it be in such a pro- 
portion as one in three-and-thirty, as Mr, Grant 
and Sir William Pettit have, observed, is not so 
material to this purpose ; but it is a certain de- 
monstration, that if the burials have increased, 
the number of citizens hath increased, though 
the proportion may be uncertain. 

" Now, to begin the observation from the first 
bills that were printed, which was in the year 
1606, for the space of six and seven-and-twenty 
years, we shall find very little increase in the 
city; for in 16d6 and 1607, there died between 
six and seven thousand a year ; and, in the year* 
1632 and;l633, there died betwixt eight and nine 
thousand: now the reason of this was, the people 
of En^jpind ^ere a , little before tha^t time under 
the same mistake, ^s.they are generally how, and 
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cried out against the builders, that the city would 
grow too big; and therefore, in the 38th of Queen 
Elizabeth, they made a law to prohibit building^ 
in the city of London ; which, though it was but 
a probationary act, to continue only to the next 
'sessions of Parliament (which was but a short 
time), yet its effects were long ; for it frighted the 
'builders, and obstructed the growth of the city ; 
and none built for thirty years after, all King 
James his reign, without his Majesty's license ; 
but for want of houses the increase of the people 
went into other parts of the world ; for within 
this space of time were those great plantations of 
New England, Virginia, Maryland, and Bermudas 
began ; and that this want of houses was the oc- 
casion is plain ; for they could not build in th^ 
country, because of the law against cottages. For 
people may get children and so increase^ that hadi 
not four acres of ground to build on. 

** But the people of England at last were con- 
vinced of this popular error, and petitioned in 
ParUament his Majesty King Charles the martyr, 
that he would take his restraint from the builders; 

I 

and if the next period of seven- and-twenty years 
be examined, wherein there was a greater liberty 
of building, though in this space there was a great 
rebellion and civil wars, which is a great allay to 
the growth of the people, yet there appeareth a 
•much greater increase of the city of London; 

for 
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for in the years 1(>56 and 1657 the burials* wei^e: 
twelve and thirteen. thousand. 

^^ But the flourishing condition of the city qf 
London raised a new clamour against the build- 
ers, and Oliver the usurper, glad of any pretence 
to raise a tax^ made use of this clamour, and laid 
it upon the new foundations ; but, thoujgh it was 
an heavy and unjust tax upon the builders, yet. he 
got little by it> for the whole sum collected was but 
|:w6nty thoujsand pounds clear of all charges, as 
appears by the records of the exchiequer ; how*- 
ever, it had the same ill effects to stop the builders 
and growth of the city ; for the people, for want 
of houses in that time, began th^ great and flou^ 
rishing plantation of Jamaica. 

**-Now, if the last period since King Charles's 
restoration be examined, wherein the builders 
have had die greatest liberty, it will appear that 
the inhabitants of the city have increased more 
than in both of the former periods, for the, yearly 
bills of mortality are now betwixt two and three- 
and-twenty th9usands, so that the city is since 
increased one-third, and^as much as in sixty years 
before^ 

" This is sufficient to shew, that a nation can- 
not increase without the metropolis be enlarged, 
and how dangerous a consequence it may be to 
obstruct its growth, and discourage the builders. 
It is to banish the people, and confine the nation 

to 
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to an infant^state, while the neighbouring nation^ 
grow to the full strength of manhood^ and thereby 
to render it an easy conquest to its enemies. 

^' For the metropolis is the heart of a nation, 
through which the trade and commodities of it 
circulate^ like the blood through the hearty which, 
by its motion^ giveth life and growth to the rest 
of the body ; and if that declines, or be obstructed 
in its growth, the whole body falls into consump- 
tion ; and it is the only symptom to know the 
health and thriving of a country by the enlarging 
of its metropolis ; for the chief city of every nation 
in the world that flourisheth doth increase. 

^^ And if those gentlemen that fancy the city to 
be the head of the nation would but fancy it like 
the heart, they would never be afraid of its grow-? 
* ing too big. 

** 2. It is the interest of the government to 
encourage the builders; not only because they 
preserve and increase the subjects, but they pro- 
vide an employ for them, by which they are fed^ 
and get their livelihood. 

" There are three great ways that the people 
in all governments are employed in — in provid- 
ing food, clothes, and houses. Now those ways 
are most serviceable to the government that em- 
ploy most of the people : those that are employed 
in feeding of them are the fewest in number ; for 
ten men may provide food enough for a thousand 

but 
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but to clothe and build houses for them requireth 
many hands. And there is that peculiar advan- 
tage that ought to be ascribed to the builder, that 
he provideth the place of birth for all the other 
arts, as well as for man. The cloth cannot be 
made without houses to work it in. Now, beside^ 
the vast numbers of people that are eihployed in* 
digging and making the materials^ the bricks, 
stone, iron, lead, &c. all those trades i3bat*'6elong 
to the furnishing of an house have^ tlieir sele de- 
pendencies on the builders, as the upholsterers, 
chair-makers, &c. 

^^ But that which is the greatest advantage, they 
do not only provide a livelihood to those that be- 
long to the building and furnishing of houses, but 
for the tenants of those new houses : for the people 
being. collected and living together in one street^ 
they serve and trade one with another : for trad6 
is nothing else but an exchange of one man^s la- 
bcmr for another ; as for instance, supposing aH 
hundred men which lived at great distance before 
some in Cornwall, others in Yorkshire, a^id so 
dispersed over all the countries in England, liv^ 
together in one street ; one is a baker, the other a 
brewer, a shoemaker, taylor, &c. and so in one 
trade or other the whole hundred are employed : 
the baker gets bis living by making bread for tht 
other ninety; and so do all the rest of them; 
which, while they were dispersed at distances^ 

were 
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were useless^ and could not serve one anotber^ aod 
Xvere ready to starve'for want of a livelihood. 

** 3. But they get not only a livelihood bufc 
g^ow rich. There ariseth an emulation among 
them to outlive and outvie one another in arts. 
This forced them to be industrious^ and by in-' 
dustry they grow rich. 

^^ 4. The increasing of buildings^, and enlarging: 
of towns, preserveth the peace of a nation, by- 
rendering the people more easily governed. Firsts 
it is the builder's interest, of all sorts of men, ta 
preserve peace. Every man that buildeth aa 
kbuse gives security to the government for his 
good behaviour :^ for war is the builder's ruin. 
The countryman may expect to enjoy his land 
*again, though for a time it be laid waste; the mei> 
chant may hide his goods or remove them ; but 
when the town is besieged, the houses are fired^ 
the place made desolate, and nothing is left to the 
builder but rains, the sad remembrance of. his 
condition . 

'^ Besides, all cities are more inclined to peace 
than the country; the citizen's estates are in 
trade and in good&; ma^y of which grow useless 
in war, and lye in other people's hands; and their 
debtors run away, and take sanctuaiy under the 
aword ; and citizens, being usually rich, cannot 
endure the hardship of war. Next, great ciifiie^ 
are more ^isily governed, because they are under 

the 
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the eye of the prince, as generally the metropolis 
is ; or else under some governor, who, by, his le- 
wards from the erown^ is engaged to be very 
watchful in preserving the peace ; so that if they 
-should grow factious, they are more easily cor- 
rected. Thus the Ottoman power governs hit 
conquest by destroying villages and lesser towns, 
and driving the people into capital cities, whicb 
by the presence of some Basha are governed. 
Thus the King of France, in his late conquest in 
iFlanders and Alsatia, burnt some hundreds of 
villages ; but Luxembourg, Strasbourg, and other 
gi^eat towns, are preserved. And the bigger the 
city, the more advantageous to the government; 
for from thence they are on a sudden the better 
supplied with men and ammunition, to suppress 
any rebellion, or oppose a foi-eign enemy, 

*^ Lastly, new buildings increase therr Majesties 
revenues, by the customs paid for the materials to 
build and furnish the, houses. Besides they being 
the cause of the increase of the citv, all the in- 
crease of the revenues frotn the excise and cus- 
toms (since the cities increase) must be ascribed 
to them ; which are a fourth part more than they 
were five-and-twenty years ago. And the excise 
is not only increased in the city, but it is so in th^ 
country ; which must not be ascribed solely to 
the good management, but chiefly to the natural 
increase of the people. For if there be a third 

part 
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part more people in the city than there were five- 
and-twenty years ago, there must be a proportion- 
able increase in the country to provide food and 
clothes for them. 

" To conclude. It was upon these considera>- 
tions^ that by the building and enlarging of a 
city the people are made great, rich, and easily 
governed ; that those ancient and famous govern- 
ments, Thebes, Athens, Sparta, Carthage, and 
Rome, began their dominions, and enlarged them 
with their cities ; and of late the states of Holland 
have followed these examples. 

*^ The citizens of Amsterdam have thrice flung 
down their walls to enlarge it ; so that from a 
little fisher-town, within less than two hundred 
years> it is become the third or fourth city of 
Europe ; and the rest of their cities have followed 
their pattern, and made grafts and streets at the 
charge of the government ; endeavouring to outvie 
one another by giving privileges ta encourage the 
builders and inhabitants. And these States have 
found the eflfects of it; for by this means they 
have changed their style from the poor distressed 
States (as they wrote to ^ueen Elizabeth) to the 
high and mighty States of the United Provinces. 
, ** And if the city of London hath made such 
a progress within this five-and-twenty years, as to 
have grown one- third bigger, and become already 
the metropolis of Europe, notwithstanding the 

popular 
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popular error the nation have been infected with, 
and the ill censures and discouragements the 
builders have met with, had they been for this 
last hundred years encouraged by the govern- 
ment, the city of London might probably have 
easily grown three times bigger than now it is. 

" And if we ponsider what the natural effects of 
so great a city must have been ; to be furnished 
with such large provisions for war suitable to its 
greatness; such a vast number of ships; being 
situate on an island and navigable river ; filled 
with innumerable inhabitants, of such natural 
courage as the English are ; and to be so easily 
transported on a sudden, with all things necessary 
for war, — it would, long before this time, haye 
been a terror to all Europe ; and nbw would^have 
had the opportunity, with much ease, to give a 
check to the growth of France, might be made the 
metropolis of the world, and cause England's mo- 
narch to be acknowledged lord of all the navigable 
cities and sea-port towns in the world; might 
make an universal monarchy over the seas : an 
empire no less glorious, and of much more pro- 
fit, than of the land ; and of larger extent than 
either Caesar^s or Alexander's.** 
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Elizabeth, j^een, character of, i. 195. 

-— anecdotes of by Sir J. Mdvil, ibid. 

■■■ partiality of, for dress and music, i. 196, 19T» 

— — instance of good sense of, ii. 246. 
' dress of, described, ii. 306. 

■ Princess, dai;^^erof James I. dress of, deseribed^ 
ii. 308. 

Ellins, Mary, bewitched, ii. 265. « ! 

Elyot, Sir T. remarks of, oh pride, i. 157. ' 

■■■ specimen of his Governour, iii. 1224 
England, why so'called, i. 46. 

■ eulqgium oui by Mrs. L. Hutchinson, i. 276* 
English, fighting propensity of, temp. Edw. III. i. 97. 
■' " character oi, by Froissart, i. 111. 


- ladies, their strong sense of proi»iety, i. 130« 

- character of, by Chamberlayne, i. 407. 


E^graiiilg, pardeiilaBSJdi eaily, «ii< 155. 
Enthusiasm, instances of the efiects of, ii. 200. 

Errata, antient mode of pointing out, iii. 125. 
Ethelburga, Que«Dj singula^ attxof, i. 52. 


Evaa 
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Evan of Wales> tra^eal particulan of^ i. 1^4. 
Ewes^ Sir S. D% abstract of a gpeech by^ iL 6a 
Eye, witch of, burnt, ii. 229. 
Eyes, enamelled, advertised^ ii.331» 


X 


F. 


FACE, painting, anecdotes of, ii. SSI. 

■ patching, extravagance of, ii.S25. 


Fair&x, Lord, orders for bis household^ lemp. Qiailes IL 

i.410. 
Fans, enonnous, used, i. 421, . 
Fasts, frequent, iS81. 
Feud, deadly, account of, i. 46. 
Feudal war, picture oif, i. 70. 
Fielding, Mr. outrage of, against a justice of tbt peaoe« 

i. 394. 
Fifteenths, evasions of the payment of, i. 19L 
Fire, mode irf extinguishing, by A. Godfrey, iii. 24L 
Fireworks exploded on the Thames^ teinip. James IL iii* $3. 
Fitziiames, worthmess of Sir J. i. 238. 
Food ci the antient Britons, 1 26. 
Foob, employed at court and on other oeeaaions, iiL 11» 
Fordgn wars, evils of, to England> i. 68. 
Fox, George, anecdotes of, ii. 141. 
France, ambaasador from, celebration of a Royal birth )qr». 

iii. 41. 
FMssart, character of the English by^^ u 80. . 

*— -^ gift of Richard II. to, i. 124. , 

Funeral feasted account of, 1 35. 


GALLANY 
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a 


GALLANT of 1657 described, i. 281. 
Games, the names of various, detailed, i. 335« 
Gamester of 1674 described, i. &4. 

Gaming ci every description r^ected by the Quakers, ii» 
155. .. •' - •. , • ' 

Gaxdhier, bishop, acts of, ii. S&« 
Gays Rural Spo)^ noticed, tfu 469. 
Gell, Sir J. conduct of diuing the interregnum, i 2F3« 
Gee, £. extract from Sermon by, ii. 10^. • 
Geree, J, extract from Sermon by, ii. IIS. 
Gilpin, W. extract from Sermon by, ii. 141. 
Glanvil, folly of, illustrated by faia Sadnnwam TViumphaiia, 

Gloucester,^ Duke of, treachery of Richard II. toyi;ai4sj !• 

121. 

■ ■ ■ ; <ertpCHengy IV. aaaairiiy vasen]^99Ment of 

ie JM&e^of IrelanAy \X 13t, 
Glutton Masses, nature •o^ eiplaiiiedti.'^l^^Su 
Gold, used for ornaments byijtotient British dii^ \^\%^ : . ., • 
Gospel*Treasury^pened» d«Bmb%d, iii I'SO. « 

Gouge, T. extract fiK»n Serakm by, ii 129. .i^ . : 

Grafton, Duke of, and LorA Dodbilane, idxials in vxsjaf^ 
•-1ii.47. 

Grey, Betty, acts of with the FVench prophets, ii.213.: 
Guardianship^ extent oj^ under ;the Sax«a gonwniiieQ^, %*^\ 
GuinAs, stbck-jobberst tj^eaulaHons wlb, J. ^^\, 
Gypsies, account of, ii. 237- - ; , ' .. " 


T /« J 


HABIT, 
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i *, 


H. 


HABIT, the Quaker, described, ii. 163. 

Hackney cobbed,, i. 36l>. ;"' 

Hair, a disease oi tke> described, ii. 302« 

Hainauhy qinrrel relating to soldiers of, i. 93« 

Hale, Sir M. integnty and wortbiiiess of, i. ^0* 

^— ^-> Sir ^. persecuted into the cammi«4on of suicideu ii,32» 

Hall, Bishop, comments of upon dress, iL 309. 

Hanging, pumefament of, i. 67* 

Hansted, P; extract from Sermon by, ii. 110. 

Hardld and Tosto, anecdote relative to Aose chle&, 1. 40. 

Harrison the republican, Mrs. Hutchinson's character of, 

i. 248. 
Hawkers, order of the Lord Mayor concerning, i 344. 
Heahh-dnnking, origin of, i, 36. 

. Henry Beauclerc, public act of, i. 65. 
Henry I. character of, i. 69* 

- I ■■• II, character of,, i. 74. 
' humanity of, i. 76. 


HI. character of, 1.84* 

IV. character of, i. 134^ 

V. character of, i. 143. 

VI. character of, i. 148. 

— hatred of swearing, i. 142. 

— modesty of, L 148. 


■*•*-» yiLxrhmcterof^ L157. 

VIII. entertainment of, by Gardinal Wolsejr, i. 163. 


Henry, Dr. enquiry confiiernihg an assertion of,- i. 136. 
Hoare, dress of part of the family of, described^ ii. 337. 
Holland^ Sir X. jonurder of Lord R. Stafford, L d6L 
Hctees, N. extract fi^om Secmon by, ii. 121. 
Homer*s Iliad, specimeomf C^iapman's txanalation of, ii«l3t. 

Honey- 
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BaneywooA; lady, mental in&tuation of, n.Wr. 
Hoods, Bishop Latimer*s censure of, n. 303. 
Horse, one baited at the Bear-garden, iii. 39. 
Horse-shoe, virtue of, against witchcraft, ii. 278« 
llorsemanship, essential in a genteel education, temp. Charlei 

II. 1.304. 
Hospitality, rights of, defined by Henry II. i. 72. 
Hotham, the republican, his ideas of Uberty, i. 373. 
Houses or huts of the Britons, how constructed, 1. 89. 
'■■ ■ unlucky, enumerated, ii. 275. 

Bowaid, Earl of Northampton, Defensative against Prophecies; 

extract from, ii. 243. 
^" ' ' Sir R. Five new Plays noticed, iii. 186. 
Hudibras> Butler's, extract from, iii. 178. 
Hiunming, an antient method of conveying approbation, 

ii. 92. 
Hundred, origin of the division of territory so called, i. 45. 
Hurd, Bishop, extract from Sermon by, ii. 137. 
Husband, power of, over the wifb in antient times, i. ;lo. 
Husbands, charms used by females to obtain, ii. 277* 
Hutchinson, particulars of the family of, i. 229. 
Hutton, Archbishop, effects of a Sermon preached by him be* 

fore Queen ElisKabeth, i. 2dl. 
Hyde Park^ . &c. described as seen on May-day^ iii. 57* 


1. 

IDOLS, British, conjectru'es concerning, ii. 2. 
Immorality, Letter of Bishop of London ^respectSng/ i. 401. 
Impositions^used by Henry III. L 85. 
Impostors, vaiious, described, i. 320. 

»' ■ one called-the Queen of Sheba, i 395. 
Ii^dians, tribe of, their strong sense of a divinity, ii. 1. 
Infidelity in the maiTiage state known, temp. H. IV. L I5S. 
Inng of Coorts, revels held at, iii. 48. 

* 

lnsansu». 


y 
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Insurance^ illegal^ anoldcu8tom>i.S$4, 
iretoD^ the republican^ particulars of^ L 243. 
Isabella^ Qaeen, vengeance of^ i. 91. 


J. 


JAMES I. amusements of the court of> iii. 72. 

' absurd pursuits of, iiL 32. 
Jefifery, J. extract from Sermon by, ii. 131. 
Jesuits and priests banished, n. TO. 
— — schools opened by, ii. 79. 
Jews,, massacre of, temp. Richard L i. 7^* 
— severity towards, 1278, i. 85. 
Jockies, Smitblield, tricks of, i.342. 
John, King> character of, i. 79. 

Judith, niece of William the Conqueror^ fidthlest act of^ L 63. 
Jugglers, tricks of, iii. 23. 
Jury, triad by, origin of, i. 62. 


K. 


KILLEGREW, C. to license plays, &c. ii.51. 

■ singular dedication by, iii. 183. 
Kings, power of, in antient times, i. 7. ' 
————— limited by the Druids, i. 9. 

•-Saxon, manner of living of, i. 51. 

- of England and France, meeting of^ temp. Rich. IL 


i. 118. 
Kingston, Earl of, tragical fate of, ii. 261. 

w 

Knights; Norman, oppression of the English, i. 57* 
Knox, V. extract firom Sermon by, ii. 140. 
Kynaston the player, anecdote qi, iii, 97- 


( ** • ..» 


XAN. 
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L. 


LANCASTER^ Duke of, his marriage condemned by the ]adies 

of his time, L 130. 
land, how held temp. Edward I. L 87* 
Lands, verbal gift of, i. 61. 
Lambe, J. villainy of, i. 125. 
fjamps, fired at with bullets, i. 384.. 
Language, the French established in England, 1. 60. 

' specimen of the English, 1361, L 1^. 

• English, historjr of the, iii. 106. 

■ specimen of anti^t, iii. 109. 

■' " , debased by neglected educalioo, iii III. 

■ — — remarks on, iii, 197. 
Lotkner, Bis]pLC^, daJQger of, from auger of H9tsj\UL i. 18^ 
advice of to Edivard VI. i. 184. 


- extracts from his Sermons, i. 183— •94. 

- accoimt of his family by himself, ibid. 


- extract fropa Sermon by, ii. 100. 


dress of, described, ii. 304. 


Laws, antieiit, written in the Saxon language, L 47. 
Layton, Dr. outrage committed by, U^ X4unbetk cliurek> 

ii.fe. 
lieariiing, origin of, in ^e East, i. 2* 

Legerden^ain,'^tric]i8 in, iii. 85. 

Leicester, anecdote of the Earl of „ temp. Elizabeth, i. 19$« 
Jj^Jh Sir li^Pi4 d»r GonditioDs of hisranspm, L 1Q3* , 
Letters, mode of beginning and ending, i. 366. 

■ - incendiary, L 390;. 

Library, Bodleian, deecrib^d^ iii. 214, 
Libraries, various, dj9scribed,lii« 20S. 
Licentiousness of 1657* i.283. 
Lidgate, specimen of his poetry, iii. 121^ 
Life/ excessive waste of, in our civU wan»r i. 139. 


» » i 


^13 

LiUy, W. letter by, il 268. • ^ 

lione. Sir H. a dependant oa Henry IV. conduct o^ i, 136. 

Lkms> notice respecting some fc^pt in the Towers i..397* 

(averies, particulars concerning, i. 132. 

living, ontient, luxury of, i. 82. 

■ ^ ■ manner of temp. Henry VIIL i. 171. 

" luxuiy of, 1657, i.282. ^ 
LdUards, account of the, ii. 24. 
Lottery of plat^ granled by Charles II. i. 30S. ' 
— ~ dialogue between New and Hoy^l Osik, i. 4P4. 
Love, C. extract from Sermon by, & 120. 
Love-lock, the, described, ii. 309. 
Lusiad, Fanshawe's, described, iii. 176.^ 


M. 

MADSON, a constable, killed at a bonfire, iH. 53. 

l^agic, definition of, by Jamies I. ii. 216. 

Scanners, degeneration of, after the departure of the RomaiM^ 

i34. . 

« dreadful state of temp. King St^hen, i. 70. 

i , — illustrated by *^ New Christian Uses," temp, Chsfflts 
Li. 253. 

- described by a proclamation 1679, i. 345. 


Mantel-tree, particulars of a soatsative, iii. 44. 
Manuscript, antient, ^escribed, iii. lop. 
Markets^ various, described, iii. 231. 
Marriages of the Britons,, i. 25. 
* ' of the Saxons, i. 44. 

» regulated by our early mpnarchs, i, 66, 

" interested instances of, i. 397. 

>■ Quaker, described, ii. 172. 

Marshall, S. extract from Sermon by, ii. 114, 123. 
Marvell's Poems, iii. 187. 
M^y, Queen of Scotland, 4rBSs x){, described, iii. 3P4. 

vox. In. Y Masque, 
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Masque^ description of a royal^ iii. 101. 

Maxfield, the preacher^ account of, ii. 189. 

Meals of the Normans^ times of^ i. 56. 

— — names of different, i. ^t7- 

Meles, Sir, a German, ill-usage of, by the servants of Sir J, 

Holland, i. 94. 
Meetings, how regulated by the Quakers, ii. 159. 
-Merchants, conduct of, described by Reeve, i. 260. 
Merlin's prophecies, refutation of> ii. 249. 
Methodists, account of the, ii. 179. 
— — — — origin of the term of, ii. 181. 
Meyrick, Mr. restored to health by Wesley's prayers, ii. 

198. 
Ministers, why persecuted, ii. 65. 
■ ignorance of, ii. 90. 

Mirum in modo, specimen of, iii. 132. 
Mob, act of justice performed by, i. 319. 
Monarchy, an early form of goverhment, i. 7. 
Monk, General, entertained by the Citizens of London, iii. 

33. , 

Monks, &c. cruelty of Henry VIII. towards, i. 172. 
Monmouth, Duke of, effects of a serenade given to, iii. 42. 
— — — Earl of, translation of Biondi's Works, iii. 168. 
Monopoly, instances of, 1640, i. 249. 
Monson, Sir T. excellence of. Sis a musician, iii. 31. 
Months, account of those antient division^ of time, ii^ 16. 
More, SirTlaomajs, anecdotes of, i. 177* 
Morocco Ambassador, military exhibition of and before, iiti 

40. 
Mountebanks, official notice respecting, iii. 49. 
Mummers, suppressed by Henry VIII.- iii. 22. 
Muses, Recreations with the, extracts from, iii. 162. 
Musick, an essential part of education temp.. James l! 

i. 229. . 

. rejected by the Qipkers, ii. 154* 

Mysteries and Miracles, accoant of representation of, iii. 61. 

NAME, 
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N. 


NAME^ convivial meeting of persons of the same^ i. 353* 
Navis stultifera, extract from on dress^ ii. S05. 
■■ ■■ ' specimen of the work, iii. 123. 

Neale, J. to licence gaming-houses, &c, iii. 50. 
Ndghbom*, origin of the term, i. 47. 
Newcastle, Ihike of, excellence in horsemanship, i. 304. 
■ liberality and loyalty of to Charles IL i. 305- 


- Duchess of, notice of her Poems and Fancies, 

iii. 172, 
Newmarket^ diversions of the Court of Charles IL there^ iii: 

45. 
Newton, Dr. extract from Sermon by, ii. 138. 
Nevil's Cross, battle of, i. 106. 
Norfolk, Duke of> superstitious terrors of the people at his 

funeral, ii. 250. 
Normans, insolence of the, to the English^ i. 53. 
1 ■ manners of the, 154. . 

■ " rapacity of, i. 55* 
Knighthood, i. 57. 

■ ■■ ■ noviciate of Knighthood, i. 57. 

■ " ^ superstition of, ii. 225, 

Northampton, Earl of, observations on superstition, ii.230. 
Northumberland household book; extracts fromj i. 135^ 408. 
Novels, rejected by the Quakers, ii. 158. 


O. 


OFFICES, sale of, reprobated by Ward, i. 279. 
Ogle, Lady, iU treated by a mob, i. 960. . 
Oldcastle, Sir J^^ cruel treatment of, ii. 25, 
Orange, Prince of, gaming in publick> i. 378. 

t2 OnteaV 
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Ordeal^ nature of that trials i. 50. 

Ordinary, the^ described, i.326. 

Orlando Forioso, translation of> hy Sir J. Haningtoni iii 154. 

Orleans, maid of, contempt of the English, 1. 141. 

■ ' treatment 4)f, ii. 228. 
Oxford, Bishop of, charitable ^tetlerli^oiQ, iii. 2^6^ 


P. 


PALlMER, Captain, scandalous conduct of towox^ pifitsooezj^ 

of war, i. 274. 
Faper, invention of, iiL 108. 
Papists, proclamation against, ii. 73. 
^ Paris garden, fiital accident at, iii. 92. 
Park, St. James*6, game kept in, m. 55. 
Parker, Archbishop, marriage of, disagreeable to Queen E&* 

zabeth, i. 198« 
ParliamcYit, character of, during the interregnum, i, 243 . 
■■' ordinams^ of, respecting religion, it 61. 

Pastry, account of devices in, i. 169. 
Patents, theatrical, granted,* iii. 94. 
Patrick, S. extract fromSermon by, ii. 129. 
■ St. hole m Irelaad, anecdote of, ii. 227. 


Peacock, T. religious terrors of, ii. 47. ^ 

Peck and Holford, tricks practised by, i. 393. « 

Penance, paFticufersof, i. lSl« 

Penn, W. anecdote of, ii. 167. . , 

People, manners of temp. Henry VIII . i. 175. . 

Perjuiy, prevalence of temp. Henry VIII. i. 173. 

Peter, a henmt, pn^hecy of, ii. 225. 

Peter, the Czar, entertained by a chemicai process^ iiL 58, 

Peucer, prophecy ctf, Msified, ii. 245. 

Phaer*s translatioa of m^MsLe^, noftie^,, iii. 125. 

Philips, K. poems of, iii. 183. 

Phoenicians^ commerce of the, i. 5. 

Kcts 


Jictfl> «aily incutdonfr of, i. 88^ • . 

Pierce, dean of Sanm, singular ftesefik to> i* aO^. . „, 
Pilgrimages, otigin of, ii. 9. :. ► 

Planets, influence of, i. 399. , - 

Plantain, iMcd as' a chainto, ii. ^76. 
Players, early, particulars of, iii. 67. 
Playhouse, the Duke's, riot at, i. 335. 
Humtre, Dr. character of, i. 270. 
Poetry of the antient Britons, i. 31. 
Pole, Cardinal, official acts ^, ii. 3a 

■ Answer of, toj a^ astrology ji. 24^, 

Polyolbion, specimein of Drayton's, iii. 145, . 
Pope, the Iliad of, iiiv 1^. 

Piw<aoB8.foi King's daMghtera> how raised in early times^ i. 68.. 
Portsmouth, Duchess of, ill treated by proxy, i. 360i 
PoweH, N. blas^my of, a. 9i* ■. . - % 

Prayer, efficacy of, ii. 67: . ; 

the Lord's, Saxon> iii. 108. 

Preachers,, ^described, ii. 46, 

'■ Echard's opinion of, ii. 98. . . 

Preaching, errors in, ii. 4S. 

field, origiii of, iib ISS. - . ./ . : 

Prelacy, suppressed, ii. 51. 

Presbyterians and Independents, contest between, for supe- 
riority, i, 249. 

■ acts against, ii. 80. 
Preston, J. extract from Sermon by, ii. 109i. 
Priests, character of several, by J. White, i 250.. . . 
Prior's Poems, iii. 190. 

Prisoners, generally kiUed temp. BaobardiJ.^c.^. j[,,l4jl. 
Prophets, Fisench, account of, ii. 210. 
Property, state of, in eaarly ages^ i. 11. 

descentof amongst the SaiEions,i. 46. . 

Protestants, fi)rttign, lec^ptien of, hi Ei^land, ]i..85. „ 
Prynne> remarkable entry of, into Lon^don 1640, i. %g8. 

Prynne, 
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Prynne, tarious extracts from Us Hifltriomaatix, and com- 

ments on them, iii. 74— W. 
Punick war, Ross's, iii. IS^. 
Puritan, tenn of, defined, ii. 42. 
Purveyors for our antient Kings, account of, i 62. 


QUACKS, account of, i. »16, 37B. 
Quakers, presented by a grand juiy, ii. 80. 
^ accountof the society of, ii, 141. 

„ > terms applied to the Gergy by, ii. 149. 

- Lord Mayor's attempt to suppress the meetii^ ot. 


ii.l51. 

.. difficulties of, in maint^ing their peculiar cus-. 


toms, ii. 164. 

usual address of, ii 166. 

.. terms of, for the days and months, ii. 166. 

- general manners of, ii. 168. 


. queries annually issued by, ii. 159. 

Quintain, an amusement, described, iii. 8, 


R. 


RALEIGH, Sir W. a smoker of tobacco, i. 'ZIT- 
Recantation, singular, of J. Child, ii. 88. 
Reeve, Mr. censures of dress, ii. 323. * 

Reformation, why begun by Henry VIII. ii. 27. 
Regalia, particulars of an attempt to seize, i. 267. 
. Bk)od*s attempt to sterf, i. 309. 
Religion, early, deviation from the purity of, ii. IS. 
. state of temp. Edward VI. &c.ii. 31,. 34. 

. varieties of, ii. 68. 

Restoration 
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^Restoration of Charles II. effect of^ on manners^ i. 295. 
Retainers^ numbers kept by feudal lords^ i. 13^. 
Reynolds, E. extract from Sermon by, ii. 128. 
Ribands, inscribed 1681, i. 355. 
Ribeaumont, M. combat of, vfith Edward IIL i 106. ^ 
Richai'd I. character of, i. 78. 

reply of, to the Archbishop of Rouen, i. 78. 

II. character of, i. 112. 

^ courage of, in meeting Wat Tyler, i. 115. 


-: — marriage of, i. 119. 

duplicity of, towards the Duke of Gloucester, 


i. 120. 

— — exposure of the body of, after death, i. 124. 

superstition of, ii. 235. 


III. chai'acter of, i. 154. 


Richmond, feuscinations of, temp. Charles Prince of Wales, 

i. 230. 
Riding, early practised, iii. 6. 
Ridolto prevented, iii. 58. • 

Riot concerning disorderly houses 1681, i. 355. 
Robbers, general destruction of temp. Henry VIII. i. 173. 
^Romans, ignoi-ant of the state (^England, i. 5. 
— — - customs introduced by, i. 32; • 


->— buildings of, in England^ i. 34. 

— probable acts of teith respect to religion, ii. 4- 

— dress of, worn in England, ii. 283. 


Roundhead, term of^ explained; ii< 229. 

Rudd, Bishop of St. David^s, efiects of his preaching at Quee^ 

Elizabeth, i. 199. 
RufSer, a species of impoator, described, i. 320. 
Rufis, yellow, a lady hanged in one, ii. 313. 
Rutherford, S. extract from Sermon by, U. 113. 


>SACHK. 
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s. 

SACHSVi^BSLL, HL extract from Sermon by, ii. 131. 
Salisbury^ Ck)untess^ impregnable virtue of, i» IIQ. 
Sanctuaiy^ Ctistom^Qf taking* i. 154. 
Sanderson's History of Charles I. iii. 175. 
Saufidals^ It a promoter o£ supersdtion, ii: 9^* 
Saxoxis^ invasions of England by^ i 38. 
" ' various' omtoms of, i. 39. 

■ ■■* servitude amongst, i, 41. 

■ ■ councils of, i. 43. » 

acts of, in opposition to Ckristkinityj ii. 11. 

■ their ideas of reli^on, and their idobi ii, 14. 

-i— - Angib, dress of, ii. ^85, 


Schools, methodist, established, ii. 191. 
Scolding, punishment for, i. 353. « . 

Scrophula, cure of, by Edward I. i. 86. 

■-i. ■■ . cured by a Sermon, i. S-f. 

Scot, Reginald,, antadotea of to superstition, ii. 251- 
Scots, early incursions o£, i. 38. 

and Eaglish^ aflfray between, 164^, i. 269. 

Scripture, instances. o£ coaataW refca?enjce to, ii. 4% 

Seeker,: eatraotilom Sera^ottby, m 13€. 

Separatists, the,, d^cribedv ii. St/^, 

Sermons, little attended? td Ump. Henry Vill. ii 190. 

i.ii .Aj^i I., . «xtiavagant length of temp; Inteia*egnum^ ii. 4.4« 

-— — extracts from various, ii. 100. . - 

Servants, maid,-(jualifiiMttionfifof 1679, i. 343. 

— intelligfeiiee office' fog, i. 344.. 
Shakspeare, 2d edit of ilia Plays described, iii. 15©^. 
Sharpers, various descriptions of, detailed, i. 326. 
Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, Works pf, iii. 194. 
Sherifis, origin of, i. 48. 
Shirt, antiquity of tlie, ii. 286. 
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Shoes^ account of antient^ iJid forked^ ii.S86^ 31^. 
Shopkeeper of 1684 described, i. 364. 
Shore, Jane> account of» i. 151. 
Sinn^%, old and new men, account of, ii. 40, 
Sion College> present of Quaker book of sufferings W> ii/i&O* 
Smith, ordinary of Newgate, el^y on, L 402. 
^Smithers, Jane^. swindling tricks of, i. S^6. 
Snow, J. honest act of, i. 30j&. 
Society, origin of, i. I. 
■ dlisses of> in £ngiand, iii. 238. 

Spencer, Sir H. fetal friendship of Edward II. for, i. 89- 
■ Bishop of Norwich, cmsade of, ii.232*< 

Spirits (kidiaa^pers) proelanifkti<Mi agaii)^t, i. 370* 
Sports, Book of, account of, iii. 29. 
Stafford, noble conduct of the Earl of, i. 96* 
Stage, ioamoraiityof, censured by Cibber, iit 99. 
" sketch of d]u& history of, iii. 60. 

Stays> kciBg of tight, censured, ii. 322. . 
Stephen, King, romantic act of, as a knight> i 50. 
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